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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The following lettecs, written, with one ejceptioo, 
from the places whence they are dated, and addressed to 
jH-ivate friends, are now submitted to the poblic. They 
comprise little more than a journal, penned at moments 
snatched from the occupations of a traveller passing 
quickly through the countries he visited, and anxious to 
devote his time to the acquisition of information. The 
desire of the author in publishing this volume is to intro- 
duce to the notice of his countrymen the beauties of 
nature lying within their reach in the almost nne^qdored 
mountains of Norway ; a tract of country whichvoffisrs 
to the traveller, not an isolated prospect, but a succession 
of richly- viffied landscapes rivalling those of the Alps 
and the Himala. 

Facts submitted to the observation of the author are 
recorded with fidelity; but the opinions hazarded re- 
garding national character and civil institutions are not 
- entitled to be received with equal confidence. They 
were the result of first impressions ; and, as such, require 
confirmation by further experience or the concurrence of 
other minds. 

The manuscripts have been revised and ^Uarged by 
the author, who, in the additions to his OTigfinal letters, 
has drawn chiefly on memo^^ an^his own private notes. 
For the dates of several historical events, and for a few 
details interesting to a general reader which escaped his 
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notice, he has referred to the writings of earlier trayellers 
in the north ; as -also to the ahle works of Sir Capel de 
Brooke, Captain Jones, and Dr^ Granville ; his obligations 
to all whom he takes this opportunity of acknowledging. 

An occasional reference to ancient history has been 
inserted, as affording a means of comparing the former 
condition of the European world and the views of its 
historians with those of modem times. 

The allusions to India will not be thought too frequent 
by those who are interested in our eastern possessions. 
Her pditical importance, the moral condition of her 
people, and the natural features of the country, have se* 
cured for India the attention of every one whose thoughts 
are occupied with politics, morals, or statistics : and in 
preparing for publication his private letters, the author 
considered it unnecessary to ezpunge the occasional 
allusioiis to a land where the first years of his life and his 
manhood were passed. 

Qnuen^B C9Uege^ Cambridge. 
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LETTERS 



THE NORTH OP EUROPE. 



LETTER I. 

AtMlerdatHy 24eA Jane, 1830. 

After a paasa^ oitwtaatyAox honn from London, we 
reeehed Rotterdam at noon on Thnrsdaj/tfae ITtltia- 
•tant On Saturdaj we went to the Hague in a duw 4 
brniCf and on Monday eyening embarited on a boat, 
which oonvejed us in three hoom to Leyd^i. The foL- 
kywing day carried us to Haarlem, and yeiterday even- 
ing we arrived at Amsterdam. I have entered into theee 
details that you may follow me on the map^ and becanse 
I intend to make my letters my joumaL 

Holland is a natural marsh, transfbrmed by artificiail 
means into arable land. Great changes have taken place 
en its sur&ce, as yon wfll readily belieTe if you oast 
jKmr eye over the Zuidw Zee in the map, and recall to 
mind that in the first century of our era, it was opciqued 
by the Batavi. Enormous monnds of earth are piled up 
as barriers against the eneroadunents of the sea, which 
2 
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1 4 LETTERS FROM THE 

at full tide rises, in some places, forty feet above the level 
of the land. The fortification of this cotmtry a|rain8t 
the waters was undertaken as eiffly as the time of Clau* 
dius Drusus, who constructed the first of the dykes that 
form the bulwark of th6 Hollanders ; which have evet 
since been the wonder of £urope, and a lasting monu- 
ment of industry and perseverance. As we walked at 
the foot of one of these artificial mountains, gradually 
sloping to its summit, where the breadth is about thirty 
feet^ the sea was washing its opposite side far above 
our heads. There was something in the sound of the 
waves, and the thought of their elevated proximity, 
which insfHred a fear that they might involve us in de- 
struction, by breaking down the " tall rampire** that 

^ Spreads its long arms against the wat*ry roar.*' 

But this fear was momentary, and yielded to admira- 
tion, as we contemplated the strength and skilful design 
of the dyke. 

The dykes vary in size and elevation according to 
their situation. Formed of stones and adhesive soil, 
they are planted towards the sea with reeds which col« 
lect the sand that is thrown up. Thus receiving an an« 
nual accession of matter, the original structure is pro- 
tected, while its breadth and stability increase. Where 
more than usual danger exists, a second and interior 
dyke ia raised to secure the country in case the outer 
one should give way. The two are made parallel, and 
the intermediate space serves as a channel, commanded 
by sluices, to carry off an occasional flood ; or, as oa 
one occasion, to inundate an hostile army. 

The plains thus snatched from the legitimate domi- 
ni<m of the sea, are intersected bylcanals fiirtified with 
locks. These, by a happy contrivance, allow the super- 
fluous water to flow into the ocean, while the eflbrts of 
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the mtni8i?e waves only serve to close more firmly the 
barriers. 

The sides of the Canals are frequently planted with 
willows; and at this season the water-lilies and field 
flowers render almost picturesque a country which has 
little to boast in the beauties of nature. To the am* 
phibious natives the canal ofieis a means of conveyance, 
at once readier, cheaper, and more agreeable, than the 
roads : and tr^>schuits, or track-boats, supply the place 
of stage-coaches. In passing through the country on 
one of these barges, an Englishman can hardly fail to 
be struck with the peculiar propriety of our poet*s de- 
scription, and the happy choice of his words, when he 
represents the ocean as peeping over the dyke, and won- 
dering at 

** The slow canal, the yellow-bosomed vale. 
The willow-tufled bank, the gliding sail ; 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign.** 

The towns in Holland are very similar in their ar- 
rangements, 00 that the description of one may apply to 
alL The streets are broad and dean, being washed 
every morning ; as are the fronts of the houses. Nu- 
merous canals of almost stagnant water, intersecting the 
towns, render them unhealthy in summer, and generate 
the diseases peculiar to marshy lands. Thcf style of ar- 
chitecture baffles description, being as varied as the 
houses are numerous. The upper parts of adjacent 
buildings are seldom of the same elevation or form, but 
exhibit every grotesque shape that can be imagined; 
and generally, a house of three stories, with four win- 
dows on the ground-floor, has but one above; having 
decreased in size like the gable-end ^ a tiled cottage in 
EIngland. 
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16 LBTTBSS FBOM THE 

Rotterdam, which derives its name from the Rotter 
that here flows into the Mease, contains about sixty 
thousand inhabitants. It was the birth-phtce of Eras- 
mus, of whom a statue in bronze stands on the princi- 
pal bridge of the city. A Latin inscripticm points dUt 
the little house where this great man wns bom. 

** Hoc est parva domus magnus qu2i natus Erasmus." 

His tomb, if I remember right, is at Basle, in Switzer- 
land. 

In this large commercial city the canals running 
through the streets are so large and deep, that, when filled 
by the tide, vessds of six or seven hundred tons can de- 
liver their cargoes at the door of almost any jurincipal 
warehouse. They are studded with draw-bridges di- 
vided in the centre, and wheeled by machinery to the 
sides in order to admit vessels, as often as may be ne- 
cessary. 

,The houses are very high, and strangely and irregu- 
larly built: there seexiw to be in many a foolish at^ 
tempt to imitate the Grecian style, but without taste or 
miiformity of design. The upper stories project beyond 
the lower ; and some of the houses are so much out of 
the perpendicular, that the opposite roofii are almost in 
contact I rather imagine that this is attributable to the 
sinking of the piles which support the fronts of the 
buildings'; the tops of which are thereby inevitaUy 
thrown forward. Great care is taken to prevent the fur- 
ther depression of these piles; and, with this view, small 
sledges without wheels, drawn by one horse, are substi- 
tuted by authority for wagons, which are prohibited, lest 
the vibration occasioned by their movement over a rough 
part should shake the uncertain foundation. 

The looking-glasses, which are occasionally seen as 
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appendages to French and Crennan houses, seem here to 
form the necessary exterior furniture of every window. 
They are fixed on projecting irons, and inclined at an 
angle, varying with the elevation of the spot, so as to 
reflect into the room the street with its motley groups 
and busy bodies. This absurd toy, contrived to promote 
idleness, is worthy of the Hollanders, 

** Dull as their lakes that dumber in the storm.*' 

The 18th of Jime is kept holy by the Dutch, (nearly 
all of whom are Protestants,) to commemorate the 
mercy of Grod in the result of the battle of Waterloo. 
I thought the English might profit by such an example. 

We attended the service in the cathedral of St Law- 
rence, to hear the organ, which, in the estimation of the 
Rotterdamese, rivals that at Haarlem. There are two 
thousand two hundred pipes ; the largest are seventeen 
inches in diameter. The stops are not fewer than 
ninety ; that called the ^ vox humand^'* is said to be un- 
rivalled, except by the corresponding one in the cathe- 
dral just mentioned. There is nothing remarkable in 
the architecture of the church, which is dull and heavy : 
and nothing in the interior to attract attention, except 
a brass balustrade, separating the nave from the choir, 
which exhibits skill and taste in the workmanship. 

In the ride from Rotterdam to the Hague, a distance 
of twenty-seven miles, we passed through Delft, which 
is situated half way between the two. It is a gloomy 
little town, containing fifteen thousand inhabitants; 
about one fourth of the population of Rotterdam. The 
learned Grotius was bom here : a simple monuiQent is 
erected over his body, which lies in one of the churches. 
The sculpture represents his head, and by the side of it, 
a child leaning on an urn with an inverted torch. The 
2* 
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embkin ia, perhaps, more nguificaat than was intended ; 
adverting not only to the extinction of life, bi;it also to 
the perversion of talent. 

The same building contains a monnment to the me^ 
mory of William the First, Prince g£ Orange, who was 
assassinated in 1584. As a specimen of sculpture it is 
perfect At the feet of the prince recumbent on a marble 
sarcophagus, the favourite dog is sleeping who roused 
him from slumber when some Spanish murderers en- 
tered his tent in the campaign of 1573. After the 
death of his master, the faithful animal refused nourish- 
ment, and died of a broken heart. . 

The Hague is the residence of the court during six 
months of the year. It waa the birth-place of our Wil- 
liam the Third. The population maybe about forty 
thousand. It is a handsome and well-built town, more 
in the Grermaii than the Dutch style ; more like Brussels 
than Rotterdam. The happy union it exhibits of town 
and country is that which forms its chief interest The 
Vourhout, or principal street, has several rows of trees in 
the centre with a carriageway on either side, while 
walks in the middle covered with shells are assigned to 
pedestrians. 

A be^utifol park, well wooded and drained, affords a 
variety of {feasant promenades to the inhabitants, a great 
proportion of whom are men oi property, retired from 
business^ At the extremity of this park, which is two 
miles long, stands the summer residence ci the piinces 
of Orange, called the '* Palace in the wood.** The ap^ 
ftotxk to it is through a forest of oaks, which axe re- 
garded with superstitious veneration, and never submit- 
ted to the pruning hand of the woodman. 

The chsmbers of lords and deputies are fine struetures, 
\iVLt inforior to those in Paris. The royal museum has 
been tranaforred to a hoqse built in 1540, by Prince 
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Mttuiiee. It oontainB tomo remarkaUe {dctiDm by Rem- 
brandt, Paul Potter, Teniers, Woavermans, Rabens, and 
other painters of the Flemish school. Among the 
choicest of this collection, are the celebrated bull by 
Potter, and Simeon and the infimt Jesus by Remtorndt ; 
which justly merit the high place they hold in the esti- 
mation of Europe. Under the museum is a cabinet de- 
TOted to Chinese curiosities; the most remarkable of 
which is a model of the interior of a Dutch town, made 
finr Peter the Great of Russia, but refused on account of 
the high price fixed on it In another room is a model 
of the Japanese island T^sima, representing the inhabit- 
ants in characteristic costiunes, ^ther engaged in the 
various duties of life on land, or dimpling the sorfiioe of 
this water in their eastern junks. 

In the king's palace is an elegant jaspier vase, of the 
size and shape of a large baptismal fimt It is exhibited 
as a present firom the King of Prussia, and the most su- 
perb specimen of its kind in this part of Europe. The 
church in which the venerable Saurki used to preach, is 
now a miserable ruin. 

The little village of Schevening on ^ sea-coast, 
about three miles firom the Hague, supplies the town with 
fish, which is carried there every morning in trucks 
drawn, as we are informed, by large mastiflBs. The road 
is over a bed <^ sand. The aftemooA I passed tiiere was 
stormy; and it would be difficult to picture to one's 
mind a spot more dreary than Schevening then appeared. 
A large bath-house, built by ordw of government, is the 
odIj building in the place, except the huts of a few fish- 
ermen. 

A covered boat, like aa Indian bhauHah, sets off al- 
most every hour firom the Hague to Leyden, a distance 
of eleven miles. It is towed by a single horse, and car- 
ries about twenty peq>le, of aU descriptions, ranged on 
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two benches. The ftre is only a few pence. In this 
singular conveyance we were stowed with a variety of 
living cargo of Dutch and Flemish peculiarity. The 
evening was fine, and the fertile country, though flat, 
was interesting fi'om the novelty of its character. Here 
and there the banks are lined with rows of poplar and 
willow. The fields are studded with mills fer throwing 
the water into canals, when long-^xmtinued rains have 
inundated their surfece. 

The houses are low, long, and narrow, but particularly 
clean. Each garden has its summer-house, where to- 
bacco and coffee unite their fiimes to lull the torpid 
Hollander to the sleep he covets. Some of these sum^ 
mer-houses are remarkable fer the neatness they dis- 
play ; being prettily ornamented with light wooden de- 
corations and sylvan figures; but, like the gardens, they 
exhibit too much regularity and too many straight lines 
to suit an Ehiglish taste. 

Leyden is "^built on the ancient bed of the Rhine, a 
branch of which river still passes through it, and gives 
the name of Rhynland to the surrounding country. The 
town omtains about thirty thousand inhabitants and a 
hundred and forty-five stone bridges, forming communi- 
cations between the islands into which Leyden is divided 
by numerous canals. Every street is undermined by 
sewers. One of these is a mile in length, and sufficiently 
large to admit a boat, for the purpose of cleansing it 
The gutters are covered with boards only, raised at plea- 
sure to receive the dirt. 

Leydeifi signalised itself in 1573, by the stand it made 
against the Spaniards, when the Duke of Alva had sub- 
jected the whole of Holland except this gallant town. 
The distress to which the besieged were reduced is 
scarcely surpassed in the history of Europe. Probably 
none but the Jews have ever suffered greater horrors. 
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For Mven weeki the fleih of dogs md horset, widiafew 
roots and herbs, formed the only food of the inhabitants. 
At hng^ the elements interposed on bdialf of the snflfer- 
ers ; one of the dykes was burst by an equinoctial gale ; 
the whole ooontry was inundated ; and the deluge that 
drove away the Spaniard, bore on the sur&oe of its 
waters boats ladm with j^visions, sent from all quar- 
ters to the relief of the town. To reward their bravery, 
the Prince of Orange ofibred the burghers an umversity, 
or exemption from taxes ibr a certain term of years. Pre- 
ferring the fbrmer, they have a just reward in the rise 
amongst them of many who, m various departments of 
science, have attained an eminence on which they stand 
conspicuous to poster^y. Foremost in this noble oom- 
pany is Boerhaave, whose talents and perseverance 
raised him to tfie rank of the first tthenist and phy- 
Aoianofhisday. He professed these sciences in tibe 
wiiversity ; and in the examinatiop room, his picture is 
suspended vdth those of aS who have held the office of 
professor here. In this venerable society we remarked 
the portraits of Scaliger, Salmatius, Witsius, and Ar- 
minius. The painter Gerard Douw was a native of 
Leyden ; and Rembrandt of its immediate vicinity. 

The botanical garden does honour to the taste and 
•dence with whidk it was arranged by Boerhaave, who 
planted there two palm-trees, the living memcMrials of the 
great master: the anatomical theatre is wcnihy of such 
a patron : as are the museums of natural liistory and an- 
tiquities, which contain some of the finest collections in 
Europe of stuffed animals, skeleUmsa and minerals, be- 
sides twenty-feur mummies. 
'At Catwyk, a few miles from Leyden, is the artificial 
emboudiure of one of the branches of the Rhine, which 
disgorges itself into the sea at low tide, through a chan- 
nel far betow the level of high water, and protected firom 
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the ocean by sluioes, that open to let out the river as 
the tide falls, and close to prevent its being filled by 
the sea as it rises. A bolder design of man has perhaps 
never befen accomplished. 

Haarlem stands on a lake of the same name, fourteen 
miles from Leyden. The population is about twenty 
thousand. We were not a little surprised to find that 
neither French nor English gold could be exchanged 
here. No money-changer was to be met with, and the 
people of the inn, who spoke only Dutch, gave us to un- 
derstand that they did not know the value of our coins. 

We paid a sovereign fi>r an hour^s enjoyment of the 
organ in the cathedral of St Bavon, which is admitted 
to be tiie finest in the world. It has eight thousand pipes, 
and six^-eight stops. The largest pipe is thirty-two feet 
long, and sixteen inches in diameter. One of the pieces 
we heard represented a band with every variety of mu- 
sic ; another, a storm of rain and thunder, the effect of 
which was astonishing. The loud peals of thunder 
seemed to roll over the building, while drops of rain beat 
violently on the roo£ The storm gradually exhausted 
itself and all was calm. 

In the town-house we saw the first books printed, in 
1440, by Lawrence Coster, the inventor of the nxt His 
house, and a statue in the market-place dedicated to his 
memory, still exist The latter bears the Mowing in- 
scription :^^ 

** MKMORLS SACRUM. 

Typographia, ars artium omnium conservatrix hie 
primum inventa, circa annum 1440.** 

It is interesting to recollect, that Linnsus fi>rmedhere 
the botanical system, which was afterwards matured by 
the study of nature in the flower-dad mountains of Nor- 
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way. Two tulip-trees planted by him still raniTe, the 
rivals in age and honour of the palms of Boerhaave in 
the sister garden of Leyden. Since his time, this place 
has been renowned for its tulips, and the temptation to 
buy some roots for transmission to England was too 
great to be resisted. It is difficult to decide whether the 
late purchase of one of these flowers for a thousand 
pounds is an act to be approved or not Perhaps 
without such encouragement the necessary stimulus to 
horticultural adventure would be wanting ; and enter- 
prise in the departments of natural philosophy can 
scarcely bg too well rewarded. 

Leaving Haarlem yesterday evening, we drove nine 
miles in a cal^he to this city, of which I hope to send 
you an account in my next. * 
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LBTTIiai H. 

Amaterdam, fiSth June^ 1830. 

This city has been fi>tmed since the thirteenth oen- 
tury. It derives its name from the river Amstel, on 
whose bank it is sitaated, and the enormous dam that 
opposes the inroads of the sea on a country snatched 
from its lawful dominion. The whole town which is 
nine miles in circumference, stands on piles driven into 
the mud. Under the tow)i house alone are thirteen 
thousand six hundred and ninety-five. Well might 
Erasmus say that he had reached a city, whose inhabit- 
ants lived like crows on the tops of trees ! Ninety 
small islands, united by two hundred and ninety 
bridges, form the site of the town, which contains a 
population of about two hundred and B.'ve thousand sbuls, 
of whom one tenth are Jews. Owing to the number of 
canals, and the quantity of stagnant water in the vi- 
cinity, the air would be still more prejudicially^ affected 
than it is, were it not fi>r mills which are kept constantly 
at work to communicate an artificial motion to the 
water. Several of these are employed likewise to draw 
up the mud brought down by the Y to its junction with 
the Amstel, which, but for this precaution, would Uock 
up the passage of the river. 

Most of the houses in Amsterdam are built of brick, 
and entered by a flight of steps; but, two of the same 
shape and size are seldom seen together. Every variety 
of architecture is united, so that the whole exhibits a 
grotesque appearance not easily to be described. The 
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streets are broad and clean ; and the fronts of the houses 
do not« as in most of the Dutch towns, incUne inwards, 
many degrees out of the perpendicular. 

With the exception of the palace, a large and heavy 
edifice, and the collection of Putch pictures, there is 
little of an indivi<kial character to attract a stranger's 
attention. The tout^nsemble is striking. An English- 
man feels himself to be in a country different from his 
own, yet he can scarcely decide what marks most forci* 
bly the distinction. The stagnant water and the low 
lands, connected, as they are in the mind, with their 
necessary concomitants miasma and sickness, are what 
most displease : unless, indeed, the traveller be annoyed, 
as we have been at every inn, by finding sheets on the 
bed from which the moisture might almost be wrung in 
-drops. 

The collection of pictures to which I have just le* 
ferred is the only one not removed to Paris during the 
reign of Napoleon. It contains the choicest pieces of 
Rembrandt, Grerard Douw, Snyder, Paul Potter, Teniera, 
WoUvermans, and Rubens. Among the chef d'ceuvres 
of these artists, those that most attracted us are an 
evening school by Gerard Douw, in which the varied 
characters and conflicting passions of the pedagogue 
and his boys are strikingly exhibited ; the change of a 
n^ht watch by Rembrandt, where the lurid and partial 
glare of a lamp is contrasted with the silvery and diil 
fused light of the moon ; and lastly, a repast of the con- 
federates after the treaty of Munster, by Yander Heist, 
ibr one figure of which, the Emperor Alexander is said 
to have of^ed three thousand j>ounds. 

The churches are uninteresting as buildinga, and very 
diflforent from those of the Netherlands, whose internal 
decorations rival their external splendour. 

The guide conducted us to the docks of the Dutch 
3 
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East India company. Reoollectinsr the power they 
once possessed, and the sturdy opposition they offered 
to the establishment of the British dominion in the East, 
we were prepared for something better than a miserable 
shed, containing three or four worn out ?essels under 
repair. The apology he offered for the decayed sinews 
of this commercial body is, that the original dock was 
carried away by the sea, which, breaking through a 
dyke, inundated the town some years ago; and that 
half the present building was destroyed in 1822 when 
the piles gave way. But the fact is, their commerce 
received a deadly blow by the injudicious opening of the 
trade with China. Hundreds of adventurers embarked 
their fortunes in this hazardous speculation and de- 
stroyed the profits of one another, so that tea is now ac- 
tually selling in Holland for a less price than it costs in 
China. 

The diamond mill is one of the most interesting ob. 
jects in Amsterdam. It is the property of a Jew, whose 
son a clever lad, obligingly conducted us through the 
rooms, and ezplamed the various parts of the process of 
polishing diamonds. Four horses turn a wheel setting 
in motion a number of smaller wheels in the room above, 
whose cogs acting on circular metal plates, keep them 
in continued revolution. Pulverised diamond is placed 
on these ; and the stone to be polished, fastened at the 
end of a piece of wood by means of an amalgam of zinc 
and quicksilver, is submitted to the friction of the ada- 
mantine particles. This is is the only mode of acting 
on diamond, which can be ground, and even cut by par- 
ticles of the same substance. In the latter operation, 
diamond dust is fixed on a metal wire that is moved ra- 
pidly backwards and forwards over the stone to be cut. 
You are probably aware of the distinction between a 
rose diamond and a brilliant. The one is entire and set 
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Tertioally ; the other is dlTided, and set horiiontally. 
The ItLTgest diamonds are reserved for roses, which al- 
ways rise in the centre to an angle : the smaller are 
used as brilliants, and have a flat octagon on the upper 
surface. 

Across the river, a road runs on the top of a dyke, for 
seven miles, to Saardam. In this little town, Peter the 
Great, disguising himself, and assuming the name of 
Michaeloff, worked for. some years as a shipwright, that 
he might instruct his people in that art. From Saar- 
dam, you may remember that he went, about the year 
1700, to Deptford, where he perfected himself in the trade ; 
and then exchanged for a sceptre the humble mien of a 
carpenter. A rude picture, which I bought on the spot, 
of the interior of his workshop, that was covered in 1823 
by a brick building at the order of the Princess of 
Orange, is reserved to gratify your curiosity. In the 
hut are two rooms and a loft. In the first little room 
are a table, three cbairr and a recess which served as 
a bedstead. The Emperor Alexander visited in 1814 
this abode of his great ancestor, and ordered two inscrip- 
tions to be recorded in memory of the event The one is, 

" Petro Magno— Alexander." 

The other, in Russian and Dutch, ** Nothing is too little 
for a great man." 

Saardam has declined from its former splendour. Its 
f^hief wealth now consists in tobacco, paper, and sawing- 
mills. These, which exceed two thousand in number, 
are oflen grotesquely painted, giving a singular and 
novel appearance to the village. They are worked by 
the wind, and some of them will cut forty planks at 
once. • 

Not many miles from Saardam is a village called 
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Brock, whose pecnliar elittractor, so difierent from the 
busy capital near which it stands, baffles all mj conjee^ 
tares, perhaps your imagination may be more snccess- 
fill in tncing a cause sofficient to prodace the effects we 
see. On entering the village of Brock, the traveller is 
struck with the neat appearance of the streets, paved 
with Tariegated brkks, pebbles, and shells ; and with 
the green painted houses and their little parterres, all 
lk>rdeiing a lake which, but for its discoloured waters, 
would enhance the beauty of the spot. Yet icarcely 
an individual is to be seen. Carriages are not permitted 
to enter. Every house is closed. The door» are locked : 
tihe shutters are shut. Silence reigns : and you might 
fkney yOurself in a fiiiry land peopled by invisible spi« 
rits. DiKgenoe and comfort seem |o eiist ; yet the 
agents and recipients are alike unheard and wiseen. 
There are about three .hundred houses; many of a 
whimsical fbrm. The inhabitants live entirely in the 
back of their dwellings: the front door is never opened 
except on occasion of a marriage or death ; and on no 
pretext oan a stranger be admitted within. They have 
no amusements that we could discover ; and the only 
three children we saw out of school were discussing 
some recondite game over a piece of wood, with all the 
sobriety of sixty years. 

As we entered a school which contained about forty 
boys, they were rising, and the master with great so« 
lemnity offered a prayer before their dismissal. We 
hoped to obtain from him some clue to the real cause of 
a local peculiarity so striking as that which Brock pre- 
sents ; but he either could not, or would not', satisfy us. 
He talked sensibly in the main, but afiected to laugh 
at our supposing that the people of Brock differ from 
other people. ** The only difference,'* he said , ^* consists 
in this— others have their fortunes to make ; these have 
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made their fortunes : therefore the world has no at- 
tractions for them and they seek repose.*' Experience 
does not lead to the conclusion that men find less plea- 
sure in the enjoyments of time and sense as they ac- 
quire the means of procuring them in a greater degree. 
Moreover, his observations would induce the inference, 
that the village is composed of the country-seats of 
merchants retired from business ; whereas, he assured us 
that the inhabitants had occupied their present abodes in 
the persons of their ancestors for many generations, and 
that they seldom intermarry with those of neighbouring 
towns. I thought at t>ne time that they might be Mo- 
ravians,; but they are not. Their creed and discipline 
are those of the reformed protestant church ; and in 
their religion they seem to differ from the rest of the 
Hollanders only in the honourable distinction of milder 
manners and purer lives. I have seldom seen a spot of 
such interest. The veil of mystery which overshadows 
it perhaps enhances the pleasurable feeling, by giving 
scope to the imagination ; and it is not impossible that 
a perfect acquaintance with the rise and progress of 
their customs might detract something from the interest 
which I am inclined to feel for the unsophisticated 
natives of Brock. 

The Dutch men are short and stout; the women fair 
and plump. The latter wear broad bands of gold round 
the temples, uniting large pendants in the form of coni- 
cal ear-rings. French is the language of the higher or- 
ders, but the lower understand only Dutch ; except at 
the sea-port of Rotterdam, where many speak English. 
The-nationel character is observant, industrious, calcu- 
lating, frugal, brave, and phlegmatic All these quali- 
ties may )^ traced, in a greater or less degree, to their 
peculiar situation, in constant danger of inundation. 
From earliest in&ncy the Hollanders become attentive 
3* 
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observers ^f their enemy, whose inroads they check by 
calculating^ foresight, and the effects of whose defltroctiYe 
incursions they repair with industry. The firequent loss 
of the labour of years compels them to be proTident and 
frugal ; and in the constant proximity of danger, they 
become habitually brave; while repeated disappoint- 
ments and permanent distrust render them compara- 
tively cold and phlegmatic. 

There are two things of a peculiar character in Hot- 
land which deserve to be noticed. One is the enactment 
ihithorising husbands, wives, and children, to be im- 
prisoned in a house of correction set apart for the chas- 
tisement of offences against the laws by which the rela- 
tions of social , life are gov^rnedv The other, a 
contrivante for compelling the incorrigibly idle to work. 
At one end of the room is a pump, and a stream of 
water runs in from the ceiling ; so that unless the pri- 
soner labour continually, he must inevitably be drowned. 

The common mode of salutation in this country cu- 
riously exemplifies the remark, that the expressions used 
by various nations in token of friendly greeting bear re- 
ference to the object they most esteem, and bespeak their 
habits or general tone of fbeling. The Greek and Ro- 
man salutations may be adduced as instances in point ; 
so may the English, French, and Italian ; nor can we 
ferget the tranquillity and repose implied in the Oriental 
word "sateawi." To these and other characteristic ex- 
pressions may be added the Dutchman's "How do you 
navigate ?'' Ever on the water or in the water, the 
ideas of this amphibious people are inseparably con- 
nected with the element which they alone have sub- 
jected ; and the words, which I have translated literally, 
inappropriate in any <^her mouth, are aptl^ addressed 
by the Hollander to his aquatic brother. 

Our party hat been rery pleasant. You know my 
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long tried friendship with V . The more I see, 

the more I value him. The ladies add much to our en- 
joyment Mr. R — is full of information and viva- 
city; and, though seventy years of age, seems the 
youngest of the party. A few days I regrret to say, will 
separate us. While they go southwards, I shall turn 
my solitary steps to the hleak regions of the north. 1^6 
undertaking is arduous, but it dffisRi much of enjoyment 
and benefit. The difficulties of a fbreign tongue recede 
hefbte a determination to subdue them ; and one soon 
learns to ask in any language for the necessaries of lift» 
tn terms at least intelligible, if not grammatical. 
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LETTER III. 

Hamburg, 29th June, 1830. 

On Saturday, the 26tb instant, I left with much re- 
gret the friends with whonh I made the tour of Holland ; 
and embarked at Amsterdam on a steamer for Hamburgr^ 
She weighed anchor about three in the morning of Sun- 
day. Thirty-four hours brought us to the town of Cul- 
haven, that stands on the bank of the Elbe, not many 
miles from its embouchure. On the left we passed He- 
ligoland, now reduced from its former condition aifa well 
peopled and rather famous island to a miserable mound, 
which is gradually decreasing under the encroachment 
of the sea. It was once covered with temples dedicated 
to heathen gods, and appears to have been a spot of 
great sanctity : this fact is commemorated by its name, 
signifying "the holy land." — Many of the Grerman lite- 
rati suppose that Heligoland contained one of the seven 
tribes referred to by Tacitus as worshipping Hcrtha, or 
the goddess Earth. Our own ancestors, the Angles, 
formed one of this numbey. as the English word so ob- 
viously connected with the object of worship sufficiently 
attests in confirmation of historical evidence. 

The entrance to the Elbe, the ancient Albis, is studded 
with an unusual number of buoys, which, as well as many 
landmarks, indicate the difficulty of the navigation of this 
river. The banks are so low that we sailed for some 
miles in what is called the mouth of the Elbe, without 
descrying land on either side, except where an occasional 
tower, elevated for the purpose, or a very distant hill, in- 
fringed on the even line of the horizon. 
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Cuziiateii is a smi^ and dir^ teaport attaehed to 
.Hamlmiir, and governed by one of the senators of that 
town, who socoeed to the <^oe m rotation. It is fortified* 
and contains a small garriscm. The' English, and%other 
foreign packets for Hamburg, stop here, while the mails 
are sent by had to their final deetinaticm. This port is 
a pos ses s i on of great importance to the neighbonring firee 
eity, both as a dep6t and maritime staticm ; since tha 
water is deep and will reeeire ships of afanost any harden. 

The day was bright and clear. As we sailed op the 
noUe riyer, the flat and not nncnltivated coast of Hanover 
on the right, and that of Denmark on the left, lay ex- 
tended he&tn US. A range of low hills forms the baek- 
groond of the former view, that tellr a tale of the povwty 
in which the dnkcs of jfanorer wookt have remained, if 
a better fortmie had not snmmoned them to the throne d 
ITngland* Hie party (m the steamer exhibited a motley 
gronp of Dutch and German. An English merchant, a 
French petit-mattre, a Spanish charg^^'affairs, a Russian 
traveller, and a Swedish count, afforded variety to the 
ezhibitioa of character and the tones of c on v e rs a tion. 
Most of fhem, however, understood French, which, with 
Dutch and German, formed the principal medium of 
communication. At eight in the evening we arrived at 
Ibmbur^. The weather was peculiarly fine. As w« 
approached the town, the scenery, before tame and flat, 
became almost romantic; each bank being lined with 
country-seats and gardens which, tiiemselves gay in their 
summer dress, dispensed gaiety around, and seemed to 
smile on the strangers moving rapidly along the stream«- 

The hotel Belvidere stands on tiie margin of a lake, 
formed by the river Alster, which, flowing firom a dis- 
tance of thirty, 4r fl^ur-and-thirty miles through Holstehi 
and part of Denmark, is here expanded into a large basin. 
This is divided into two unequid parts. The smaller 1$ 
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more than a mile in circumference. It is nearly square, 
and three sides are surrounded with houses: while the 
fourth is formed by two dams united by a bridge, under 
which the lower communicates with the higher Alster, 
or the less with the larger lake. My window commands 
a view of this " glassy mirror." It is ten o'clock at 
night, and I am writing without a candle. The sky is 
gradually and reluctantly resigning the last hues it bor- 
rowed from the setting sun ; and a few skiffs, like gon- 
dolas, dimpling the surface of the lake, add to the beauty 
of the scene. I could almost &ncy myself in Italy. We 
read of Hamburg and its commerce, and are apt to con- 
nect with the name ideas of large speculation, 4oubtfiil 
riches, and a Hanseatic league; but seldom, I think, is 
tiie picturesque blended with such associations. 

Hamburg is in the duchy of Hdstein, in Lower 
Saxony. It was founded in the eighth century; and fi>r 
four centuries remained subject to the dukes of Saxony 
and Holstein. After that, it obtained from the German 
emperors a free government in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century: but its influence and power being 
very limited, the town soon became a prey to the cupidity 
of the king of Denmark, who laid it under frequent and 
heavy contributions. In the middle of the same century, 
Hamburg and Lubeck united their Interests in a league 
that formed the basis of the Hanseatic confederation. 
Under this protection they enjoyed a season of political 
freedom: but when most of the component members of 
the commercial league had been compelled by the selfish 
fears of tj^ sovereigns whose power held them in awe, 
to withdraw from the union, Hamburg was again sub- 
jected by Denmark, and remained so till 1618; in which 
year it was formally acknowledged as ajfree city under 
the protection of the Grerman empire. 

Though usually called the second, Lubeck being re- 
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garded as the first and Bremen the third, of the Hans 
.^towns, Hamburg' has always taken the lead. It is go- 
verned by four burgomasters, under whom is a council 
of Jbur syndics; and a third court of twenty-four senators. 
The members of these three estates supply respectively 
the vacancies that occur in their own body, but no one 
of the chambers can act independently of the other two. 
Besides the senate, there are two assemblies of elders and 
burners. The former consists of deputies firom each 
parish, the majority of whom must approve every enacts 
ment of the senate before it can pass into a law. The 
latter is formed of a hundred citizens, who meet only on 
special emergencieis. This system of government has had 
many eulogists, and seems to correspond with that which 
the Roman historian contemplated when speaking of the 
triple form of a perfect ocmstitntion. 

The territory belonging to the city is very confined. 
The Danish jurisdiction reaches even to the gate. In 
one direction, the free state extends the (genial influence 
of its liberal government about seven, but in others only 
two miles. The town of Altona, which is connectlBd by 
houses with Hamburg, was built m the middle of the se- 
venteenth century; It now contains forty thousand in- 
habitants, and belongs to Denmark. Most of the Ham- 
burg merchants have country seats there. These cam- 
pagnes, with their gardedb, lend an air of gaiety to a 
neighbourhood otherwise deficient in attractions : but the 
chief interest- of this spot consists in its being the burial- 
place of the moral poet Klopstock, whose name is iden- 
tified in memory with associations equally (kpr to the 
Christian and the man of taste. 

Of a hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants of Ham- 
burg, about eiglkeeft thousand are Jews, who pay a tax- 
for protection. The military force omsists of five thou- 
sand regular troc^ and a national guard of six thousand, 
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betides lixteen thoannd of the oitizeBs who nxe liable to 
be called on for their services by the civic aathorities. . 

In this tovm, acknowkd^^ing no government b^t its 
own, all the nations of Europe meet together, and nlUhtir , 
langttages are spoken. Its position eminently qualifies it 
to take the lead among the oommereial ports of Germany : 
accordingly, the commerce carried on here is very ex- 
tensive, though not equal to what it was before th9 
French took possession of Hamburg in the last war* 
Vessels cannot, as at Amsterdam, unload their cargoes at 
the doors of the warehouses; a convenience almost mo- 
nopolised by the HoUandera : but little practical evil re- 
•flults atom the want of deep canals, as small boats are 
'employed in lieu of barges ; and the expense is not much 
increased. The streets are narrow, without trottoirs, 
and so miserably paved that a drive in one of the common 
vahides of the place is a painful act of penance. There 
is an air of activity and busy commerce pervading alike 
jthe streets in the vicinity of the Bourse, and the broad 
handsome vmlk, called JungfrttuMtemi or Maiden's walk, 
whi<li runs along the bank of the Alster, and forms an 
evening rendezvous for the dtizens. The houses ave 
high and substantial^ but gloomy and inelegant; b^ng 
often built ina form decreasing from the third to the fifth 
story, like those in Holland. Most of them have oelkra 
undernestfi: these are either M to the poor^ who are fire- 
quently driven out of their subterranean dwellings by the 
overflow of the Akter; or they are occupied by gamldecs 
and dissolute persons of every description. 

The mAUc buildings unite the diftarent charactras of 
English^utch, and Norman arohitectura The churches 
are peculiar^ graceless. A misshapen spire is mosmted 
cm tin top of a red-brick tower ; and Ihe inside hni as 
little to reconnMNnd it as the exterior. The cathedral, 
founded in die ninth century, is said to be ona of the 
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Inost ancient in Europe. It is reidtaarkaUe only for its 
antiquity, its inelegance, and the falling steeple, which is 
some feet out of the perpendi«cilar. A crucifix over tin 
altar tells that the religion most p<^;yular (for all are alike 
tolerated,) is the Lutherfi)). These soi-disant rigid%l. 
lowers of the great reformer permit the figure of the 
Saviour on the cross to be ezUbited in relief. The senate 
is regarded as the head of the church. The preachijig is 
extempore: so are the prayers. The clergy, wbe are 
elective, are entitled to attend once or twice a year to 
confess the members of the congregation; and on these 
occasions they are remunerated by a handsome present 

I wiH not enter into a detailed account of the buildingvi 
of a city that boasts nothing of a remarkable character. 
The exchange, or Borsen Halle, the Stadt-house, and the 
bank, are almost below mediocrity in point of external 
appearance; but architectural splendour is seldom found 
in modem republics. The college supports nx proleMors, 
and the foundHng hospital is calculated to o<nitain a thou- 
sand children. There is a public establishment, called 
Lombard, where money may be raised by the pawn of 
property to any amount at an annual interest of six per 
cent.; an institution calculated to engender prodigality 
and propagate distress. A mile firom the town is the 
Krankenhaus, on hospital. It contains no less than thir- , 
teen hundred sick ; and affords an asylum to all old per- 
sons who, by the fMiyment of a very small sum, secure . 
for themselves a comfortable residence during the re* 
mainder of their days. I have been over the whole of it 
this afternoon, and am much pleased with its cUgUiliness 
and arrangement. 

I remember to hiive read in some JBnglish work an ae- 

oount of a curiouli plan adopted here for the punishment 

of the idle. They are said to be placed in a basket, and 

susp^ided over the fMe in the house of coneotion, while 

4 
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the rest of the inmalis are at dinner ; and to be detained 
inthat position, tantalised by the savoury fumes, till ni^t ; 
by which time it is presumed that they have acquired 
sufficient experience to induce them to work the follow- 
ing day. This account is perhaps correct, but I have 
had no opportunity of making an enquiry on the subject. 

Neither the gallows nor the guillotine is used in Ham- 
burg. The work just referred to mentions, what I re- 
peat on its authority, that criminals condemned to death 
are place4 on an inclined board with their hands tied be- 
hind and fixed in the centre, while the feet are fastened 
at the bottom of the machine, which being then- raised by 
pulleys and let down again by a violent jerk, dislocates 
the knees and shoulders, and produces death I Another 
mode of inflicting capital puni^mi^it is to draw the cul- 
prit backwards and forwards on a roller studded with 
sharp spikes that pierce the back, while his face is sprin- 
kled with boiling sulphur ! 

The venders of milk carry it about in red pails, main- 
taining that this is the only colour which does not com- 
municate an unpleasant flavour. If such be the case, the 
peculiarity must result fi*om ingredimits composing the 
paint In £!ngland, where red is made from an oxide of 
lead, our flirmers would gain little credit for a similar 
conclusion. But here a prejudice in' favour of this colour is 
generaL Every sail on the Elbe is red ; and every house, 
except some few that are of stcme, is built of brick of a 
bright red complexion; the intermediate lines of mortar 
being distinctly defined to exhibit it in greater contrast. 

The ^ibress of the men differs in no perceptiUe degree 
fi'om our own. Some of the trades, however, have pecu- 
liar ffarbs ; for instance, carpenters go ^bout in cocked 
hats and leath^ aprons; whileL bakers are characterised 
by black waistcoats; and waiters at hotels by green 
aprons. The costume of the women of the lower orders 
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is like that of some of the cantons d Switzerland. The 
straw hat is in the shape of a plate ; the eoncave snrftce 
being applied to the head. A petticoat of coafse blue 
cloth depends from a dirty jacket without sleeves ; and 
shoes with wooden bottcmis and leather tops complete the 
grotesque figure. 

Unmarried women wear the hair todded into two tails, 
like those of China men, hanging down their backs, and 
nearly touching the ground. Married women cut off one 
of these curious appendages; if they marry a second time, 
the other b amputated and the whole hair concealed. It 
is singular that Tacitus, speaking <^ the ancestors of the 
HamburgenH-fbr such the Suevi probably were— remarks 
a peculiarity in their mode of dressmg the hair. He ob- 
serres that they braided and tied it up in a knot; and 
that they were thus distinguished firom the rest of the 
(%rmans ; while their slaves, like those <^the neighbour- 
ing people, were kept shaven or dose cropped. He adds 
^t some of the oth^ Germans braided their hair, though 
only in youth ; but the Suevi continued to do so even in 
old age ; and their chi^ tied it in a knot on the top of 
the head, (as the Sepoys do in India,) to make themselves 
appear taller and more terrible to their enemies. 

In former days Hamburg was well fortified. It has 
been the scene of much bloodshed ; but now peace reigns. 
The imide fo&M is planted with shrubs on both sides, and 
the centro is laid out in parterres : so that the country is 
literally brought into the town. 

To-morrow I hope to cross the Danish promontory to 
Kiel, whence a steamer plies to Copenhagen, ftom which 
capital my next letter will probably be dated. 
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LETTER IV 

Copenhagen^ 5th July^ 1830. 

On the mcNrning of Wednesday, the 13th ultimo, I left 
Hamburg, accempanied by a Norwegian gentleman and 
a Swiss count, on a journey through Holstein to KieL 

Holstein is^bordered on the north by Schleswig and 
Jutland. The three provinces belong to Denmark, an<l 
form what used to be called the CimlMric Chersone^ua. 
The ancient inhabitants of this country signalised their 
bravery at a very early date. Tacitus, who wrote ninety, 
dght years after Christ, speaks of them as forminffll 
body ** small in number but great in renown;'* and ad* 
▼erts to the large encampments which then existed on 
both sides of the Cb^rsonesus, in testimony of ^ 
strength and numbers of the nation ; three hundred thou- 
sand of whom are said by Plutarch to have madi .^ 
irruption into Italy. 1 

In eighteen hours we accomplished a journey of. se:* 
venty miles over the worst road 1 have travelled, except 
in India. Deep sand was occasionally exchaq|||Mi finr 
deep water, and here and there, where the road v^as be* 
fore absolutely impassable, the Danish govem&ent has 
permitted a pav^ to be made. Happily this never ex- 
tends over more than a few yards, or it would be im- 
possible for any springs to survive the ordeal. The whole 
distance to Kiel is divided into four posts, at each of 
which the vehicle is changed. The regulations require 
that a carriage with three persons should have*as many 
horses, which cost, including every thin|f, about fourteen 
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pence a mile. The first three stages we had a cal6che, 
worse thou the vilest hackney coach in the streets of 
•Lcmdon. But how shall I describe the last? It was a 
basket, about fifteen feet by five, placed on fi>ur wheels, 
with cross benches, each adapted for two persons. The 
whole calculated for twelve. The leader was some feet 
a-head of the wheel-horses. The driver, sitting on the 
first bench, wore a uniform that, once was red turned up 
with yellow, and a hat which may have been handed 
down as an heir-loom through a series of generations. 
There were no springs; and firpm half-past ^ight in the 
evening till one ia the morning* we were shaken to that 
degree, that the muscles of my back and side suffered, as 
from a cruel heating. Yet this inconvenience was more 
than compensated; £br every vil^ige and field presented 
something new. 

That which most interested us was the novelty of tra> 
veiling at midnight by the light of the sun. This is de- 
cidedly the most striking phenomenon that arrests the 
notice of a stranger in northern latitudes, where the sun 
is visible throughout almoet the whole circle of his 
course. At the pole, as the season advances between the 
equinox and summer solstice, the days gradually increase 
in length firom twelve to twenty-four hours. During that 
period, therefore, the nearer the pole the longer the day. 
In this latitude, for a short time before and after the sun 
reaches the tropic of Cancer, it dips so little under the 
horizon, that the reflected rays aSord a twilight which 
prevents the cessation of day during its limited absence. 

The soil is sandy; therefore poor. Gooseberry and 
currant trees grow wild in the hedges. The commons 
abound with many kinds of heath ; and with a species of 
silky cotton, growing out of a htrge pod, on a short and 
slender stalk. In the East they call it ^ teemul roou,''* 
in token of its dubious nature between silk and cotton* 
4« 
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WellB are conBtructed like those in India. Ilie bucket, 
when iun, is raised at the extremity of a long bar, ba- 
lanced by a heavy stone, or mass of earth, on the other 
end of the lever ; a machine that seems to have been for- 
merly employed by our Teutonic ancestors as commonly 
as it now is in Asia. 

The species of heron known in India under the name 
of paddy-bird, from its frequenting the paddy-fens, or rice- 
fields, is coinmon in the marshy lands of Holstein. This, 
as wen as every other kind of stork, is regarded with 
great veneration. It is interesting to observe tte altera- 
tions effected by time and circumstances in men^s habits 
and modes of thinking. Among the ancient Jews these 
birds were held in abomination, as we learn from the two 
hurt books of the pentateuch. In the present day they 
are cherished, and even protected by law, in Europe, 
Ana, and AiHca. In Holstein tiiey are encouraged to 
build on the roo& of the houses, and are regarded as a 
propitious omen. In Calcutta they swarm on the tops 
of the larger buildings, and may be seen sometimes in 
parties of a hundred or more on the government-house; 
their Uves being protected because they are found useful 
in removing offaL In Africa the refigiotis veneration 
paid to the ibis is perpetuated to the present day. The 
traveller Ali Bey says that a large portion of the funds 
of one of the charitable institutions at Fez, is set apart 
ibr tiie "' express purpose of assisting and nursing sick 
cranes and storks, and of burying them when dead.** 

Among so many reminiscences of the natural history 
of India, I should have been g^ad to meet with another 
dwelt on by Churke ; as it would have united a pleasing 
association with that loud and dissonant croaking of 
frogs whkh is one of the many unpleasant concomitants 
of the ramy season in India. The interesting and inde- 
fatigable traveller referred to [mentions that when he 
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passed throagh this country, the frogs struck op a chorus 
so hamMmious that he was indaced to call them the 
** Helsteln nightingales.** He thinks their numb^B 
amounted to millions ; as they certainly do in the low* 
lands of the east ; and obsenreii that though the noise <^ 
one, when heard singly, was as discordant as the word 
enaking imports ; yet the effect produced by the whole 
resembled the harmonious notes of musical-glasses. 
Some minds have the delightful faculty of converting 
every object into beauty and every sound into melody. 
This was peculiarly the case with Dr. Claike. 

The villages are far from being neat and dean. The 
peasant's house is a large building like a bam, a hundred 
and sixty or a hundred and eighty feet in length. When- 
ever we halted, we drove into the house without alight- 
ing from our carriage. The horses and eows occupy 
erne end ; their proprietors the other. The poultry and 
well-taught cats, the sparrows, and vermin which shall 
be namdess, have free access to every part The wo- 
men are pleasing, but not pretty. They wear no ear- 
rings ; and stockings only on Sundays. The ehildr^i 
are healthy, with beautiful complexions and white hair. 
The colour is attributed to the hair being bleached by 
the sun : but when they grow up and wear hats, the 
bleaching process ceases, and the hair becomes brown* 
This is Danish physiology. 

We reached Kiel an hour after midnight It seems 
that the Danes, like the Dutch, have a singular power <^ 
sle^fitng in spite of any noise : for having gained admit-. 
tanee, afler ringing and knocking till we tfaoi%ht the 
house must be unoccupied, we found some people deep- 
ing in a bed placed almost against the doon The house, 
we wese told, was full ; and three of us were doomed to 
occupy the same room. Not ^>proving &is arrangementt 
I determined to search for aaoUier apartment, while my 
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Norwe^an compaiiion was satisfying the cravings of 
hunger, and the count was pa3ring the postilimi. At 
length I foiuul . one unoccupied, except hy the hungry 
and long disappointed tenants of a dirty bedstead. In a 
comer of the building was a clean basket, five feet long, 
shaped something *like a cradle. The basket was Booa 
in the room, and some sheets with a rug in the basket. 
Thus I was accommodated for the night. It is a curi- 
ous fact, that a bed in this part of the country, (and the 
observation appHes to nearly the whole of Germany,) is 
never made as long as the body of a man of moderate- 
stature ; while the only covering is a feather bed, four 
and a half feet square ; so that either the feet or shouU 
ders must inevitably be uncovered. Nor is this the worst 
part of the arrangement The heat of the feather bed 
induces viol«it perspiration, and the sleeper naturally 
throws it off. Hie sudden check which the pores expe. 
rience generally manifests itself in a violent cold ; and 
the traveller is under the necessity of submitting to the 
wretched alternative of rheumatism or an exhausting 
sudorific every night 

The situation of Kiel is good* It stands on a beautifixl 
bay, surrounded by a picturesque country ; but is itself 
dirty, and interestlpg only as the place where, in 1814, the 
treaty was signed by which Denmark ceded Norway to 
Sweden. About three miles • off is the entrance to the 
fsanal that unites the Baltie jmd the German Ocean : a 
monument of c(»nmercial enterprise whose glory, I 
hope, may one day be eclipsed by that of similar com- 
munications betwe^ the Mediterranean and Red Sea, 
and the Atiantic and Pacific oceans. This canal, begun 
in 1777, cost nearly a quarter of a, million sterling. 
ESighteen miles west of Kiel it joins the river Eyder, 
which flows into the north sea at Everlingsburen, about 
fi^ miles north of the mouth of the Elbe. 
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At fom in the afternoon of Thorsdaj the Ist imUuit, 
we embarked on a steamer £at Copenhagen, adistance of 
two hundred miles, which was accomplii^ed in twenty- 
six hours. The nomber of passengers on board was 
about thirty, of whom only one was English. The lan^ 
guages chiefly spoken were Grerman and Danish : Eng- 
Ush a little ; but French scarcely at alL An English- 
man, however, is seldom much perplexed, for he generally 
finds some one who talks Frendh or English ; and, if ac- 
quainted with German, he will be quite at home. Enter- 
ing the cabin towards dusk, I was surprised to see it 
occupied by eight beds, two in each comer, one above 
the other. These were provided with three pillows a- 
pieoe ; and four^md-twenty passengers were to be accom- 
modated on them. This was no agreeable proipeet ; bat 
a traveller submits to any thing. The alternative was 
exposure on deck. So, securing a corner in one of tho 
upper beds and wrapped in a cloak, 1 threw mjrsdf 
down and slept till I was roused by the arrival of two 
bedifeUows, whose slumbers were only Ipss noisy and dis- 
cordant than their harsh tones of conversation. 

From Kiel we steered between the islands of Lange- 
land and Laaland ; and leaving Fabter on the right, be- 
tween Moen and Zeeland. We then passed a cluster of 
littkf isles, which, uniting the beauties of hill and dale, 
of wood and cultivation, present a beautiful coup d'cei]. 
Continuing our course between the isles of Amaak and 
Saltholm, Copenhagen burst on our sight 

As we sailed over the spot where, in 1801, Nelson 
fought die celebrated battle, and as we saw the Three- 
crown-battery that poured its heavy artillery on our ves- 
sels, I could not but feel that local circumstances render- 
ed more than probable the. story which the Danes circu* 
late, that two of his vessels had been destroyed by their 
guns, and were actually stranded at the time he sent to 
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know if thej would comply with England's tenns. If 
this be the fact, the battle was theirs, the success ours. 
The death of the brave Danes who fell on that occasion, 
is commemorated by the fi>llowing motto on a monument 
erected by the king^- 

•• They fell, but Denmark stood." 

The Crown-battery is erected on an island fi>rme4 by 
ships, sunk with huge stones regularly ranged in them. 
It is constructed on the same principle as the breakwater 
at Plymouth. 

The view o£ Copra^agen from the sea is imposing. 
She stands forth in all the grandeur of a well built capi- 
tal The steeples of the churches, of the town-hi^l, and 
of some other public buildings, are unlike- all that I have 
seen in other countries. One of them rises in the form 
of three crocodiles twisted within each other*s coils and 
raised by the muscles of the neck, so that the extremi- 
ties of their tails form the top of the spire and their 
forehands the base. The tower of the observatory, in 
which Tycho Brahe framed the system of Mtronomy th&t 
obtained till the splendour of « brighter genius prevailed 
over this lesser luminary, is equally remukable, though 
less fantastic It is round and heavy. A spiral road, 
eleven feet in width, winds round it ; and the traveller 
is informed that Peter the Great drove his carriage to 
the top. 

From the political causes to which I have adverted, 
Copenhagen is no longer what it was. The population 
does not exceed a hundred and eighty thousand; and the 
commerce of the country has greatiy decreased. Its 
agriculture, however, is said to have improved since 
1792, whm Christian the Seventh liberated all the hus- 
bandmen who were slaves : an act more effectually com- 
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memorated by the gratitude of the Panes than by the 
handsome obelisk erected between the dty and Roes- 
kilde, the cemetery of the old Danish mooarchs. The 
streets of the city are wide; the honses are bnilt of stone 
or plastered brick ; and the toot ensemble is fine. There 
are two large equates. In the centre of each stands a 
colossal equestrian figure of one of the Fredericks. 
The pavmnent is formed of flag-^rtones, but erery house 
has its gutter, running into tiie general sewer^ which 
cuts through the pavement and is eoyered only with 
wood. These larger drains crossing every street at the 
top and bottom, seem to endanger hcMves ; but yet acck 
dents are not numerous. The shi{^>ing ooming ekso up 
to the town gives it a commercial air; while its position 
on the sea-shore distinguishes this fit>m every other me- 
tropolis I have-Tunted. It ecmmiancfeB an extensive view, 
enlarged by the coast of Sweden that rises above the 
horizon on the other s^e of the Baltic. 

None of the churches are remarkable for anything 
but their curious spires and antique forms. The inside 
is generally plain and unomamented ; if I except one in 
which a;e models of thirteen statues, now in the hands 
of Thorwaldsen. These represent our Saviour, the ele- 
ven apostles, and St Paul, who takes the place of the 
traitor Judas. They were executed by Thorwaldsen 
himself. The master completes a model in plaster, and 
leaves it to his workmen to chisel the marble. The de- 
sign is his, the mechanical labour theirs. 

The castle of Rosenberg is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing public edifice in Cq^nhagen. The architecture is 
Gothic. It containr a silver throne and two enormous 
candkstidis eight feet in height, three lions, a vase used 
in royal christenings, and other antiques in the same 
precious metal Among the curiositieB are two gold 
boxes, presented to Christian the Seventh, during hb stay 
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in Lcmdon, by the city and the goUkmitho^ oompuiy ; 
alao the original diploma of doctor in civil law, a degree 
oonferred on him by the Umversity of Cambridge* The 
dresses worn at the coronation of the Danish kings am 
deposited after their death in the castle of Ros^berg^ 
where they are preserved with great veneration. In the 
library are about a hundred and fifty thousand volumes, 
and fi>ur thousand manuscripts. The latter are rare and 
valuable. Many of them are Icelandic ; and prove be- 
yond all doubt, that in days when other nations knew 
little or nothing of the sciences, the Icelanders possessed 
a considerable degree of knowledge. 

The museum contains an enormous specimen of nn- 
tive silver from Sweden, measuring five fiaet, and weigh- 
ing more than five hundred pounds. There is also a greal 
variety of northern curiosities. The stone aies and hat- 
ehets of earlier times ; the rudely-carved sarcophagi ; the 
heathen images of Thor and Woden ; and the rough im- 
plements of war and agriculture ; all these beiqieak a 
state of society anterior to that of which we read ; and in 
their character indicate the habito and manners of men 
whoM native soil wfis ice, and their stature as the ** sons 
of Anak.** I had supposed that the natives of the north 
were small in size ; but it is evident that some of the an- 
oiente were gigantic ; for, not to mention the ponderous 
weapons, and the weight of the armour of past ages, 
(which even in our own country appears great to the 
present generation,) the height of Frederick the Fourth, 
marked on a i»llar at RoeskiMe, can scarcely be reached 
by a man of moderate stoture ; and Peter the Great, who 
measured his own height under it, could not have been 
less than seven feet, or six and three quarters, in stature. 

To the museum and Ubrary, open only on Thursdays 
I gained admittance to-day by a curious accident This 
ffifflTPipg a young man called, and introduoed himself as 
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a nephew of Dr. W- . Hating been to see his fa- 

mily, he eonducted me to the museum, where a profes- 
sor, named Erasmus Rask, well known among European 
I^iik>logists, was reading. The young Dane observed 
that he was a great linguist, and had traveHed in 
Persia : accordingly I addressed him in Persian. He 
seemed surprised, but after some hesitation replied in the 
same language, &p<^ogising for hb bad prontmciation, 
and saying that some years had elapsed since he was in 
Persia. However, I had found a key which opened the 
museum and the Hbraiy. The professor showed me a 
manuscript of the Revelations, supposed to have been 
written in the tenth century, beautifully executed in 
Latin, and ornamented with pictures ; also a large vo- 
lume q£ manuscripts he purchased at Bombay, contain- 
ing an account of the religion of the Pari^es and the 
tenets of Zoroaster, written in a character that he called 
Sund, quite distinct from the Sanserif and from every 
other with which I am acquainted. This library is en- 
riched with all the manuscripts which Niebuhr collected 
during his travels : and a manuscript of part of Livy*s 
history, written in the tenth century, is preserved Ijprc. 

Ck>penhagen contains a collection of pictures by the 
best masters from every country. These have been pro- 
cured with great assiduity during the last twenty years. 
We spent a long time in the gallery ; and though, afler 
visits to the finest coUecticms in Europe, a common pic- 
ture-gallery has not for my eye the charm that it would 
have fi>r one less practised, yet here I was amply repaid 
for extra exertion on a day of considerable fatigue. 

The dock-yard cannot be seen by a foreigner, (and 
surely an Englishman has no claim to privilege !) un- 
less by an express order from the king. I am inclined 
to think there is little or nothing to be seen there. The 
navy of Denmark consists of three two-decked ships, 
5 
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five frigates, seviBn sloops, and about eighty gtm-boats ; a 
sad falling oS for a country that once lorded it over the 
seas ! She has only forty thousand sailors ; few £ot a 
nation of islanders who trust to naval power fi>r political 
existence. Some more ships are now on the stocks. 
Two eighty.fbur gun vessels are nearly finished ; and the 
island of the Three Crowns is strengthened by a thick 
parapet and deep fosse, lately put into complete repair. 

Joined by a bridge to Copenhagen is the island of 
Amaak, granted in the seventeenth century to some 
Dutch refugees o)i condition of their cultivating vegeta- 
bles. The entire supply of this article of fix>d is now 
procured fi*om. these industrious foreigners, who, having 
never intermarried with the Danes, still retain their 
purity of blood, with an original s]tyle of drc^ and pri- 
mitive manners. 

The buiial ground is distant about a mile from the 
city. Like the cemeteries in mussulman countries, it 
stands on the road side. A similar position probably 
presented to the Saviour's view those sepulchres of the 
martyrs which drew forth his severe reproof to the 
Scribes and Pharisees. T|ie cemetery of the Danish capi- 
tal is a miniature of that of Pere la Chaise. The graves ^ 
the yoimg and the aged, the warrior and the bride, are 
all decked with flowers whose name or character quali- 
fies them to serve as emblems of grief or of perpetual re- 
membrance. Some of the epitaphs and devices are 
pretty. One motto consists of the simple and fiimiliar 
words, " Not lost, but gone before :" another, " I shall 
see you again :" a third, in Danish verse, may be thus 
translated — ^^ Rest, O sweetly rest, dear, in the garden 
of the dead, amidst graves, and flowers, and tears ; tiU 
little angels bearing the * forget-me-not' shall summon 
me to join thee in eternity." One grave contains the 
relics of a n:other whose husband and six orphans are 
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represented, in marble, exquisitely wrought, as doves 
brooding over their sorrows and the dust of her they 
loved. The ages of the little ones are represented by the 
size of the nestlings ; and the widowed mate covers with 
his wings the last half-fledged pledge of conjugal love. 
The scenery around is beautiiul. The cypress and the 
myrtle are wanting ; or, as I gazed, I could have fancied 
that in that spot, and over that tomb, were written those 
exquisite lines which tell of ** the love of the turtle."* 
The Jews have here, as always, a separate burying- 
ground. Their corpses are interred in a standing posi- 
tion, with the face turned towards Jerusalem. 

As we returned from the cemetery to our chaise, the 
king and queen, prince Ferdinand and the princess Caro- 
line his wife, drove by, courteously returning our salute. 
We rode behind them to the palace called Frederiksberg ; 
and then walked over the garden, which was crowded 
with citizens enjoying the cool of the evening. Though 
absolute, yet Frederick the Sixth exercises power with 
lenity, and is much beloved : he encourages his people to 
consider him as their Iriend and father. What he pos. 
sesses is open to his lowest subject : and he reigns as 
supremely in the hearts of his people, as absolutely over 
their persons and estates. You may have heard an anec- 
dote mentioned by tiie writer of a book of travels in 
illustration of the paternal character of the government 
c^ ]>enmark. An Englishman who had brought Bome 
wild beasts to the capital, was in the habit of putting his 
head into the mouth of the lion. The police interfered 
to prevent an act fraught with danger to life ; but the 



* Bride of Abydos. Happily, we can admire the un- 
rivalled poetical beauties of Byron*s works, while tho- 
roughly disapproving the principles of the author. 
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proprietor, who made money by the exhibition of a man's 
head in a lion's mouth, complained td the British minis- 
ter. The only answer he could dbtain was, that in Den- 
mark human life must not be exposed to such a risk. 
The king's regard for the security of his subjects* person 
nal property is manifested by another law, which pre- 
vents a foreigner firom obtaining the necessary signature 
to his passport till he produce a document from the land- 
lord of his inn certifying that he is not in debt 

The town of Roeskilde is about four miles from Copen- 
hagen, It contains the cemetery of the kings of Den- 
mark. Here the coffins of deceased monarchs, laid side 
by side in parallel lines, are exposed to view in all the 
splendour of gold and silver embossments and heraldic 
emblazonry. Some of the monuments wrought in mar- 
ble are very handsome. Thoae of Christian the Third, 
and Frederick the Second, executed in Italy with all the 
taste and elegance of that country, and that of the great 
queen Margaret, are the most remarkable. 

An annual fiiir is held at this season in the king's deer 
park, about ten miles from town; I saw it by accident ; 

for having hired a horse to pay a visit to Mr. B , 

the secretary to the embassy, I rode into the country £bit 
that purpose. Unfortunately for my visit, the fair was 
on the way ; nor could I, by any contrivtoce, induce the 
horse to pass it After many nnsuecessful efforts, I was 
compelled to resign the undertaking, and returned mpcfa 
mortified at the result of the expedition. The scenery 
in the park is beautifuL Through long vistas of walL 
grown trees the sea opens on the view, and the sable 
land of Sweden forms the horizon. I dare not guess 
the number of those who had assembled to witness the 
festivities, but there were many thousands. The roftd 
from the capital was thronged with carriages of every 
detcription following dose behind each other. 
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In every nation the costume of the higher orders is 
more or less accommodated to the taste of modem times ; 
hut the lower classes often retain their primitive dress. 
Thus it is in Denmark. The women wear bodies and 
skirts of different colours, in which blue and red predo- 
minate. The cap fits close to the head. It is bordered 
with a large fringe, and the back of it is often richly or- 
namented in the style of the Delhi sdarfs. A coloured 
handkerchief is bound over the cap, and tied under the 
chin ; while two red strings hang down behind, instead 
of the cues of the Hamburgers, which are here worn 
by children only. 

The Danes are not inclined to like the English. It 
would be strange if they did. They cannot forget the 
bombardment of their citadel in 1807, in violation of the 
law of nations. England has taken from them Norway 
and their navy, and they would be more or less than 
men if they could cease to feel such bereavements. In 
the arts and sciences they are far behind us. They are 
slow in conception and dull in execution, fond of money 
and addicted to liquor. On the whole, the first impres- 
sion one receives of the national character is not of the 
moat favourable kind : though individual exceptions may 
be found, as I have cause to testify, among the higher 
classes ; and perhaps better acquaintance with the great 
mass of the people would enable me to fi>rm a more 
pleasing, and at the same time a more just, estimate of 
their character. 

The few objects of interest in this vicinity may be 
quickly seen : &nd I hope soon to drive firom Copenhagen 
to the northeast point of Zealand, whence I shall cross 
the Sound and commence the tour of Scandinavia. 
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LETTER V. 

FrederiekshaU^ July 13/A, 1830. 

On Tuesday, the 6th instant, I left Copenhagen in 
company with Count Gyldenstolpe and an Elnglish gen- 
tleman, in a carriage for Elsineur. The distance is thir- 
ty.five miles, which we accomplished with three pott- 
horses driven in the unicorn mode, between six in the 
morning and three in the afternoon. At Fredericksburg, 
(burg means a castle), fifteen miles firom Copenhagen, 
we halted for an hour to see an interesting structure of 
the sixteenth century. It is a palace of Christian the 
Fourth, the architect of which was the fiunous Inigo 
Jones, who built the palace <£ Copenhagen, and our col- 
lege of Clare Hall at Cambridge. 

The king has a stud of four hundred horses here. 
They are ranged in rows of eight or twelve, according 
to their breed and colour, and exhibit noble specimens of 
the race. If ever on« could recall with pleasure Young^s 
highly poetical paraphrase of the inspired penman's gra- 
phic descripticHi of the warpborsd, it would be on such an 
occasion. 

^ To paw the vale he proudly takes delight, 
And triumphs in the fulness of his might; 
High raised, he snuffs the battle from a&r. 
And burns to plunge amid the raging war : 
He sinks the sense of pain in generous pride. 
Nor feels the shaft that trembles in his side; 
But neighs to the shrill trumpet's dreadful blast 
Till death : imd when he groans, he groans his last.'* 
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The horses of Holstein are strong and' weH.formed. 
This country supplies the cavalry of Prussia; as Jutland 
does the markets of Elngland with her less elegant hut 
stronger hreed. It is said that fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand horses have been exported in a single year during 
the late war from the Danish promontory. « 

An incident occurred in this place, trifling in itself, 
but calculated to give you an insight into the character 
of the people. I will mention it, because trifles make up 
the sum of human life, and character is more developed 
in trifles than in greater occurrences which call forth the 
deliberative faculty rather than betray the natural bent 
of mind. We left the carriage, ordering the postilion to 
harness fresh horses ; and having declined dinner at the 
inn, proceeded to the stud. On our return, the carriage 
was ready. The landlord, who was also postmaster, de- 
manded payment in advance for his cattle. We were 
surprised, but did not hesitate to comply, and put into 
his hand a Frederick-d'or. While he went to procure 
change, we entered the inn, (which we had not done be- 
fore,) and waited five or ten minutes till ho brought the 
silver, when we paid him fmd were going out. The man 
stopped us rudely, and demanded four marjcs, or eighteen 
pence, H^r the use of the room. This, of course, we re- 
sisted. He said we had sat on the couch and occupied 
the room for ten minutes, and that we should not quit 
the house till he was paid. The count, who spoke Dan. 
ish fluently, parleyed with him a long time, till words 
ran high ; and then, refusing to pay, we left the room. 
In the mean time, however, the landlord closed the gates 
of the yard, and our carriage could not proceed; nor 
should it, he protested, tiU his demand was satisfied. 
Having no resource, we were compelled to submit ; and 
contented ourselves with preferring a complaint to Mr. 
Fenwick, the English consul at Elsineur, who kindly said 
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he woald do what he could to have the man pumdied, but 
feared he should not succeed. A Frenchman, to whom 
I related the circumstance, characteristically observed — 
" Vraiment, monsieur, vous eticz ecorch^ !" 

Helsingor, or EUsineur, stands on the iea.8hore, where 
the territories of Denmark and Sweden approach most 
near to each other. Tlie passagre is called the ** Sund," 
or ^ Sound,** which signifies a narrow strait This has 
often been a source of dispute between the Danes and 
other nations. In former times they incurred great ex- 
pense in fixing buoys and erecting lighthouses to direct 
the course of ships in this dangerous navigation. To 
remunerate themselves, they claimed a right of taxing 
the vessels that entered the Sound. This right was long 
undisputed, and obtained the sanction of antiquity. At 
length, some English sailors refiising to pay the sum, 
discussion ensued, which induced a reference to the two 
governments. The subject remained in abeyance till the 
treaty of 1814, when England ceded the poiut in consi- 
deration of Denmark resigning all claims to compensa- 
tion for a heavy loss of private property sustained in 
consequence of the cruel bombardment of 1807. 

The castie of Cronberg^t Helsingor, where the un&r- 
tunate Matilda, sister of our George the Third, and mo- 
ther of the present king of Denmark, was confined, is a 
handsome structure of the same style as Frederiksburg. 
We walked over the ramparts, fi-om which the view of 
the Swedish coast and the Sound, with all the Danish 
vessels riding at anchor, is very fine. 

Close to Cronberg there is a spot called Hamlefs gar- 
den, where tradition has laid the scene of his fiither's 
murder. 

A boat conveyed us hence across the sea. The dis- 
tance is nearly three miles. The time occupied might 
have been three quarters of an hour; but ^ough we 
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reached Ensineur at three in the afternoon, yet the various 
delays to which travellers are subjected in leaving one 
country for another are such, that it was past nine when, 
having gone through all the necessary formalities of the 
custom-house and poUce-<^ice, we gained the hotel at 
Helsingborg. 

As soon ha we landed in Sweden, I ascended a hill 
that overiooks the town of Helsingbdrg, to reconnoitre 
the country. The sun was setting in the northwest, 
and the full moon shining with rival lustre in the south- 
east Before me lay the whole coast of Zealand, over 
which I had travelled in the morning. In the distance 
I eos^ desery the point of land on which Copenhagen 
stands, with the Northern and the Baltic seas stretdied out 
on either hand. In the foreground was the little isle of 
Huen, that gave birth to Tycho Brahe, with the elevated 
town of Uranienberg. Not a single cloud was to be seen. 
The calm tranquillity of a Swedish village below con- 
trasted sweetly with the scene of bustle and the din of 
many voiees whleh had been left behind in the Danish 
town. I have seldom ezperien^d so sensibly as at that 
moment the enjoyment of mere existence ; yet I wanted 
a companion of congenial tastes: — 

**Joy flies monopolists. It calls for two. 
Reverberated pleasures fire the breast!" 

With Denmark I have bidden adieu to gold and silver. 
Here none but paper money is known ; and at this mo- 
ment my coat pocket is stufted out with more than a hun- 
dred bank notes, the aggregate value of which is thirty 
shillings* The rix-dollar (or rigsthaler, from which our 
winrd is corrupted^ rig$ signifying country,) is divided 
into forty-eight shillings ; and the commonest notes re- 
present ^ight, twelve, sixte^i, and twenty-four skillings. 
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Of threcqwnce, finarpence halfiMnny, nxpenoe, and nine- 
pence of our money. 

At noon on Wednesday, the 7th instant, parting from 
the Swedish count, I left Helsingborg in a carriage with 
an jEInglish g^itleman. We travelled hy post to Gothen- 
borg, the "second town in Sweden, where we arri?ed at 
five on the morning c^the 9th, having stopped only once 
of our own accord, to secure three hours* sleep, but 
having been frequently detained by want of horses on the 
road. The mode of travelling in thu country is peculiar. 
A man is despatched some iiours be&rehand to give no- 
tice of yom* intended journey, and to drop a ticket at 
each stage, stating the hour of your arrival, and the 
number of horses required. He is called the fore- 
bud, or avant courier. When he reaches the post- 
house, men are sent oat to collect horses from the 
fitfmers. These are generally brought from grazing 
or from the plough, and four hours* notice is requir- 
ed. If the forebttd have made good progress, yon will 
travel pleasantly over ezoeUent roads at the rate of 
one Swedish, or very nearly seven English miles an 
hour; but i^ unfertonately, you overtake the ferebud, 
you are detained two, and often three hours at each poet. 
Tliis has generally been our case; therefore my first 
essay in Sweden has rather damped my expectations re- 
garding the luxury of Swedish travelling ; but you shall 
hear more on this subject hereafter . The expense is 
small. We have had three horses abreast, and the fere- 
bud counts as one ; we have therefore paid for four horses. 
The wlK^e charge from Helsingborg to Gothenborg, a 
hundred and &^j miles, has been SI. 10«. Id. sterling, or 
fourpenoe a mile ; that is, a penny for each horse per 
mile. In addition to this, we hired a servant ibr the trip 
to act as coachman and interpreter, who will receive 
twelve banoo-doUars, or one pound ; which divided among 
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the numb^ of miles, will show the correct ayervge ci 
expen^tore. 

The mode o£ fencing the fields g^ves a romantic ap- 
pearance to the coimtry* Stakes are driven perpendicu- 
larly into the gromid, and the outside planks of trees are 
nailed on these at an angle of 45°, parallel to and redin- . 
ing on one another. Thus a strong paling is secured, 
while the better timber is preserved for other purposes. 
One of the articles of domestic economy, supplied by the 
inside of the fir, is torches. Strips, saturated with tur- 
pontine, are used instead of candles, and yield a good 
light. 

In the village, the houses are small, and constructed 
diiefiy of wood ; but at Gothenborg they are large, and 
most of them are built of stone or bricks well stuccoed. 
Some of the streets have canals running through them 
flanked by trees. They are paved, but without trottoirs. 
The herring fishery was fi>rmerly carried on here to a 
great extent The Swedes say that fi-om two to three 
thousand millions of herring^ have been caught in one 
seascm off this coast; they complain that the morning 
and evening guns of the BSnglish ships during the war 
firightened away the henihgs. Whether this be true or 
fidse I will not pretend to decide. There is no doubt 
that salmon have deserted all the rivers of Europe in 
which steam-vessels j^y their noisy paddles. The annual 
movement of large shoals of herrings is a most interest- 
ing fiict They are s&id to proceed at a certain season 
of the year in one vast body from the direction of Spitz- 
bergen. Pursuing a southern course, this is divided by 
our island into two parts ; one of which traverses our 
eastern, the other our western coast It is the fi»md» of 
these that supplies the fishermen of Scandinavia and 
Denmark. 

Gothenborg was fbuaded by Charles the Ninth, about 
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two hundred years ago. It stands on the Gotha, whence 
it derives its name. The population may be about twen^ 
ty thousand. The cathedral of Gothenborg is a large 
massive building of modem, but singi^ar, style. Over 
the altar is a cross. Above, a crown of thorns is sus- 
pended ; and upon it is a robe sudi as the Asiatics wear 
round their l6ins. At the foot of the cross are two 
angels, the one with his breast covered by his hands, the 
other pointing to the skies. The whole is richly wrought 
in gilt work, the figures being as large as life. A simi- 
lar representation of angels* heads on a smaller scale is 
attached to the front part of the pul^ On either side 
of the church is a range d windows, forming the fiioe of 
th^ vestry and ante-room. These are likewise richly 
gilt, and add to the splendour of the tout ensemble. 
Over the altar, which stands in a recess, tlie roof is shap- 
ed into a dome, that not only i^ves an air of novelty to 
the interior of the buildkig, but makes it appear larger 
than it really is. 

l*his is probably the country inhal»ted by our anoes* 
tors the Goths, to which they gave the name it still retains 
of Grothland. A belief prerails generally, that they owed 
their origin to the Scythian tribe called GetsB ; who, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, dwelt on the coasts of the Danube, 
and derived from their legislator Zamolxis a belief in 
** the dogma of the soul*s immortality.** As their num. 
hers increased, (which they did with extraordinary ra- 
pidity,) they emigrated in various directions ; and large 
bodies settled in Scandinavia, where their kind and hos- 
pitable dispositions and moral lives acquired for them the 
name of Ooths, derived from the Teutonic word go/en, 
good, and aided* probably by its affinity to their ancient 
appellation. * Dispersed over the Southern parts of Swe- 
den, and fond of the sea, (as Tacitus observes the Swedes 
^ were, even in his time,) an attempt to cross the Baltic 
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was natural and easy. The distance from Carlftkrona to 
the nearest ports of Pomerania and Prussia is only forty 
leagues; and the first emigration of the Goths from 
Scandinavia peopled the northeastern coast of the Baltic, 
where the commercial cities of Thorn, fHbing, Konigs- 
berg, and Dantzic have since sprung up. Their second 
emigration was from the Baltic to the Euxine, whence 
they sent out colonies to Thrace, Moesia, and Italy : and 
diffusing themselves widely, formed a part of the popula- 
tion of almost every nation of Europe. In England the 
Celtic population was succeeded by the Gothic, who took 
posi^ession of more than two thirds of the country, and 
likewise sent numerous tribes to the south of Ireland. 
The terms Ostrogoths and Visigoths, or Westrogoths, 
signifying eastern and western Groths, are derived from 
the position these tribes maintained in Sweden : the one 
occupying that part of Scandinavia which borders on 
Denmark, and is called Westrogothia, or West Gothland ; 
the other, the more eastern parts near the Baltic, called 
Ostrogothia, or East Gothland. 

I had an interesting interview with the veneraUe 
bishop of Gothenborg, the head of the Swedish Lutheran 
church. He called on me, and I returned his Tisit. He 
is about forty-five years of age, and a man of pleasing 
manners. He told me that he had distributed in Sweden 
fifly thousand Bibles and Testaments belonging to the 
Bible Society: that when the last meeting was held, he 
had already disposed of two hundred and fifty Stibles and 
fourteen hundred Testaments since January, and that he 
hoped to make the numbers five hundred and two thon- 
sand respectively in the course of the year. You are 
aware that the Lutherans believe the o(^ezistenoe of the 
body and blood of the Saviour whh the^fi^haristic sym- 
Ita^B, as the Catholics do the transformation bf those sym- 
bols into the sacred elements. They and tiblently op- 
6 > 
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posed to the doetrine of electioiit whidi they wy involve* 
that of $nal reprobation. On this subject I had some 
conyersaticoi of a striking nature with the venerable pre- 
late ; as also on 1 John, v. 16, 17, whidi he thinks refers 
to final obduration of heart He urged me to visit the 
bishop of Christiania, and Count Rosenblad, the premier 
of Sweden,' to whom he favoured me with an introduc- 
tion. They are the heads of the dmrch and state in 
Norway and Sweden, and have the higher honour of 
standing forth as the champions of true religion in a land 
of much darkness. In Sweden, however, all is not dark. 
There is more than a glimmer of religious light The 
bishop thinks that the spirit of God is evidently moving 
on the face of the waters. 

From Gothenbocg to Trolhattan the distance is about 
eight and a half Swedish, or fifty-eight English, miles. 
The road, unlike that &om Helsingborg to Gothenborg, 
whidi is said to be the worst in Sweden, is in good re- 
pair; and the surrounding country exhibits a good deal 
of undulation, with large forests of firs, in which the 
Scotch and Spruce predominate. The peasants are a fine 
manly race, open in character, and mild in manners, 
lliey make good soldiers, and have generally gained 
honour in the field of battle. The women wear skirts 
and jackets of different colours, with a neat handkerchief 
tied over their heads, while the ends are allowed to float 
on the air behind. They are fair, and often pretty ; and 
their children have beautiful complexions. 

I find many thinga in this northern latitude reminding 
me of India* The wagons of the conntry correi^ond 
exactly with the hackries of the east; and are drawn by 
bullocks yoked in a similar manner, though not guided 
1^ a string passed through the nostrils. The Indian jay 
and crow are comnum here. .The plumage of the fimner 
is far richer than that of the English jay ; the latter re- 
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sembles the species known among ns by the name of 
Royston crow, from its freqnenting that part of Hert- 
fbrdshire. At Fredericksburgf, in Zeeland, we met a man 
carrying a large bundle of grass of a fragrant odoor, which 
proved to be the same as that of the Indian tattees. The 
tattee is an apparatus for cooling the air admitted into 
houses, by causing it to pass through frames in which 
this ^ss is kept well watered. ■ If these details be unin- 
teresting to you, I must plead as my excuse that the 
comparative study of countries and their productions 
flills immediate^ within the province of a traveller ; and 
tiiat every thing connected with India has an^ especial 
daim to my attention. 

Hitherto the weather has been pleasant It was be* 
coming hot ; but the two last days brought heavy rains, 
and the air is consqnenily cool again. I am now out of 
the beaten track of ISngUsh travellers, very few of whom 
have visited this part We have seen but one Englishman 
since we entered Sweden. He is a sportsman who re- 
ndes in that country and Norway lor the purpose of 
hunting, shooting, and fishfaig. I understand that he 
has written, or is writings a work on the fiekUptnrts of 
Scandinavia. 

The name of Trolhattan will, no doubt, leeall to your 
mind the enterprising scheme of Grustavus the First, to 
form a ooinmunicatiQn between the North Sea and the 
Baltic, in order to avoid the embarrassments to which 
Swedish ^pe were subjected by the Danes in their pas- 
sage through the sound. From 1526 to 1747 several un- 
successful eSartB were made by Christian and Charles. 
Li the latter year the canal was rendered navigable from 
Trolhattan to Wenersborg, a distance of ten miles : but, 
to avoid the &11 of the Gotha, it was necessary to exca- 
vate the rock for three miles fiurdier. This was effected 
in 1800, and a vessel maj now go from the lake of 
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/ Wetter^ through that of Wenner, the canal, and the river 
Gotha, into the Cattegat. In this voyage she has to 
pass through nineteen locks, and falls a hundred and 
sixty feet The locks are fixed in solid granite ; eight 
of them are close to each other, and near Trolhattan : 
the effect produced by their consecutive position, giving 
them the appearance of a mighty ladder, each step of 
whicl^is formed by a reservoir of water, is at once most 
remarkable and imposing. Except the Via Mala on the 
Splugen pass into Italy, I ^ave seen nothing with which 
to compare so laborious an excavation; and in many 
respects greater difficulties were to be encountered here 
than there. But the interest of this spot arises more • 
from natural than from artificial beauties. The river 
flows under a bank of high rock, on which firs ar^ now 
thinly, and now more abundantly, scattered. An island 
in the centre, opposing the natural current of the water, 
causes it to rush angrily down an inclined plane in ad- 
vance. The' contract^ passage increases the tumult of 
the stream, which, acquiring a prodigious velocity in the 
gradual descent alluded to,^ curls over a rock rising just 
enough to inflect the line of water in the form of a dol- 
phin^s head, and then precipitates its foaming waves into 
the gulf below. 

Near the faU is a cavity of an oval shape formeriy 
t^ianted, it would seem, by some enormous stone now 
removed from his regularly chiselled seat Here sat 
6u8tavu3 Adolphus, and here the Duke of Sundermania. 
Here too, Charles the Twelfth, Carl Johan the king, and 
Oscar the present viceroy of Norway and heir to the 
throne of Bemadotte. Here I i>aused for a moment 
From this spot thousands now numbered with the dead 
have dwelt or the same sublime and awfiil scene. The 
fiice of nature is unaltered, and so it will remain when 
minds which now cmitemplate her beauties shall dwell 
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with delight, infinitdy greater itfinn tiiey eiq[)erieiice 
here, on the glories of the eternal world* 

PaMipg by the lake Wenner, we pursoed our way to 
Undeewala, a town on the ban&s of one of the Jiords^ or 
bays, which indicate the traveUer's approach to Norway. 
The inn was wretdiedly dirty. In the middle of the 
night two Frendimen, ahnost the only travellers whom 
we haye encountered in Sweden, entered our sitting 
room and converted it into a bed chamber. The dis- 
turbance was no inconvenience, for I had already been 
up repeatedly, waging war against some unwelcome 
bec^Dows, twelve of whom I had thrown out of the 
window; but the relentless host maintained such a sue 
oessM combat, that I was at length fairly driven off the 
field, and compelled to take refuge on the floor near the 
Frenchmen, in hope that my oiemies might be enticed 
away by the vicinity of richer prey. In genera], the 
aocmnmodations have been better than we antidpated. 
(kk a route so little frequented, provisions are necessarily 
cheap. The bill for a dinner <^ three or four kinds of 
meat may amount to a shilling ; which will also cover 
the expense of a Iweak&st with coffee, bread, batter, 
smoked salmon, and strawberries : but notwithstanding 
this, travelling in the north is dearer than in the south 
of Europe ; because the different sorts of carriages re- 
quired in the various countries that are visited, must aH 
be purchased. 

Here the scenery begins to assume a different charac- 
ter. Large masses of rock, some skirted with firs, others 
presenting to the wind their rugged surfiuses unrounded 
by the fiiction of at least four thousand years, are thrown 
confusedly into -the landscape. The Norwegian moun- 
tains form the background, and the tranquillity of the 
water, land-locked in successive bays, con tr as ts with the 
conflict of elements to which the mind involuntarily re- 
6* 
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fen the Btraiige^eniligv^ient here exhibited of the most 
solid parts of the creation. This kind of scenery con- 
tinued during the whole of yesterday^s journey, towards 
the latter end of which, ti^ crossed the frontier of Nor- 
way, near a village called Higdal, about a hundred 
and five miles from Trolhattan. It was late in the 
evening : but at this season the night is as pleasant to 
the traveller, and almost as light, as the day. Continue 
ing our route for fifteen miles, we reached Frederik- 
shall about twelve o^dock ; and having had very little 
sleep for seven nights, we were not sorry to consign our 
weary bodies to rest, though on beds miserably deficient 
both in quality and quantity. 

It does not always happen that what is pleasing in 
prospect is equally so in enjo3rment So it is with re- 
gard to days protracted during twenty-four hours. This 
90und$ v^ry delightfU; but the body needs relief from 
constant light, which becomes wearisome and almost 
painful. It seems as if certain functions of the human 
system were influenced, like those of plants, by light and 
darkness ; and as if the alternation of these were essen- 
tial to healthy action of body and mind. It is unpleasant, 
and seems unnatural, to go to sleep in daylight ; and a 
town perfectly still, exhibiting no signs of life except a 
straggling dog or muffled watchman in the broad glare 
of day, wears on aspect melancholy and death-like. 

I have now entered on a new and highly interesting 
country ; one of which my limited descriptive powers 
will be able to convey no adequate idea. How the 
mountain scenery of Norway will bear comparison with 
that of Switzerland or the colossal ranges of the Himala, I 
will not venture to conjecture ; but you shall hear of my 
progress from time to time ; and as it is a country little 
known, the accounts shall be more detailed. 
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LETTER \J. 

Chriitiania, 16th July, 1830. 

We reached Frederikshall, the frontier town of Norway, 
on the ni^ht of Monday the 12th instant The country, 
which in South Gothland is flat and sandy, becomes 
gradually more interesting, while the scenery assumes a 
bolder and more striking character. The nearer ap- 
proach to Norway is characterised by a great increase c^ 
wood, and numerous little bays along the line of coast 
These are called "J^fonis" or **/or<if." It is on one of 
these that the town of Frederikshall, with the fort of 
Fredertkstein, is built A Norwegian gentleman, named 
Hanson, kindly conducted us to an eminence to view a 
landscape considered one of the finest in this romantic 
country. 

Ascending & lofty mountain we enjoyed a scene which 
Switzerland can scarcely equal. On the right, an ex- 
tensive lake supplied by five rivers, whose confluent 
waters here unite to form the noble river Glomen, pre- 
sents to the eye its leafy banks and three or four pic- 
turesque islands covered with luxuriant fir trees; the 
surfiice was calm as we surveyed it ; and a few northern 
birds reposed peacefiilly on its bosom. On the left, in 
the foreground, the Glomen rushes violently down a 
precipice in three successive cataracts; being hidden 
firom the view, before the waves have regained a tranquil 
state, by a forest rising on the projecting angle of a chain 
of hiUs i in the distance through a defile of woody moun- 
tains, we overlooked a fiord, at the extremity of which 
the tower of Frederikshall b seen^ in miniature, with a 
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background of dark green forest on the heights above. 
A break in these disclosed the channel where the sea 
gains admission, and forms the fiord, here, as always, the 
diaracteristic of a Norwegian scene. While our minds 
were pleasingly excited by a view of this perfect land- 
scape, the ruin of the venerable fort of Frederikstein re- 
called to memory the &11 of Sweden's glory in the person 
•f Charles the Twelfth. Here he perished in an attempt 
%o take the dtadeL He was leaning mi a block of marble 
when a shot struck his head. This block, rudely ohiselei, 
now forms his monumental stone. CkmsoioBoe has since 
smitten me for bringing away a piece of it ; for if every 
traveller did the same, Charles would be left without % 
local memoriaL 

CloBe to the cataracts just mentioned ift an estaUiih- 
ment of saw mills, some <^ which belong to Mr. Hanson* 
The &rs are hewn and marked ; then floated down tiie 
Glomen in great numbers from various parts of the 
country ; and, being stopped here, are recognised as the 
property of their respective owners. No attempt is made 
to steal them, though unaccompanied in their progress 
down the river : indeed, there is no temptatbn, since 
trees can be obtained for the trouble of ibUing, and with- 
out the risk of a legal penalty. Where the stream winds 
round an angle, a peasant is appointed to push off from 
shore the logs that have been stranded. This is the only 
aid they require in their long and singular voyage. 
When hurled down cascades and rapids they are fre- 
quently injured ; but the cheapness of such a conveyance 
more than compensates for the loss sustained. A natural 
raft a( firs rushing down three foaming cataracts in im- 
mediate succession is an imposing sight 

A similar mode of transporting wood u adopted in 
Germany; and gratee, called ncken, are fixed at the 
mouths of rivers to collect the trees that float down. In 
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different parts of Europe where the fi>resta are inacc^s- 
sible, as on Mount Pilatus, in Switzerland, various modes 
of pbtainingr the timber have been devised. There an 
inclined plane was adapted to the rugged sides of the 
mountain, at one time passing through excavated tun- 
nels» &t another suspended over frightful chasms ; and on 
this, trees of a hundred feet in length rushed with almost 
incredible velocity through a space of eight miles from 
the top of the mountain into the lake of Lucerne. Un- 
fortunately the speculation proved abortive ; and the slide 
of Alpnach was resigned to the destructive influence of 
the. elements. 

From Frederikshall to Christiania the distance is about 
eight Norwegian miles. We slept on the road at a town 
called Moss, situated on a fiord of great beauty. In the 
morning I enjoyed a ramble over the neighbouring 
country, while the carriage was submitted to some ne- 
cessary repairs and the forebud rode on to order relays 
of horses. 

The delay afforded me an opportunity of observing 
the ceremony of a Norse marriage. A number of young 
girls with flowers in their b^ds stood at the door of the 
church. The bride and bridegroom, humbly dressed, 
entered and took their seats in a pew, while the priest 
and an acolite chanted alternately some psalms. A 
prayer was then offered, and the parties approaching the 
altar knelt to receive the benediction of the priest, and 
to join their supplications for the blessing of the divine 
institutor of this sacred rite. No ring appeared to be 
given; but it might have been without my seeing it. 
The manner of all was serious and devotional. 

It was late- op Wednesday morning before our car- 
riage was repaired; and the sun had just set as we 
reached the capital of Norway. The view of Christiania 
fFom the top of the hill that overlook^ it receives no 
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gmall accession of interest from the beauty of the siuv 
roanding scenery and the novelty ofits character. The 
town stands on a fiord running np into a continent of 
richly wooded moontains. The nnmber^of ships ridii^ 
at anchor converted the bay into a forest of masts. Hie 
metropolis, surronnded as it is by stiborbs boilt ^itirdiy 
of wood, is itself a remarka.ble object that seems to carry 
one out of the world of arts and luxmries : but having 
once entered liie town, all interest in it ceases. A plague 
seems to have swept away the greater part of the inhaMl- 
ants. Neither politics nor commerce move the natives 
to exertion. A vehicle is seldom seen in the streets ; and 
yon may walk fbr an hour Without meeting t^o^ Though 
l9ie Storthing, or representiatiiae assemUy of the country, 
is now sitting, yet even that doe» not give lift to this 
inanimate ci^, which seems to have been visited by off 
Asphaltic breeze. 

During my short stay I have received gteat kindness 
from Mr. Brod6r Knutzdon, to whom I was ftvdured 
witii an introduction by his brother in London. He 
has accompanied me about the town, devothig himadS 
fbr two days to that object ; so thi^ 1 have felt unlike a 
stranger here. Mr. Knutzdon is a banker 'of eminence 
at Trondheim. He resided some yean in Englai^; 
hence, to the hospitable kindness of a native of the north 
and the acquirements of a literary man he unites the 
polish and refinement of an English gentleman. Such 
an acquaintance isinvaluable^to a traveller. It inspires himr 
with confidence in research^ while sources of infi)naatlo» 
are opened, calculated to stimulate the activity and 
satisfy the curiosity of his mind. 

In an evening excursion we rambled over the fort and 
its environs. It is called Aggerhuus, and gfives a name 
to one of the four statistical divisions of Norway. The 
view from this spot is interesting. The eye roams over 
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the tranquil waters of the fiord, whose surfiice is studded 
wi& Islands and shipping, and rests on a hack ground 
of hills which, just as we saw them, borrowed fifom the 
setting sun the golden tint of anticipated autumn. A 
{HTospect so rich in the beauties of nature, viewed firom a 
warlike citadel and in a commercial town, offers to the 
mind an assemblage of images not firequentlj combined. 
Turning our steps homewards, we traversed again the 
ill'paved streets in search of a bookseUer^s shop ; but 
such a eonveoiienee exists only in a state of higher civilis- 
ati<m than Norway can boast. All the shops are indiffer- 
ently furnished: few of them can be recognised by 
external si|^; so tlmt a stranger finds difficulty in sup- 
I^ying himself with common necessaries. Most of the 
hotises are built of brick. Some few are of stone. The 
lowest floor is sunk below the level of the ground ; an 
arcangem^it which must be peculiarly unwholesome, as 
the town is ill-drained, and. the pavement, inclined from 
each side, converts thd centre of every street into a com- 
mon-sewer. 

, Yesterday I visited professors Hungstein and Esmark * 
the one a great geologist in this bergeau of the science ; 
the other an adventurous and scientific traveller. Pro- 
fessor Hungstein has lately returned firom Siberia, where 
he went for the purpose of making observations on the 
variation of the needle. He thinks he has proved that 
there are two magnetic axes cutting each other in the 
centre of the globe ; that their northern poles are, the one 
near the spot where Parry and Franklin fixed it, the 
other in Siberia : and their southern poles, of course, at 
the vertically opposite points. To illustrate this, he ar- 
ranged the experiments made by travellers in different 
parts of the world, especially those of navigators, and 
showed that the variation of the needle depends always 
on its (fistance from these two poles. But observations 
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were wanting^ in Siberia. He stated his belief that the 
needle would be found to deviate from the north in a 
certain manner at certain places in that country. Having 
sketched a map of supposed variations, he undertook the 
journey, under the~ sanction of the emperor of Russia, 
to ascertain the truth of his theory, and had the satisfac 
tiou to find his hypothesis verified by the result I 
obtained permission to copy the map he has drawn of 
magnetic deviations throughout the world, and regard it 
as one of the most interesting things seen in my tour. 
From Professor Hungstein I have gained some new ideas, 
the only real wealth. 

Professor Esmark was formerly attached to the acade- 
my of Kongsberg, where he delivered lectures in the 
mineralogical department. At present he holds a similar 
situation in the university of this city, which numbers 
twenty professors. The nucleus of a public library is 
already formed here ; and the Collection of books, made 
with great care and assiduity, promises some day to rival 
those of Copenhagen and Stockholm. I am informed 
that a similar embryo of literature exists at Bergen. It 
is interesting to watch the radiations of science from the 
English and Germ^ foci ; and to trace their diverging 
courses to the north and the east, and the south and the 
west. May Christianity advance with civilisation and 
knowledge, and the clouds of moral darkness be dis- 
persed by the light of true religion ! 
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LETTER VII. 

Bergm, July Zlst, 183a 
That one who has traversed the Himala should address 
an explorer of the Andes from the mountains of Norway, 
on which they had hoped to roam in pleasing^ fellowship, 
is a circumstance that seems almost to annihilate the 
distance of the of^posing- points of the compass, and to 
bring every spot of our earth within the grasp of an 
adventurous spirit I will not dwell on my disappoint- 
ment in finding that you had not arrived at Hamburg 
the day we fixed ; but, had I the pen of a ready writer, 
a tantalising description^pf all I have seen should excite 
in your mind regret at least equal to my own. The 
scenery of this country is indescribable. The *^Jjeld9^^ 
or mountains, may be conceived by the imagination; 
l)ut the beauty of the ^fiordt^'' or bays, defies alike the 
pencil and the pen. 

I had intended to proceed firom Christiania to Stock- 
holm, but Norway possesses a power of fiiscination which 
has proved irresistible. I have been led on firom one 
week to another, and am now deterred firom going by 
Trondheim tQ Tornea only by the impossibility of getting 
my portmanteau fi'om' the capital without going fi>r it 
myself. There are no diligences, and comparatively no 
travelling ; fi)r the towns of this country have far less 
conununication with eadi other than with foreign 
states: and the journey firom Bergen to Christiania, 
which I hope to commence on Monday, is undertaken 
by scarcely a dozen people in a^ear. A Norwegian 
7 
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resident of this town has just told me that he does not 
remember to have seen here more than one English 
traveller during the last five years. 

I should much like to go round the gulf of Bothnia, 
and enter Lapland: but this excursioi^is deferred tiK 
another opportunity, when perhaps we may yet be fellow- 
travellers. The Laps annually bring their deer to the 
mountains of Norway, to graze during summer on the 
rein-moss which covers, like a dress of gold, the more 
elevated Qelds. Three days before I joined two gentle- 
men, who are now my travelling companions, they had 
sopped and slept in a Lap hut widi a fiunily of those- 
wanderers, surrounded by ^iz hundred deer ; and much 
did they enjoy the opportuni^ of observing the manners 
of a race who seem to ferm a link between the worlds of 
reason and of instinct The Laps were encfunped on 
the Roraas mountain between Trondheim and Christia- 
nia, which is always occupied at this season by one of 
their families. They were living in the uncivilised 
modes peculiar to their country, deriving subsistence, 
clothes, and bedding, entirely from their deer. Drinking 
and smoking form their chief sources of enjoyment. 
How pleasure can be derived from such habits is happily 
incomprehenttUe iatu: but tibetr ideas are few ; their 
enjoyments still fewer. My firiends left them with the 
impression that they are as little as possible elevated 
above the brute creation ; though they do not quite 
answer to the description which Tacitus quotes with 
ambiguo«» feith, that they have human feces with the 
bodies and limbs of wild beasts^ 
On Friday, the 16th instant, I left Quistianiii in com- 



* Tacit de mor. Germ. cap. zlvL 
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pany with Mrs. Fowler and Gamej, two interMtiiii^ 
young men, for Dramen, a town aboirt thirty milte south- 
west from the capital, carrying' on an extensive trade 
in fire with Holland. 
Our road lay along the shore of a iSord celebrated fat 

■ the beauty of its scenery. A Buecession of hill and 
dale carried us through a country whose rich and varioui 
charaM almost fatigue through excess <tf enjoyment On 
the right hand, hills <^ basaltic porj^yry arise with 
skiing forests of birdi and fir; and as the setting sun 
sinks behind and leaves lEbe last branches ungilded by its 

* rays, their sombre shadows present to view an unlimited 
expanse of groves, in which imaginstion can scarc^ 
fiiil to place the shrines of Woden and of Thor.* The 
foreground, no less wild, oonsists with the iUosion. No 
villages nor oomtftrj^aetAs^ no cultivated fidds nor 
orchards, teU of the luxuries of the rich or the labours 
of the huiAiandman ; bbt the wliole is the monopoly of 
nature. Here she has planted her garden, and here she 
reigns supreme. The mountains her tiirone an^the 
flowery valleys her footstool, she triumphs in tiie fufaiess 
of her charms. The florist and the botanist may find 
inexhaustible treasures in this un^i^ored repository of 
her stores. Nor will the researches of the geologist be 
less am{^y repaid. Some of the hifls are formed of mar- 
Ue resting on a base of gruute, which is intimately 



* In the mythdogy of Gkreeoe and Borne, Mars, wlio 
corresponded to the Scandinavian God Thor, was fie- 
fuenUy characterised by an epithet indicative of his 
ferocity, the similarity of which (thouros) to the name 
Thor is remarkable^ Might the one word be derived 
from the other ? 
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as8oeiated with, and passes into, trap. Many varieties 
of gfranite, jasper and feldspar are seen here ; and in the 
marble quarries are crystals of green gramet and car- 
bohated lime, the rationale of whose formation is a sabje<^ 
of specnlation among mineralogists. 

On the left the sea runs up into a thousand creeks and 
bays of every shape and size, each studded with woods, 
and forming in itself a perfect picture. Where the bay 
is large, the sameness of its even surface is varied by 
islands sfninging up, as if by magic touch, exactly where 
the eye requires them; while the gentle npple of the 
distant tide and the blue tint of its water tell that the 
teeming lake draws on the resources of an ocean con- 
cealed by the mountains. 

The next day, we passed through Kdngsberg, cele- 
brated for its silver mines, which are situated in moun- 
tains of red granite resting on a base of hornblende and 
mica, whose remarkable formation long since attracted 
the attention of Norwegian and English geologists. 
These mines, now scarcely repaying the labour bestoweil 
on them, have produced larger masses of native silver 
than any others in the world. One of tliese I have 
mentioned in a former Jetter as being in the museum at 
Copenhagen ; an enormous specimen, upwards of five 
feet in length. Weighing more than five hundred pounds. 
Other pieces have been discovered of two and three hun- 
dred weight; small by the side of their elder brother, 
yet gigantic as compared with the production? of other 
countries. The Kongsberg mines abound with paineral- 
ogical curiosities, of which the most remarkable is native 
electrum, a natural alloy of gold and silver. Native 
mineral carbon is found here in large quantities, which, 
though Mack as coal and exactly resembling that sub- 
stance, can scarcely by analysis be distinguished fin»n 
diamond. 
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From this place we started witiiout much delay on wn 
ezemrsion of some difficulty, for the purpose of seeing 
the ftmoos waterftll of Rioken, called RiakennMs. 
With Kongshergf we left dvilisaticm. Each step carried 
«8 fi>rwai^ from its influenee. We had afareadj Jicoom- 
plished eight-and-fortj miles from Christiania in the 
carts of the oountrj, wluch are miserable conTeyances^ 
&r w<Mrse than the mdest taxed-cttrt seen in England; 
and the last part of the day's jomrney was over a road 
where the horse had to choose his steps between points 
of rock and stomps of cleft trees. At Mom, the only 
village within fourteen miles, and containing scarcely 
a donen men, we conld procure neither bed nor food. 
Oar own stock was produced : the stoeam supplied water; 
and a hard table was the best substitute fat a conch. 

The 18th was Sunday. The impossibility, in such a 
l^ce, of passing the day as a sabbath, reconciled us to 
the necessity of moving to the next house, called Birkoshee, 
at a distance of thirteen miles. Our route lay throng a 
forest of lofty firs, where the woodman has seidom plied 
bis axe. Torrents of rain had Men ; and the road, if 
such it could be called, was covered with riimy mud 
which rendered it yefy difficult fi>r the horses to proceed. 
In such weather we were not a little surprised to meet a 
party of peasants, nea^ dressed in the peculiar costume 
0f the district, gmg, in spite of rain and road, a distance 
of one-and-twenty miles to church. If we fiuled to 
profit by the ezami^ ^^ ^^^^ abundant cause fm shame. 

The TeUemarken women wear a red jacket; a blad^ 
skirt trimmed at the bottom with yeUow; and a short 
vest, ftatened by a ceinture where the jacket ends and 
ha n g in g in loose plaits for some inches below. A colored 
handkwchie^ tkd round the head, floats on the air behind. 
The sides of the stockings are prettily worked ; and the 
shoes are ornamented with hrge buckles or star<4haped 
7* 
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pieces of leather. The costome of the men is sometiiingr 
like that in which Charles the Twelfth is drawn, or that 
<^ the combatants in the Spanish bulLfi^hts. A short 
jacket of some decided color ; a waistcoat striped and 
very guudj; dark breedies, with a streak of red nmning 
down both sides and across the front ; worsted stockings 
well worked; broad embroidered grarters; large knee 
buckles : and shoes ornamented like the women*s. Both 
sexes wear a profosion of silver lace and trinkets on their 
persons, and even on their saddks. 

We were told that one Englishman had preceded as a 
few days since, in a jomney to the Rinken. We met 
him on l^s retom. His accomit of the difficulties to be 
encountered weighed little against his acknowledgment 
of the recompense, and served to stimulate rather than 
repress our ardour. 

At Birkoshee we found a more comfortable room than 
we had expected. The proprietor <^ the house was evi- 
dently a man of some property. The interior was oma- 
mented with a variety of copper, iron, and even silver 
utensils, all shining in the cleanliness of unused and 
valued stores. Two cribs, curiously carved, ^xed to the 
wooden sides^ of the building, were filled with fresh hay 
on our account ; nor did we &il to contrast such luxurious 
beds with the accommodation of the preceding night. 
• Throughout Norway the houses are built of wood, 
which is found to be as much warmer as it is cheaper 
than bricks. The trunks of trees rudely squared are 
laid sideways on one another, the interstices being 
calked with moss. The walls thus formed are covered 
with a sloping roof. In this state the building remains 
for six or seven years, during which time the wood con- 
tracts under the constant heat of a large fire, and the 
whole becomes dose and compact A coating of pitch 
is afterwards applied inside and out, and a double lining 
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of deal-boards nailed to the tirabera prerenti the poeei* 
bility of communication betweeli the internal and exter- 
nal atmosphere. In this part of the comitry an additional 
precaution is requisite. The snow lies on the moontaina 
the greater part of the year and wocdd rot the lower 
beams, if they were not raised on piles. Six little pillara 
of wood, the solid trunks of trees, (with chapiters of the 
Norwegian order of ardiitectnre I) snpp<»t the buildinf, 
the i^>per story of which projects beyond the lower, and 
is, in its turn, protected by a large Swiss roof. In the 
inside of the house an inscription is often seen, standing 
out in relief and extending over one side of the room. 
This serves to bequeath the building from generation to 
generation, and prevents its alienation in a land where 
parchments and lawyers are unknown.* , 

The peasants of Tellemarken, few in number and 



* The Swiss traveller will recall to mind mottos in- 
scribed in a similar manner, though having a different 
import, on the outside of many of the houses in Switzer- 
land, especially in the canton of Berne. The following 
specimens, accurately copied by the friend to whom this 
letter was addressed, are transcribed from his journal and 
translated into English. The first is as ibUows : 

** I hope in God, and wait for the hour when He shall 
come to redeem me. Come then, Christ my Lord, to 
grant me aid in my latter end.'* 

The other is of a similar character : 

**Grod preserve this house from danger of (Ire and 
water, and all other perils ; and crown* these and all 
possessors of the same with peace and blessings here on 
this earthy in order that they may direet their aim to the 
heavenly abode.** 
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•eptntted bjr their nKNintains from much intercourse 
with the rett of the world, 9ie the finest set of men we 
ht:re yet seen in Norway. They are less fond of money 
than the Norse in general: and equally with the rest of 
their countrymen regard the outward obsenranees <^ 
religion. It is a rare thing to meet a labourer who can- 
not tead. The old man with whom we passed this day 
had a history of the wars between England and France, 
printed at Copenhagen, which we saw him studyin|f. In 
every house, however poor, the bible and psalter have 
their place. Notwithstanding this, the majority of the 
lower orders are very idle. They are addicted to cheat- 
ing and falsehood ; and, though more intelligent, are \em 
interesting, because less moral, than their neighbours the 
Swedes. The whiteness of their long and flowing hair, 
(which in after life becomes light brown,) the regularity 
and colour of their teeth, and fairness of complexion, 
characterise the Norwegians generally. 

Nineteen milesover amountain bridle-road to Tindoser^ 
and twenty-one miles over the lake <^ Tind, carried us 
to a village called Moel, whence we walked seven miles 
to Dal, where we passed the night of the 19th. llie 
scenery, especially on the banks of the lake, is bold and 
striking. Mountains rise on either side, here richly clad 
with firs and birch, there standing out in wild projections 
of rook receiving on their surface the playfiU waterfidl, 
and churlishly denying subsistence even to the kindred 
lichen. 

A bed of hay with a horse-cloth, hard bacon, unlea- 
vened rye bread full oi husk, and sometimes a little milk, 
were all that from this time we could procure. It may 
seem strange that, in a country like Norway, new milk 
Aould be a rarity. The fiict is, the people live in sum- 
mer only to provide fi>r winter. The grass on the top 
of the mountains is poorer than that in the valleys ; 
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therefore the cattle are sent up ta eat the former whik 
the latter is preserved to be mowed and stacked. Two 
or three women go and live with a herd of cows in the 
most desolate of the miclaimed pasturages; and all the 
milk they can procure is converted into cheese, and added 
to the winter stock. Little or no flesh is consumed by 
the men;; so that they have no motive to retain the flocks 
and herds below. The manure is therefore lost to the 
soil ; and fields which migfht produce corn, yidd only 
hay. If the people would eat more meat, the ground 
would be enridied by the cattle, and more land might be 
brought into cultivation. On Tuesday m<iming we 
started for the Riukenfoss. Only one horse was in the 
village ; but the distance wbs short; and after the first 
ten miles a horse could not proceed. For four miles we 
scramUed over rocks where, in places, there was nothing 
more than a ledge just large enough to catch the side tif 
the fiwt The lysenery is grand beyond description. The 
mountains on either side of the valley are covered to the 
very summits with wood; while, in the middle, the 
river rolls its angry waters through a roggfed channel 
whose inclination augments constantly their velocity. 

At lengrth we reached the fbss. I do not remember to 
have seen a sight so catenated to inspire terror. The 
Moen rushes through a rock blackened by time, and falls 
firom a height of four hundred and fifty feet perpendlcu- 
larly into a caldron of the same dark materiaL The 
ibam, or riuken, rises so high as to conceal firom. the dis- 
tant spectator the depth of the fidl, which we could duly 
appreciate only when lying on the ground and looking 
over the edge of the precipice at its highest point Whe- 
ther real or fiincied, the earth seemed to tremble under 
the concussidn of the continuous torrent 

At this moment the sun burst fi'om behind a cloud, 
and shining upon the fiJling water and the play fill spray. 
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cast oUiqudy en the dark background & perfect double 
rainbow approaobinf nearly to a circle. The efEact waa 
exceedingly striking* Placed in the only point where 
the circnmference waa incomi^ete, we aaw otn'selves 
clothed with the rainbow. Unprepared aa we were fi>r 
80 extraordinary a position, it waa too anblime : and we 
idmoet ahnddered at the glorj of the TesAare with which 
we were surrounded : while in the beauty and grandeur 
of this masterpiece of his hand, we recognised the 
power of Him who ** weigheth the mottntuns in scaka,** 
and ** covereth himself with light as with a garment** 

This phenomenon, in itself so remarkable, was 
rendered yet more interesting by tl^ recollection that 
equal dimensions are exhibited by the rainbow of scarcely 
any other waterfall in the world, and never attained by 
the coTcnanted bow in the douda. You remember that 
from the relatire position of the spectator and the sun, 
and from the convex figure of the earth, the natural 
rainbow can never be seen larger than a semi-circle; 
and as large only £bir a moment when the sun is emerging 
fi-om, or dif^iing under, the horizon. 

We had now completed the object for which we started 
£rom Christiania ; but my mind was bent on proceeding, 
if possible, to Bergen. The finest scenery in Norway 
was stated to be in that vicinity; and what we had seen 
had whetted the ai^)etite for a fuller enjoyment of such 
beauties. 

The obstacle was a chain of mountains, marked in 
the maps as the Hardanger Fjeld, which had never been 
parsed but in one direction, and then only by three En- 
glishmen and one Norwegian. Vhe latter is Professor 
Hungstein of Christiania, whom I have already intro- 
duced to you as a scientific traveller in Siberia, and the 
HuitUxddt of the north. He tdd us that he had Invouacked 
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three nigliti in the enow, and tried to dieniade ue from 
ftkUowing his itepe. 

The pass we resolved to attempt yrvt another one, 
quite unexplored. Should you blame, yet perhaps you 
have yourself experienced the Reeling that makes one the 
more anxioas to traverse g^rouod, because it 'is terra in- 
cog^nita. . According to our best calculation, the distance 
from Dal to Bergen was two hundred miles, more than 
half of which^was over the trackless mountains. No in- 
formation could be gleaned from the peasants ; and it 
was not for some time that the minds of the whole party 
were made up to encounter an expedition which proved 
difficult and interesting beyond our highest expecta- 
tions. We were fiimished with neither clothes nor pro- 
visions adapted to the occasion. Ignorant of tfaie conn* 
try over which we roamed, we had hitherto encouraged 
the belief that each day would bring us to a village 
where a stock of good food might be procured : but this 
hope had proved Jkllacious, and we had now nearly ex- 
hausted, the little store provided at Kongsberg. Our 
minds, however, were better fortified than our bodies: 
and at length, having determined to proceed, we went 
forward animated by hope, and resolved patiently to per- 
severe. * 

Returning to MoeU we recroesed the lake of Tind to 
a village of the same name at its opposite extremity. The 
distance was only seven miles ; but, owing to a contrary 
vvind, it was midnight ere we arrived. A frrmer admit- 
ted us with some hesitation to a bed of hay ; saying it 
was impossible fiur him to provide horses, or givf any 
information ms to the route we talked of. 

The following morning we watted on the priest He 
welcomed us with a pipe in his ipouth and a bottle of ale 
on the taUe. Un&rtunately, neither Rnglish, French, 
Italian, German, nor Latin was intelligible to him. Al( 
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he ooold commomcale through oar None lervant wie, 
that the pass, if such there were, was very high and 
rery difficult, and, to the best of his belief never at- 
tempted. 

The map led ns ta condnde that a village, called 
Tessungdale, eighteen miles fVom Tind, lay at the foot 
of the Hardanger. For this, with the asssistance of the 
kind priest^s horse, we resolved to make the best of our 
way, and soon reached the top of the hills that overlook 
the lake of Tind. The same vast forests with which we 
had become familiar, characterised the scenery. On the 
heights, the firs dwindle in size, and birch predominates. 
By degrees the former were left behind, and the stnnted 
birch appeared more thinly scattered on the bleak QeM. 
At length we reached the point where vegetation ceases^ 
It might be about three thousand five hundred feet Jabove 
the level of the sea. Ascending stall higher, it was co. 
rious to remark the inversion of objects occasioned by 
our local change. Tlie forests appeared only in the val- 
leys, and the clouds beneath our feet seemed to say that 
we had invaded the fabled residence of ** The doudnm- 
pelling Jupiter.** 

Towards evening, a few wooden liouses m a valley in- 
dicated that the day*s journey was at an end. Some 
husky ryo bread and hard bacon were attacked by us 
with a relish which a city gourmand might covet ; 
WbUe a girl ran off to get milk fi'om the cows that were 
grazing some miles away on the mountains. 

Distances in Norway are not like distances in Eng- 
flmd. •To^ns are separated from each other by hun- 
dreds, and villages by scores, of iniles. The very mea- 
sure of land is gigantic; and, as though the mind 
could be deceived through the medium of the ear, the 
tenth of a degree, or nearly seven English miles, is 
called a Norwegian mile. 
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The peasants told as that the Hardanger, rising above 
their heads, opposed an insuperable barrier between 
them and the natives of the western districts. No man 
woold venture to guide us over upwards of a hundred 
miles where no road was to be seen; and where, in 
many places, the snow had accumulated from the first 
subsidence of the waters of the flood. A transient fear 
crossed our breasts that we might be Compelled to re- 
linquish a trip to the dangers and interest of which we 
were now wrought up. It proved however but tran- 
sieot. We learned that, some miles off, a mountaineer 
maintained a solitary:, but friendly, communion with the 
winds and woods. He was believed to know something 
of the Alpine waste. A sxunmons brou^t this wild 
child of nature. He said he had succeeded in a former 
attempt to cross the Hardanger, and knew the bearings 
of Bergen ; so he agreed for seven dollars to accompany 
tts. Bome unleavened bread and bacon were added to 
our little store ; and, the necessary preparations being 
made, we started from Tessimgdale at one in the after- 
noon of Thursday the 22d of July. 

The party consisted of Messrs. Fowler and Gurney, 
myself our servant, the guide, and a man who accompa- 
nied the horses. Of these we had four, one of which 
carried the provisions. Like the horses of Switzerland, 
those of Norway are very small. They seldom exceed 
twelve or thirteen hands in height ; but they are hardy 
and sure-footed. On the rocks they scramble like goats, 
sometimes perhaps to the alarm, and always to the sur- 
prise, of the rider. 

Fow miles firom Tessungdale we passed a couple of 
huts, and then commenced the arduous ascent. Firs 
and birch gradually disappeared, as before. Our guide 
tore from the last stragglers of the forest a few branches 
which were fixed on the backs ctf the horses, and served 
8 
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afterwards to kindle a fire in time of urgent need. At 
foor o'clock the trees were all left behind. Wild flowervt 
however, appeared in great profusicm; especially the 
heart's ease, the cucubalus, the strawberrj Uossom, 
many species of chrysanthemum and campanula, and a 
great variety of others ^peculiar to Norway, with whose 
names I am unacquainted. We were particularly struok 
wilh a shrub resembling in its leaf the sage, and with 
a sweet flower like honeysuckle. The mosses and 
heaths are very numerous. Before five, the rein«deer 
moss appeared, and prepared us to see a herd of those 
beautiful animals shortly aft^wards dart across our way. 
They were the first I ever beheld : nor is it improbable 
that we were the first persons who had ever intruded on 
their mountain privacy. At six we saw some ptanuifan; 
and at nine heard a cry like that of the eagle. 

The sun set in the N. N. W. For two hours we pur- 
sued our course by twilight over a country wilder than 
imagination can conceive. Barren rocks and broad mo- 
rasses were varied only now and then by heaths and 
lichens thinly scattered. Yet sometimes a hill would 
rise to view, gilded with reiurdeer moss, like crystals of 
the flower of sulphur, and shining with a beauty pecu- 
liar to itself. 

The weather wvs inclement It rained hard, and the 
cold was intense. Our servant had dropped behind with 
fatigue ; and for two successive hours the guide had been 
saying that we were within a mile .of a hut which 
would afford something like shdter for the night The 
minutes dragged heavily along. Hope and fear suc- 
ceeded each other in rapid alternation ; and the pro- 
mised haven seemed to retreat before us. At length, an 
hour before midnight, we reached it, and perhaps never 
entered the home of our fathers with so much thankful- 
ness as we did this pile, of stones ; for suspecting Uiat 
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the guide had lost his way, we were anticipating cod- 
tinned exposure to the tempestnons elements. 

The stones forming the hut, if such a title it could me- 
rit, were rudely and irregularly put together. A hole in 
the centre let out the smoke and admitted the fresh air. 
The former had no other exit ; the latter had free en- 
trance on every side. Four women and three children 
were lying on two litters which nearly filled the hut 
The intermediate space was occupied by a calf. Ranged 
round the sides were bowls of jfnilk and cream, the pro- 
duoe c^a herd of cows, whose lowing indicated an unac- 
customed intrusion. The smell and filth 'were almost in- 
toleraUe ^ but our minds were Inraced to the encounter. 
Three horto blankets were laid on the wet ground, 
and our feet were turned towards the smoking em* 
hen of the fire. Tlius, wrapped in cloaks, we slept a 
IttUe; but the rain beat in so vic^ntly that it was not 
possible to repose for any length of time. 

The morning dawned, disclosing the fiiU wretched* 
ness of the hovel which darkness had covered with a 
friendly veil. The squalid filth of the women was ex* 
oeeded, if possible, by that of the naked children ; and 
we agreed that the bleak mountains, under a sky eflap- 
tying its watery freight before a cutting wind, were pre- 
ferable to such a resting place. 

After breakfasting on smoked bacon and some husky 
rye cakes, whose dr3mess and inequalities, but fer a 
thick layer of cream, would have impeded their pro- 
gress down the throat, we renewed our journey at nine 
in the morning. Two hours' halt was granted to the pa- 
tient animals. After ten hours' of hard marching over 
trackless mountains, on the limits of perpetual congela- 
tion, and in a drenching rain, we accomplished three- 
and twenty miles. With the exception of a herd of 
rein-deer, perhaps a hundred in number, who fled as we 
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disturbed their mossy meal, and the plovers whose plain- 
tive cry consorted well with the. discomfort of our con- 
dition, scarcely a sign of animal or vegetable existence 
was to be seen. 

Our course the preceding day was W, by S. and the 
mountain where we stopped the guide called Recshion. 
This day we travelled west, and to the spot attained at 
igght (whether capriciously or otherwise I cannot say,) 
he gave the name of Feelsihoon. 

Descending a few himdred feet, we fi>und a jule of 
stones simUar to that already described^ but without a 
tenant. It was probably raised by some T^iturous 
huntsmen, who, living in the nearest and most elevated 
village on the north-east of the Hardanger -and ezp]<H*ing 
in successive journeys a little and a little more of the 
inhospitable Qeld, have fixed this as the limit of their 
bold essay; and who, perhaps, annually pass a night here, 
to enjoy the chase of the deer. AY^atever its origin, it 
•Greened us in some degree from the severity of th^ cold, 
which at this altitude, with patches of snow on every 
side, is intense even in the day-time. 

Twelve feet by six allowed but two feet of ground 
in breadth to each of us. This was to be shared by three 
saddles and the embers of a fire supplied by our birch 
twigs, so that we squeezed together in a manner whidi 
would have arrested sleep less dearly earned. We 
gained something, however, in the development of ca- 
loric; and hailing with pleasure the mcunent of re- 
lease firom such painful incarceration, renewed our 
journey at four in the morning of Saturday the 24th 
Instant. 

The blackest rye bread, unleavened and fiill of husk, 
with cheese and half cooked bacon, was all that we had 
eaten. At a distance of six miles the guide assured us 
we could obtain some milk ; accordingly, after a march 
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of four hours oyer rocks which some days ago wa should 
have hefehated to ascend on foot, but on which the tiarses 
were now allowed to walk with the reins over their 
necks, we reached a hollow jole of stones, where three 
women watdhed over, and manufiictiired into cheese, the 
prodace of a herd of conN. 

This was the third establishment of the kind, (for I 
know not how to designate it,) we had enconntered i|^ 
three days. Each of them was situated in a kind of 
valley, distant fifty or sixty miles from the nearest vil* 
lage, and attainable ^nly by a drctdtons route known 
to none but the half civilised mountaineers who occu- 
pied the hut during a few summer weeks, and who then 
returned by the same way, without the desire or means 
<^ exploring the surrounding world of desolation. We 
formed^ in aU probability, the only communication be- 
tween the distant traiants of the mountain waste, igno- 
rant of each other's existence. 

One shed at Hansboo, as this place was caUed, held 
the fire-|dace and stock of summer fuel brought from a 
great distance: another, forty or fifty bowls of milk in 
every degree of sweetness or Sour fermentation, ranged 
according to the days on which they were added to the 
little stodc. Some coarse rye flour was boiled in cream 
by one of these children of nature, and presented with 
an intimaticm that this dish of **JiootUigro<a^ was a 
token of their good will, and the choicest produce of the 
farm. It was a strange meal ; but we needed the nou- 
rishment yielded by the rich cream ; and felt that we 
were thereby fortified for a continued campaign. 

These women were n«>re civilised than those we had 
visited before. They came from the western side of the 
fjeld, imd purposed to stay two months, unless the Mk 
of snow denied provender to their cows. They wc»re 
while wooUen gowns, with drawers of the same mate- 
8* 
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riftl, but black. Under these, white socks appeared. 
'Hieir hair was tied ap with worsted. A waistcoat with 
metal buttons and short sleeves completed the grotesque 
costume. One of them attempted to stitch my glove. 
The apparatus might have been mistiJcen for a sail- 
maker's ; so might the work ; but the very effort evinced 
superiority to the other uncivilised beings. A present 
of half a dollar, equal to one shilling and eight pence, 
quite overcame our hostesses, who ran out with extended 
hands to grasp those of their benefactors. 

Pursuing our journey, a solit^y bird now and then 
flew over our heads ; and since living creatures were so 
scarce, attracted attention. A hawk of the smallest 
known species, and peculiar to Norway, a large fidcon, 
an eagle, und a white owl wece of this number. We 
noticed particularly some lemmings, (whose singular 
history may be ^miliar to you,) running among the 
rocks. This creature is as large as a rat, with a pointed 
head, short round ears, small black eyes, straight whis- 
kers, and two long cutting teeth in each jaw. The fore- 
legs are very short ; and the toes, of which there are 
only four, (a sharp daw or spur he^g substituted for the 
fifth,) are covered with hair. The skin is of a dusky 
hue, with a tinge of yellow prevailing more towards the 
stomach, which is yellow and white. They appeared in 
. hundreds, perhaps thousands, running in and out of holes 
under the rocks. Sometimes they descend from, their 
elevated abodes, and migrate Jnto Lapland, in swarms 
defying numerical calculation, and destroying, like lo- 
custs, every green thing. The Norwegians and Laps 
have many superstitions connected with these curious 
animals ; amongst others, that they fall from the clouds. 
I object only to the word fall; for. that they dweti above 
the douds I can attest from ocular demonstration. Some 
of their habits, however, are singular enough to feed the 
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credulity of the ignorant Nordlanders. The father of 
Mr. Broder Knutzdon, from whom I receiyed great 
kindness at Christiania, once saw an army of lemmings 
crossing a river. The foremost plunged in, ranging 
themselves one in advance of the other, so that the head 
of each was supported on the hack of another, while the 
links of this living chain were formed by the dovetail of 
their little legs. In this manner they constructed a con- 
tinudus bridge from bank to bank, on which the Lillipu- 
tian army passed over. The one holding to land on this 
side then let go : and the rearmost ascending, one after 
another^ crawled over the backs of their fellows, tiD many . 
had attained the shore. During this movement, the rest 
of the line being gradually carried down the stream, like 
a string of boats fastened at one end, each was con- 
veyed to the opposite bank, and resumed his place in 
the line of march. 

We succeeded in killing the first lemming we saw. 
Its skin, which I took off with care, is reserved to 
afford subject for an amusing conversation amid the 
pleasures and comforts of our Alma Mater. 

Continuing a western course for six hours, we reached 
at half-past four another shed, occupied by three girls 
and distant^ fourteen miles from the former place. The 
guide called it Leetloos ; but as the names he assigned 
are known to no one else, he certainly coined them for 
the occasion. The man was quite a character. He 
bore the Saracenic name of Oollah. He talked of Eng- 
land, and could chant a Lutheran psalm. His walk in 
front of the horses was provokingly sedate and calm, un- 
affected by entreaties or promises : nor did he once lose 
his equanimity nor confess his ignorance till an occasion 
I shaU presently mention. 

The arrangements at Leetloos were similar to those at 
Feelfldhoon. FlootUegroot and huskier rye bread were 
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all that the ghrls could c^er. Our gtores supj^ied but 
little more. We had calculated on reaching a tillage in 
three- dajfl. This time had now elapied, and we had 
scarcely proceeded half way across the Qeld. 

Urged by the necessity of the case» we started again 
at hal^past seven in the evening to reach a 600, or pile of 
stones, at a distance of seven miles. The jaded horses 
excited our compassion ; and we, only less jaded, re- 
lieved them of our weight One of them had kicked 
me in the morning on the ankle-bone : I was not fior- 
nisbed with any thing to put under the stocking ; and 
the wound has every day grown worse and worse, still 
causing me much pain. Under such circumstances, 
however, nothing short of a broken bone arrests the tra- 
veller. It was impossible toeboip; for delay might sub- 
ject us to something worse than inconvenience. 

At this elevation, (four thousand feet,) snow surround- 
ed us on all sides. Here and there we traversed its un- 
tracked surface for a quarter of a mile together, guided, 
only by stones that a straggUng rein-deer huntsman had 
placed, one upon another, to enable him to retrace hits 
steps. The project on every side was sublime and al- 
most terrific in its wildness. Soon after the commence- 
ment of our evening march, it began again to rain. 
From nine to half-past nine, and from halflpast nino to 
ten, we expected that each minute would bring us within 
nght c^the boo. At length OoUah confessed that he had 
lost the way. 

The sun had set with all the angry symptoms of a 
storm, and dense black clouds deprived us of the advan- 
tage <^ a northern twilight. The wind and rain increas- 
ing Inroke my umbrella, which had hitherto sheltered me 
a little. My companions were equally unprotected. A 
consoltation was held, and we determined to march 
through the night. The man pronouoced the horses un- 
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able to proceed. The alternative was to stand still for 
sit hours, drenched as we were with rain, or to return 
to the abode of the girls whom we had left three bours 
before. The last was preferred ; but Oollah maintained 
that the horses mu9t rest It was neither a time nor 
place foT argument ; and reason would have availed little 
with one who, as guide over a trackless waste, knew 
that power was his own. While he parleyed with one 
of the party, the other two turned their horses* heads, 
and made some way before he discovered their purpose. 
He pursued, but in vain. In a few minutes the whole 
cavalcade was in retrograde motion, and at one o'clock 
in the morning arrived at the spot from which it had 
started at half-past seven the preceding afternoon. 

The simple mountaineers arose at our calL A fire 
and some fleotUegroot cheered us not a little ; and when 
our dothes^ ceased to steam, we three weary travellers, 
forgetftil of our English galltt^ntry, turned into the bed 
which the friendly peasant girls resigned to us. Its base 
was hay ; its length;6ve feet, and the breadth contracted 
in proportion. We slept at first through very weariness , 
but ere long awcke through actual pain. The curved 
position of the legs was more - painful than repose was 
grateful, and our triple bed proved as uncomfortable as it 
was anomalous. 

The morning of the sabbath found us in a situation 
preventing the possibility of the day being spent alto- 
gether as one. consecrated to, God. It was, however, 
emphatically, a day of rest. We had an opportunity f f 
observing at leisure the surrounding country. Snow, 
and granite, barren as its own nature, an occasional 
cascade, and gneiss hills covered with the rein-deer or 
Icelandic moss, wejrO the oply. objects which the enor- 
mous masses of mountain encircling our abode presented 
to the view. 
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The three' girls to whom we were indebted for a lodg- 
giDg, had been there but a fortnight They were sent 
by their parents with a herd of cows, to pass two 
months in the mountains. Ttie entire desolation of the 
spot precluded fear. We were the first, and should pro- 
bably be the last, of human kind whom they would see 
there. Their manners were peculiarly interesting. 
There was i^othing of levity, nothing of affectation* 
What inrovisions they had they gave, refusing all pay- 
ment : not did they receive without evident pain the 
trifling acknowledgment we compelled them to accept. 
I have since doubted whether they had ever before seen 
, HMiiey } and Mr. Janson, a Norwegian gentleman re- 
siding in this town who has been greatly, interested in 
our tour of discovery, inclines to the opinion that they 
never had. Their dress was a short striped jacket with 
skeves; a loose garment from the waist with tueki all 
roond, reaching down to the knees f and dark drawers 
with socks and shoes. Their beautiful aubam hair, 
whose colour consorted with the bright healthful hue of 
th«r eomplezions, was neatly tied into cues, which 
hong down to the waist. Their modesty and simplicity 
were equally striking. "You will not believe we led 
them without a keepsake, however trifling in value. But 
vee were greatly perplexed. Our bag contained little 
but an English bible, that they could not read, and a 
pair of shoes worn out both above and below. We were 
really poor and destitute. In this dilemma my broken 
umbrella was quite a prize. They gazed with wonder 
at this eastern emblem of royalty. Its bamboo stick, 
its tattered silk, its ivory handle, and whalebone radii 
were so many sources of admiration. Could we fail to 
leave with our simple friends so apfM-opriate a souvenir 
of their three adventurous guests ! 

It was with much regret that at six in the evening we 
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left these pleasing specimens of haman nature to attain, 
if possible, the boo that had foiled as the preceding 
night. It rained again, and when we reached the 
mountain in question, we were all wet through. The 
guide left us in search of the hut. A storm raged fu- 
jiously. The cold was intense : and we were glad to 
shelter ourselves under a rock, whose projecting surface 
admitted a man to crawl under it and lie flat, though 
with his hat touching both the ground and the roof In 
this state we remained, nKMSt miserably wet, till Oollah 
brought the joyful intelligence that the boo was found, 
He added, however, that it was occupied, for two hunts- 
men had token possession. We were rejoiced to find 
any of our race so near, for we had lost all confidence in 
Oollah, as he had in himself; and a hope suggested it- 
self that the huntsmen might know the way to Bergen, 
and be prevailed on to act as guides. We hastened to 
the spot. They permitted us to share the shelter, and 
sold us a haunch of rein venison which, after the 
wretched fare of the past week, proved most acceptable. 
The boo was like that we occupied on Friday night. 
Eight men could lie with knees bent and bodies curved; 
but not othen^se. The ground was so damp that 
steam rose as in a vapour bath. Our coats were wet 
through, and we had no other covering ; for we had left 
Christiania with clothe» for three, and had already been ' 
absent ten days; nor could we guess how soon we 
might reach Bergen, the first place where our wants 
could be supplied. Yet, notwithstanding hardships and 
dangers, there was not dne of the party who regretted 
the enterprise. An opportunity of exploring an un- 
known tract occurs but once in a life ; and while we 
expected that every mile would bring us to scenery 
which woukl reward our toil, we could also look ibrward 
to future days when, by a snug fire-side, we might 
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recall in pleasing conversation recollections of the 
past ; and, like the pid soldier of the <^ Deserted Village/' 
might ^ , 

" Shoulder the crutch and show how ^tlds were won.*' 

At half past two on Monday morning, the 26th in- 
stant, we rose from the ground, and taking a little food 
cooked over night, began our march.. 



The RMM'ning lowered, 



w 1 he RMM'ning lowerd, 

And heavily in clouds broaght on the day.*' 

From Kolbooa, where we had passed the night, we 
walked a Norwegian mile, tiearly equal to seven miles 
English, without being able to see ten yards in advance, 
on aecount of a fog. As the huntsmen were going the 
same way, they undertook to guide us ; and went of 
confidence in Oollah induced us thankfully to accept 
their offisr. It was well that we did so; for trackless 
masses of snow, far larger than any we had traversed, 
lay directly in our route. Sometimes, the horses des- 
cended a frozen inclined plane, one false step on which 
would have involved the rider in certain destruction* 
Sometimes, the half melted surface broke under the in- 
cumbent weight, and the deeper subsidence of the 
animal was arrested only by the breadth of his chest. 
As the mist cleared away, we saw that we were passing 
through scenery of a highly interesting character. The 
mountains appeared in a less unbroken line, while cata- 
racts here and there indicated the presence of some 
mighty reservoir above, from which their waters were 
supplied. Bold peaks, rujgged precipices, and extensive 
lakes, varied the scene. 

Every thing conspired to stimulate feelings of hope 
and interest which had never flagged, when suddenly. 
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at nine o^olock, a glacier burst on our view. We were 
descending into a valley. A dark mountain rose above 
us, and a cataract rolled down its clefl uneven side. A 
crown of ice reposed in grandeur on the summit, two 
thousand ^t above. The thickness of the glacier was 
some hundred feet; the edge of its upper surface ap- 
peared quite even. Its extent was ^aid to be ten English 
' miles. The effect was truly imposing. In Switzerland, 
the glaciers are viewed from spots above, or on a level 
with, them : here they stand on vantage ground. Their 
position enhances the sentiment of terror they are cal- 
culated to inspire ; while their enormous extent, far be- 
yond the limits of sight, affords ample scope to the 
imagination. 

Hitheito our course had been ascending ; now it was 
occasionally in a descent, though alternating with as- 
cents less steep and rugged. The rein-deer moss had 
disappeared; and with it the animals, the proud boast 
of arctic fjelds. We now came to a succession of hills 
of granite utterly naked, devoid of even moss and 
lichdns. They extend about ten miles, and are dreary 
in the extreme. The effect, however, is good. They 
prepare the eye to receive with a fuller force of contrast 
the lovely prospect that shortly opens on it. 

Without the Jeast warning or expectation we came to 
the edge of a mountain, and saw the termination of our 
labors. The delight we felt was ecstatic The sun 
shone upon the valley stretched out three thousand feet 
below. At an angle formed by the tneeting of a double 
chain of hills, four cataracts pour their waters from dif- 
ferent elevations into a river which seeks the neighbour- 
ing fiord. For four days we had not seen a tree. A 
whole forest now lay before us. In the valley the Lilli- 
putian haymakers were tossing about the grass in all 
the Short-lived gaiety of a northern summer. The 
9 
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church tnd par8onaf;e frailed upon the scene. The rooet 
beaatifiil fiord in Norway expanded ilielf to our yiew. 
On the other side, a ridgre of mountains rose perpen* 
dicvlarly to the height of perpetual congrelation. Their 
snow-dad summits now appeared beautiful, because 
distant from us, and formed a contrast with their richly 
wooded slopes and the fertile valley. A descent of 
■even miles occupied two hours and a half. As we ap- 
proached nearer to its blue waters, the Soe fiord, the 
village of Opedal, and the rural parsonage of Ullensvang, 
seemed to multiply their charms. The view of the 
Skreeken-foss and Riuken-foss, (or *^ noisy" and ^ vapory*' 
water-falls,) the two largest of the cascades, is more im- 
posing from below, where their size is more justly ap. 
preciated. Tlie first fall of the former from the top of 
the cUff, three thousand feet above the fiord, may be 
about four hundred feet. It then rushes down a pre- 
cipitous slope of somewhat greater extent, still preserv* 
ing its character as a waterfall. From that point it 
runs along an inclined plane of forty-five degrees' fi»r 
two thousand feet, and is lost in the river. 

I am afraid to express what we felt when standing on 
the summit of the cliff, surveying the scene around : but 
each of us thought that our labours were more than re- 
paid. We were probably the first, except a straggling 
unobservant huntsman, who had ever beheld this mas- 
terpiece of nature's works. We were assuredly the 
first who had ever dwelt on it at the end of such a jour- 
ney, with minds so prepared to receive and contemplate 
its beauties. It is a bold assertion, but true— that I 
cannot recollect any view on the Alps or the Himala, 
which, uniting the minute beauties and grand outlines, 
the loveliness and sublimity, the varied objects, so nu- 
merous and so perfect of their kind, is altogether equal 
to this ooup dVeil. 
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At the priestegfaard, or parsonage, we were reoeiTecl 
with primitive hospitality. The priest, by name Hertz, 
berg,, a provost of the Lutheran church, was absent ; 
bat his wife welcomed us cordially. Though we could 
not speak a word of Norse, yet modes of evincing gratis 
tude are easily found. The language of the heart it 
more universal than that of the tongue. 

We were suprised to find that none of the provost's 
&mily had ever ascended the eminence overlooking the 
house, from which we had just descended ; nor had any 
of them an idea of what exists above, much less on the 
other side of, the fjeld. In all probability, however* 
the provoet himself is not equally ignonint In this 
town he is held in high estimation as a scientific man ; 
and certainly the world is much indebted to his meteor- 
ological studies. On his table we were much pleased 
to find a number of the British and IV>reign Society's 
bibles.* The hist book we saw in the inhabited world 
on the other side of the Hardanger was a psalter in Od- 
lah's hut. The first on this a bible. It was a cordial to 
the soul. Our hearts, I trust, were not insensiMe to 
reoent mercies, yet those were small, compared with the 
gift that book proclaims. 

We stayed under this hospitable roof till noon the ibl- 
lowmg day ; then embarked on a boat and were rowed 
to Bergen. I have already expatiated so largely on the 
portion of my tour I thought most likely to interest 
you, that I must withhold my pen from the excursions 



* As these sheets were about to enter the press, the 
author received a letter fit>m the venerable provost, fii- 
voured by a gentleman who visited Ullensvang in the ibl- 
lowing month, and who brought to England the melan- 
choly .tiding of his death. 
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U would gladly nlako into every little creek through 
which we voyaged. A Norwegian fiord can never l>e 
described. The wind was contrary ; hence, a voyage of 
eighty.fbur miles occupied three days, which in such 
scenery passed too rapidly away. The mountains on 
both sides the fiord, at first covered with perpetual snow, 
then with broken patches, at length exhibited well 
wooded summits, as the gradual decrease of height 
brought them within the limits of vegetation. Behind 
a splendid ridge, about twenty miles from Bergen, the 
glacier of Folge Fund bursts upon the view. It was 
ascended by Professor Esmark, whom I visited at 
Christiania. He calculates that it is nearly fiirty milds 
in length, and twenty in breadth ; and that its summit 
is raised upwards of five thousand fe^t above the level 
of the sea. Its upper surface appears even, as seen from 
below. The ice like that of the Swiss glaciers, is green; 
and, being semi-transparent towards the angle formed 
by the horizontal and perpendicular surfiices, when the 
sun shines strongly in the opposite direction it acts 
something like a prism, and exhibits various combina- 
tions of the constituent rays of light, like fragments of a 
rainbdw grotesquely shaken together. 

The existence of glaciers in Norway and Switzerland, 
and their non-existence in the loftier mountains of Kam- 
schatka, the.Andes, and the Himaia have oflen^ afforded 
me subject of curious speculation. Most men are fond 
of theory : knowing this, I will not venture to decide 
that mine is corrects It is generally admitted that gla- 
ciers consist of snow, more or less interspersed with 
ait-bubbles and ice ; and always covered with a coating 
of congealed snow-water, which communicates a granu- 
lated appearance to their surfiice. The process of form- 
ation consists in the melting of the surface of the snow 
and its subsequent conversion into ice. An accession of 
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' if then received firom the. clouds or from impending 
beights, and the surface of the mass midergoes a similar 
transformation into ice. In proportion to the quantity 
of snow fallinf at one time, and to the rapidity of sue. 
cession of such &118, admitting or not admitting the 
intermediate fi^mation of ice, most be the relative pro- 
portion of those bodies as Constituents of the glacier, and 
the degree of its transparency when £>rmed. But, in 
every case, an alternation of temperature, above and be- 
low the freezing point, is essential ; and such a propor- 
tion between these alternations is required as will admit 
of the snow-water being arrested by the frost, before it 
has escaped into the valleys and formed mountain 
streams; If there be no frost there can be no snow^ If 
the frost be perpetual there can be no ice on the snow, 
because no water to be congealed. If the temperature 
be more frequently abovQ than below the freezing point, 
the snow will gradually be melted, and the glacier 
formed in the autumn will, in the course of years cease 
to exist. Therefore firost must predominate in point oi 
duration over a milder temperature. Now such a state 
of atmosphere can exist only near the limit of perpetual 
congelation, allowing the horizontal line of that limit to 
vary in altitude in different countries according to their 
respective latitudes^ Above that line it is evident there 
can be no thaw ; and very n^uch below it there is never 
an excess of frost Hence, whatever the extent t)€ a 
glacier, its summit will generally be Gmtkd near the 
limit of perpetual congelation. In certain positions, as 
in the gUcier of Grindelwald, the base may be conside- 
rably lower ; but then there will be a gradual uid con- 
tinual diminution of the body of the glacier, which would 
soon become extinct unless supplied by avalanches from 
the surrounding hills. 
In order that glaciers may be formed in such a situa- 
9* 
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tion, there must be either valleys at ar conTenient eleym. 
tion,or the sommits of the moontains must attain just the 
point required. The former is the case in Switzerland ; 
the latter in Norway. Hence it is that there the gla- 
ciers are always below, or on a level with, the eye; here, 
always above it In the lofUer mountains of Kam- 
■chatka, the Andev, and the Himala, attaining the height 
of sixteen, twenty -five and thirty-two thousand feet, 
where the limit of perpetual congelation may be fixed at 
an altitude of twelve, fourteen, and sixteen thousand 
feet respectively, their summits cannot be crowned with 
glaciers, because fi>oet is perpetuaL In those latitudes 
the genial temperature of the air is such that vegetation 
is attracted clqse to the limit of perpetual congelation ; 
and a few hundred feet higher or lower, a remarkable 
diminution or ihcrease of heat is perceptible. Moreover, 
at the height required by our hypothesis, the mountains 
are steep and the valleys distant. Snow, falling from 
the clouds or from occasional avalanches, passes by a 
rapid transition from regions of frost to a warm climate, 
and is immediately converted into water, which fbrms 
a part of some mountain stream before it can be arrested 
by the cold. So much for a theory, which you are wel- 
come to discuss and refute. 

It was midnight on Thursday,the 29th instant, when 
we reached this town, from whose residents we have ex- 
perienced great attention. Having left our portman- 
teaus and letters of credit at Christiania, we had yester- 
day to request a loan, without the usual vouchers, from 
Mr. Janson, the American consul, who treated us with 
great politeness. 

Last night he invited us to a large party. The ladies 
sat together; so did the grentlemen. Dinner at noon 
admits of supper being eaten with a relish. It is con- 
sequently a substantial meal, and a glass of spirits be- 
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fiirehand, to whet the appetite, is ooniidered by ladies 
and gentlemen a sine qua nonfor the encounter. When 
a ;neal is Donclnded, whether dinner or supper, the mas- 
ter of the house shakes han^s with all his guests, and 
thanks them for their society ; after which the gentle- 
men retire with the ladies, and coARm is serred. We 
ought to learn from our less poli^ied neighbours, and 
abolish the odious practice of sitting oyer the table, when 
those whaform the charm of our social meetings have 
adjourned. On the other hand we may oongratukte 
ourselves that English drawing rooms are notdbhonoured 
by tobacpo and pipes, the unfailing resource of Norwe- 
gian gentlemen. 

A particular species of sweet cheese, highly priied 
here, is produced op special occasions. It is called 
'^gammelen ont^^ or old cheese, which Mr. Janson told us 
had been converted by the ingenuity of some English 
traveller into ^^gammda Mtrse,*^ or old Norway. The 
mistake, on which he seemed to say some fable has 
been built, has afEbrded, as we have likewise heard in 
other quarters, much amusement to the natives. 

Mr. Janson passed some years with Mr. Greaves at 
Clapham. It was a strange coincidence that I should 
meet at Bergen a pupil of my quondam much respected 
tutor. He showed us a geographical lesson-book, weU 
kitown in English seminaries, in which it is gravely 
stated that the Norwegians eat horse flesh, 'travellers 
in a strange land are liable to &11 into mistakes like 
that, about the^ cheese ; but a mis-statement, such as 
this, is an outrage on the sense of the British and the 
character of the*Norse. He earnestly requested us to cor- 
rect, as far as in our power, the erroneous impression to 
which this ^Isehood has given rise. 

Among the many striking provisions of nature for the 
wants of man, I have been interested in observing the 
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juniper tree. It growa where |)o oUier wood it to be 
fouhd, and requires little or no drying previous to use as- 
firewood. The benefit resulting from this peculiantj to 
the peasants, who keqp their cows during the summer 
months at a high elevation, is incalculable. 

I have now brought my journal up to the present day. 
If its minuteness have wearied you, forgive me. It has 
occurred to me that in after life, these sheets will be my 
only reference to recall associations on which I shall love 
to dwelL In my future travels through Scandinavia I 
shall have neither servant nor companion, and must there- 
fore talk Norse, (though as yet I know scarcely a sen- 
tence,) or nothing. The road firom Bergen to Christiania, 
is considered richer in the beauties of nature than any 
in Norway ; but it is difficult and dangwous ; therefore 
few travellers attempt it They prefer the easier route to 
Trondheim, which offers little of novelty to one who has 
exgoyed the finer scenery of the western districts. 

It has struck one o'clock in the morning, and my com- 
panions are asleep. The jackals and wolves are striking v 
up a second to the air of the watchman, who is passing 
wider my window singing his usual chant, a Norse 
primer that (rod may bless the city, concluded with the 
quarter of the wind. To words of form iheit proper 
meaning may justly be approiniated when felt Accept 
then the apj^oation of the watchman's prayer to yottr- 
sel^ as comprising my every desire on your behalf. 
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LETTER Vni. 

ChrUtiania, Augutt 12tk, 1830. 

Ab I make my letters my journal, I constantly im- 
pose restraint on my pen, and confine it to matterv of 
fact, even when I might be inclined to range oyer other 
ground. 

My last was closed at Bergen, which was always con- 
sidered the capital of Norway till the cession ot thi* 
country to Sweden; when Bemadotte choosing to be 
crowned in Christiania, thus constituted it his metro- 
polis. Bergen, however, contains more wealth and a 
larger population. The one has nineteen, the other only 
ten, thousand inhabitants. You would scarcely suppose 
that a town so large should be without a single respect- 
able hotel. Yet so it is: and private families reoeiye 
the very few strangers who visit Bergen. My fellow- 
travellers and I lodged in the house of a Madame Dan- 
ielson. She supphed us with the usual morning and 
evening meal, comprising cheese in addition to our own 
breakfast list ; and fer dinner we went to the only house 
in this large town where it can be procured. 

Norway is in a state of demi-civilisation, a century 
behind Sweden, which is a century behind Denmark, 
and at least another century behind France and £2ng- 
land. Nothing marks this more strongly than the de- 
graded state of the women, who are regarded as conve- 
nient appendages, rather than as companions, to the 
men. Among the lower orders, they perform the hardest 
work. In the higher ranks their duty is to minister to 
their lords. The word lady is not known. When a gen- 
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tleman introduces his wife, it is with two words, ** my 
wife." This iinqualified brevity grates on an English 
ear ; and the impression of severity thus conveyed is 
not diminished by observing the laconic speaker throw 
himself carelessly into his chair, with a pipe in his 
mouth, while his wife waits on her husband and bin 
company* The Norse ladies claim the exclusive privi- 
lege of attendance on strangers. The mistress of a 
house seldom sits while her guests are eating. She 
changes their plates, and acts in every respect as a ser- 
▼ant She speaks when she is spoken to ; and do^ as 
she is bidden. This custom at first quite deprived me 
of the pleasure of my meal ; but it appears that the wo- 
men are as happy as they desire to be : and though an 
Englishman may wish it were otherwise, he must con&rm 
unobtrusively to the custom of the country. 

Bergen stands on the western coast of Norway, at. the 
Junction of two fiords ; and is protected firom the sea by 
several small islands. The town is partly situated ia 
the valley, and part of it rests on the swelling bosom of 
one of the hills that rise on three sides, protecting it 
from the inclemency of northern winters. It is built 
entirely of wood. The effects of the conflagration of 
April last, in which many hundred buildings were con- 
sumed, are sadly conspicuous. The branch of a fiord 
washing the foot of the mountain, divides Bergen into 
two parts ; from each of which, the view of the blue 
waters and of the surrounding hills smiling in the ver- 
dure of summer, and reflected by the tranquil sur&ce, 
is exquisitely beautiful. 

The houses are neat and cheerful : through the valley, 
ranged in one long street fi*om which others branch off; 
and on the mountain's slope, scattered with pleasing ir- 
regularity. The predominant colour is green ; in sum- 
mer gay, consorting with the dress of nature; and in 
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the longr «igrht months of whiter grateihlly coDtrastinf 
with the ghxe of enow. At the present season, this north- 
em town, though spoiled of its m^ropolitan hononrs, 
is peccdiarlj cheerful and interesting. Surrounded hy 
the ocean and the towering heights of mountains hoarj 
with the snow of ages, Bergen stands an isolated outpoit 
of the civilised world. 

The Englishman who is loth to encounter the difficul- 
ties of travelling, satisfies himself with a luxurious tour 
through Grermany and Italy, and is willing to helieve 
that the hleak regions of the north can ill repay the en- 
terprising traveller : but he little knows the loss he sus- 
tains. 

In consequence of its great distance from Christiania, 
and the difficukiee of the road, Bergen has not, as far ai 
I can ascertain, been visited by any of the flngiish tour- 
ists (except Mr. Everest) who have of late years entered 
Scandinavia. Even by the Norwegians themselves, it is 
regarded in general as a kind of Ultima Thule ; an ex- 
treme point they dare not hope to attain. At the same 
time thQ known and acknowledged beauties of the sur- 
rounding scenery are su^ that every one admits his 
own loveliest spot to be inferior to this fairy land, wliich 
he recognises as the '* apple of gold in the picture of 
silver." 

On reaching the capital and ascertaining the superiority 
of this tract of country in point of scenery, I resolved, 
if possible, to overcome the obstacles and to see the west 
of NOTway. Some account of the result you will have 
read in my last letter. The undertaking was arduous, 
but the recompeuse has been am^e. I would not on any 
account but have accomplished the journey, nor under- 
take it again. Bergen is so excluded by its position from 
intercourse with other parts of Norway, that the inhabit- 
ants of Christiania and Trondheim are far less acquaint- 
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ed with it than they are with Copenhagen, St Petertbnrnf, 
or London. Perhaps there is something in this fiiot 
which invests it with a peculiar interest, independent of 
the pleasure one feels in having attained the spot by ef- 
fecting a passage, hitherto unexplored, over a chain of 
mountains. 

There are two castles towards the sea. They form 
the only defence of the town ; nor does it require more, 
for its position amply secures it against any attack by 
land ; as the only approach is through narrow defiles, 
which a smaller band than that of Thermopylie might 
defend against an army. The inhabitants, like those of 
the more northern and southern districts, eat little meat. 
They live almost entirely, on fish. This is the chief ar- 
ticle of sale in all the markets; and the quantity brought 
into the town is so great that the air is in many parts 
tainted by it 

The mountains and sea alike operate to moderaA the 
severity of winter, which in these parts is much milder 
than on the eastern nde of the Fille fjeld. In this pro- 
vision of nature there is a more striking instance than 
at first sight appears of the providence of Him whose 
mercy is over all his works. In the east of Norway, 
the peasants, who inhabit chiefly the high ground, are 
dependent on fi-ost for the carriage of their timber to a 
market at a time when the usual water conveyance is 
blocked up. At the same time their own supplies of food 
and other necessaries can be obtained only when the 
snow is sufficiently hard to enable them to drive their 
sledges over its surface ; so that to them a mild winter 
is a serious misfortune. The rapidity and skill with 
which they guide sledges, glidibg over ground in sum- 
jner whdly impassaUe, and regardless alike of the rivers, 
chasms, and rocks, whose dangers lie concealed by the 
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snow, are scarcely conceivable by the mind of a southern 
tourist. 

At Bergen, on the otiber hand, the case is reversed. 
The population is supported by fisheries ; and it is essen- 
tial to their existence, cut off as they areirom.all other 
supplies, that the bays and creeks should be .open. Ac- 
cordingly, they are scarcely ever shut up by the frost 
Nor is this alL It is in the depth of winter that the 
coast is most frequented by shoals of herrings, skaAes, 
and cod : and thousands of both sexes are occupied 
every day in salting fish, which could not be prop^ly 
cured if the cold were so intense that they were firozen 
as soon as caught. In that case some might, indeed, be 
preserved, as in Russia ; but those to which salt is essen- 
tial would necessarily be destroyed. One of the species 
most abundant (but that is in the summer,) is the stock- 
fish, of which prodigious quantities are dried in the sun, 
to fiimish food for the crews of trading vessels. 

You have, no doubt, heard strangle accounts of the 
sea serpent ; and, since this is the cradle of such stories, 
you may probably expect from me some notice of the 
animal ; so you shall have the result of my enquiries. 
It is very generally believed in Norway that there is a 
species of serpent, superior in size to any known on land, 
inhabiting the northern sea off this coast. The natives 
think that it fi-equents ths lower parts of the ocean, and 
thus account for its being so seldom seen. The size is 
variously estimated, from fifty to eighty feet The head 
is represented as long, and the two fins, or arms, (for I 
know not what term to apply to such anomalous limbs,) 
as enormously powerftd. TTiese, with the tail, are its 
only weapons. The back is said to be scaly. Many su- 
perstitions regarding it, not worth repeating, are indulg- 
ed by the ignorant In some parts of the country this 
serpent is called the " Kraken ;'' and there seems little 
10 
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reason to doubt that an animal, more or leas correspond- 
ing to the description and measuring upif^ards of fifty 
ftet, was seen some few years since in the Folden-fiord. 

Referring to the history of Norway, written by Eric 
Pontoppidan, bishop of Bergen, who flourished in the 
last century, the writer finds the following mention of 
the Kraken, (Part II. chap. Viii. sect 8.) which is here 
inserted as being the least incredible part of a heap of 
&ble8 recorded by the learned prelate. 

** One of the north traders, who says he has been near 
enough to some of those sea-snakes alive to feel their 
smooth skin, informs me, that sometimes they will raise 
up their firightfiil heads and snap a man out of a boat, 
without hurting the rest : but I will not affirm this fer a 
truth, because it is not certain that they are fish of prey. 

^ It is said that they sometimes fling themselves in a 
wide circle round a boat, so that the men are surrounded 
on all sides. This snake, I observed before, generally 
appears on the water in folds or coils ; and the fisher- 
men, firom a known custom in that case, never row to- 
wards the openings, or those places where the body is 
not seen but concealed under water ; if they did, the 
snake would raise itself up and overset the boat On 
the contrary, they row full against the highest part that 
is visible, which makes the snake immediately dive; 
and thus they are released from their fears. This is 
their method when they cannot avoid them- : but when 
they see one of these creatures at a distance, they row 
away with all their might towards the shore, or into a 
creek where it cannot follow them. 

" When they are far from land it would be in vain to 
attempt to row away from them ; for these creatures 
shoot through the water like an arrow out of a bow* 
seeking constantiy the coldest places. In this case they 
put the former method in execution, or lie upon their 
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oars, and throw any thing- that comes to hand at them. 
If it be but a scuttle, or any light thing, so they be 
touched, they generally i^unge into the water, or take 
another course." 

The climate on this side is said to be not so healthy as 
<m the east of the mountains. Physiologists attribute 
many of the diseases prevalent here to the mists, whidi 
rise from tlie sea, and, being unable te attain an deration 
sufficiently grea:t to pass the Fillefjeld, remain on the 
coast, keeping the atmosphere constantly damp and in- 
salubrious. Scorbutic and leprous affections, (particu- 
larly the elephantiasis, which is common in India,) used 
to {Nrevail at Berg^i ; and still continue, though in a lees 
degree, to afflict the inhabitants, who have recourse to 
some simple herbs said to possess sanative properties. 
The smalLpox is little known; though occasionally it 
visits the town as an epidemic, and carries cS numbers. 
It then departs, and will not bo seen again perhi^ for 
years. 

As there are no public conveyances, I was oUiged at 
Bergen to purchase a vehicle (ddled a caride. It is a 
species of^ gig peculiar to the country, just large enough 
to hdd one man, and exactly fitted to the shape. The 
value is trifling and the accommodation couMderaUe. To 
an invalid, the exercise of a ride in one of these carioles, 
which have no springs, b an advantage that may be cal- 
culated in inverse proportion to the comibrt 

Here, as in Sweden, it is necessary to send an avant- 
courier, called a fore-bud, to order relays of horses at 
every poet station. When he reaches the first, he delivers 
one billet with the number of horses required, and the 
hour specified, and gives the rest to another man to carry 
on to the next station. The farmer, whose turn it is to 
supply horses, is sent for ; and his boy is immediatdy 
despatched into the interior of the country, sometimes a 
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diftanee of fifteen or sixteen English miles, to briiig the 
animals, which have been grazing on the mountains. 
Notwithstanding all this labour, the expense is covered 
by three halQience a horse per mile ; and the forebud is 
paid fi»r as one horse. 

The courier hayuig been despatched, I left Bergen at 
five in the morning on Monday, the 2d instant, with 
the two interesting friends who were my companions 
over the pass of the Hardanger Fjeld, for the chief village 
of a district caHed Vossevangen, fifiy-six miles on the 
way to Christiania. The road lay through valleys in 
which all the beauties of Norwegian scenery are con- 
centrated. Sometimes, the mountains rise on either side 
with fiirests of birch and fir spreading over their gentle 
' slopes : at others, they seem like perpendicular walls of 
granite blackened by time, and terribly grand in their 
sterile loftiness. We crossed two fiords and a lake. The 
fiords I have already described as arms of the sea extend- 
ing a great distance inland, and flanked by mountains 
crowned with eternal snow. Every mile some cataract 
or waterfidl offered a beautiful accession to the constantly 
varying landscape. This is a country of forests and 
waterfalls; of mountains and fiords. The scenery is 
neither Swiss nor Thibetian. It b unique. It unites 
many beauties of the Alps uid the Himala ; and if better 
known, would be a favourite resort of travellers. At 
present there are neither travellers nor inns. A bed of 
hay, with a blanket off the horse's back, has been all we 
could procure for many successive nights; often we have 
had to lament the want of so comfortable a litter. 

As my companions had no gig, they were oUiged to 
ride on the cars of the peasants. These consist merely 
of boards nailed on shafts, without any more elevated 
seat. Over a bad road such a conveyance is intolerable ; 
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dud as we all tried it in turn, both sitting and itandiBf, 
we were sadly, braised at the journey's end. 

Afier sixteen hours* traveHing in various modes, by 
land and watw, we reached Vossevangen at eleven at 
night It had rained, as usual, the greater part of the 
day. We were without a servant, and none <^ us could 
iqppeakthe language. 

The churlidi publican growled recusantly in answer to 
our scarcely intelligible application fcnr admission ; nor 
could we muster enough words to make him understand 
that he should be paid for turning out of bed. At length 
I contrived to get in, and besieged his chamber. My 
wet coat and muffled mien bespoke, better than wcHrds, 
currants ; and the sight of a gentleman stimulated hi« 
cupidity. 

At length we secured two beds ; but every thing we 
had, whether oti our bodies or in our bags, was wet ; and 
a bundle of dirty paper, the miserable substitute €at 
coin, intended to defray my expenses to Christiania, was 
nearly destroyed by rain and the friction occasioned by 
the jolting of my gig. 

In the morning we received a visit from the priest, to 
whom a gentleman of Bergen had fiivoured us with a 
note. He talked German badly : so did my companions. 
He asked if I understood Latin. I answered in the 
affirmative, and that I should be happy if he would conp 
verse in that language. The reply availed. me nothing; 
for, turning quickly round to another of our party, he 
eontinued tp speak in German, and expressed no inclina- 
tum to address me. It is a curious &ct, and may serve 
to show you how little French is understood here, that, 
in the enquiry as to what languages eaeli. could talk, 
French was the last referred to : and it |nroved to be, 
with the exception of the Orientals and our native 
tongues, that in which all of us could most fluently con. 
10* 
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▼drae. Mr. Unger was very obliging, and kindly asked 
ti8 to sap with him the following Thursday when we 
expected to return to Vossevangen from an excursion to 
the Voring.foss, which (except that at Giavamie in the 
Pyrenees) is the largest waterfall in the world, and the 
Hon of Norway. 

You will toTm a just estimate of the «tate of the peo- 
ple and the paucity of travellers, when you learn that we 
have heard of but one Norwegian, (Professor Hungstein, 
who measured it,) and four Englishmen, who have seen 
this natural wonder. 

A journey often miles, which my companions per- 
formed on horseback and I in my pg^ over a rood proba- 
Uy never before visited by to civilised a conveyance, 
brought us to Valsenden, a village in the district of 
Graven, coneisting of a few huts on the side of a It^c, 
which we crossed to its opposite bank, about a mile dis- 
tant Here we procured tWo horses and and a guide to 
escort us ten miles over a fjeld : though it was with 
difficulty that we made ourselves intelligible to ihe pea- 
sants, who had never seen foreigners before, and. could 
not ccmceive for what purpose (sinister no doubt) we had 
intruded on their mountain privacy. 

It rained of course ; and our journey over the f jeld^ 
through bye-paths thickly set with brushwood, was pain- 
fully laborious. Towards evening we reached the village 
of Ulvig, situated on the Soefiord, and engaged a boat 
to carry us to a single hut on another branch of the bay, 
called Eidfiord, about ten miles off. Here, in a miserable 
hovel, on some dirty straw, and among the most wicked 
and uncivil people we have encountered, the night was 
passed rather in el^pectation of morning than in sleep. 
We rose at four, and with great difficulty procured some 
husky rye cakes from the peasants, who had refbsed us 
any the night before. 
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From Eidfiord, five and a half Norwegian, or thirty- 
eight English, miles f^om Vossevangen, the Voring is ten 
miles distant : but ten miles over mountain-paths occupy 
no little time. The fo99 is situated at the extreme point 
of a valley which becomes gradually narifower as it 
completes a second semi-circle in the form of an S. The 
river falls perpendicularly, without a single contact with 
the rock, nine hundred feet into a valley scarely broader 
than itself. The effect is very grand. The body of 
water is perhaps equal to that of the Handek in Switier- 
land. Before reaching the edge of the precipice it has 
acquired such velocity from its course down a gently 
sloping plane that it is projected several feet in advance, 
and forms a succession of folds, like flakes of snow, of 
an enormous size and convex figure. These seem for a 
moment to pause in mid-air as if supported by their own 
bu(^ancy ; then, gradually sinking, they lose their pecu- 
liar character, and, joining in the rush of water, dash 
themselves into the abyss. 

We stood for soitie ininutes contemplating with a 
mixture of surprise and terror thb savage spectacle. In 
the gulf below was the blackness of darkness : a glim- 
mering of light reflected through the sinuous valley just 
made the ^ darkness visible," and discovered ** shades ** 
in which the ruins -of some stony buttresses of the world 
lie mingled together in mighty fragments and in strange 
confusion. All is naked and abrupt The common 
terms of language are lost in the description of a spot 
probably unrivalled in point of savage wildness and fear- 
ful sublimity. The surrounding country consorts with 
the impression this scene is calculated to inspire. All 
nature stands aghast. The very mountains seem petri- 
fied by the sight. Their bare surfkoes of gneiss are un- 
varied by a single tree or moss ; and animals fly from a 
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wild which may afanost be mid to terrify the Tegetable 
oreatioB, 

The fruit that gtcma nearest to this sti:4>endous fiill is 
th^ doodberrj, or rubus ehanuBmortu, It is about the 
die of a strawberry, of a luscious taste and yellow 
odaur. We ate a large quantity of this novel and whole- 
some fruit, fdund in these regions in great abundance on 
the limits of perpetual congelation. 

Turning from this interesting scene we resumed our 
journey. Part of the route to be re-traversed lay along 
the precipitous sides of mountains impending a fearful 
abyss, where there was never sufficient room to place 
the foot with firmness, and often scarcely enou^ to hold 
the toes or heeL The mountaineers had fiz^ a line of 
poles along the slippery side of the rock i and mth the 
assistance of these, we were enabled to proceed. It was 
four in the afternoon when we returned to £idfiord. The 
accommodation the preceding night had been so wretched, 
the people were so uncivil, and the difficulty of procuring 
food was so great, that, notwithstanding a strong contrary 
wind, we resolved to cross the fiord the same even- 
ing on the way back to Ulvig, which our maps described 
as the residence of a priest 

The weather for four-and-twenty hours had been bois- 
terous, and the i^m of the sea that forms the Soefiord 
was in a state of considerable agitation. Our frail bark, 
though manned by three men, was little calculated to 
encounter a gale of wind, for it was a boat without a 
deck, and the least uneven motion of the oars caused 
the gunwale to dip under water. After an hour and a 
half, however, we turned a sharp angle, passing into 
another more tranquil branch of the fiord ; where pur- 
suing our course for a similar period, we reached Ulvig 
at nine in the evening. 

The latter part of the day proved partially fine, and 
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the cloee of the excursion most agreeable. The scenery 
affords a constant feast It is only too rich ; for the en- 
joyment almost fatigues. Atthis season the peasants are 
making hay ; and their cheerful faces and singular cos- 
tumes add much to the interest of every landscape. In 
a country where so much rain falls, the hay could nerer 
dry, if it were lefl on the ground, as in England. It is, 
therefore, hung over frames of wood, like clothes on 
lines, one under another. Thus the top layer protects 
the rest, which are all saved at the expense of one. 

At Ulvig we were kindly received by the priest, a 
bustling little man, who seemed to love his pipe and his 
bottle. I wish it were possible to convey to you some 
idea of the conversation. He understood a little of four 
languages, but the least possible degree of any except 
Norse. My companions spoke Grerman ; I Latin. The 
priest, whose name is Rutting, tried each in turn. The 
salutation of **good morning** at nine at night, had 
ftthomed the depth of his English. Now and then a 
German word was dropped ; and a sentence commenced 
in Latin was sure to end in Norse. The scene was 
Ridiculous to a degree , and one part of it, in which he 
strangely perverted the meaning of a common Latin 
word that admitted of no easy explanation, overcame us 
all. The poor man was pained ; so were we. The 
evening, however, passed pleasantly away ; and a present 
of a few dollars, as we bade him good night, nominally 
for the poor, but virtually for the priest, sealed our par- 
don. The good lady of the house waited on us at supper ; 
and in the morning we were surprised by a visit from 
her daughter, who brought us each a cup of coffee be- 
fore we lefl our rooms : an attention which, from the 
simplicity of their national chan^cter, the Norwegian 
women can pay to a stranger with perfect delicacy, arising 
from the absence of all conscidusness of impropriety. 
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In the course of coDveraation wttli Mr. Rutting;^ we 
were confirmed in the ofdnion already snggeeted by the 
map, that we had been traversmgf the Borface of the 
very fiord on which Ullensvang stands ; and that tiie hut 
we had just left was within five Norwegian miles of the 
parsonage-house where we had been so hosfntably ei^r- 
tained on our descent firom the Hardanger f jeld. While 
there, we had made particular enquiry fijr the Voring-fiias. 
Accurate information on that occasion would have saved 
us the present journey of two hundred miles : but, in the 
absence of the provost, no one was able to state either 
the di^ande or direction of the water&U, which, though 
within sixty miles, was wholly unknown to the simple 
inhabitants of UQensvang. We have firequently had 
occasion to remark that the Norse know nothing of the 
topography of their country. A postmaster, two days 
since, told us that the next post station to his own. was 
■even miles distant ; it (Nroved to be twenty-one : and 
even Mr. linger, the kind and intelligent priest of Yosse- 
vangen, had misdirected us to the f099, 

. Returning by the same route to the parish of this 
amiable man, we fulfilled our engagement of supping 
with him. He was once in the army, and has conse- 
quently a better knowledge of the world and more popu- 
lar manners than the generality of his Lutheran brethren. 
He interested himself greatly in the account of our pass 
over the Hardanger ; and was astonished to hear that we 
actually eame fipom the opposite side, since no inter, 
course b maintained between the inhabitants of the 
eastern and western districts. 

On Friday, tiie 6th instant, my two pleasing com- 
panions returned to Bergen to take ship for England. 
How much their intelligence, amiable dispositions, and 
patience in the endurance of no common hardships, have 
tended to increase the pleasure and diminish the pains of 
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oar jonrnej, it would be difficnlt to estimate; but I ttiaj 
truly say that I have not discovered that quality eMential 
to a delightful travelling companion in which cither oi 
them is deficient. Parting f|om my fi lends with much 
regret, I proceeded in solitude towards Christiania. 

Unable to talk the language, and in an unknown 
country of which no guide-book was procurable, I had 
some difficulties to encounter. On these, however, the 
unusual excitement would not suffer my mind to dwelL 
For eight'and-twehty -miles, during which the horse was 
changed three times, the road lay through valleys ind^ 
scribably beautiful. Some waterfalls, especially one near 
a village called Staleim, riveted my attention for many 
minutes. The height of it is about two thousand &et ; 
but it is not quite perpendicular ; otherwise, it would 
surpass the Voring-foss.* An equal. numbeif of stupendous 
water&lls probably exists no where in a similar space. 
The district is appropriately named from the multitude, 
variety, and beauty of these, the country of /ostet, or 
FoBtevangen, 

From Gudvangen a boat carried me over the Teroen 
fiord. The distance is twenty-eight miles ; the time occu- 
pied was about eleven hours, the wind being contrary. It 
rained hard ; not could I solace myself by interchanging 



* The author had not an opportunity of measuring 
the height of this cascade, (which is not a perfect water- 
fall,) either geometrically, or by means of a stop-watch. 
He calculated it by the altitude of the mountain, which, 
being covered with perpetual snow, must be at least four 
thousand feet The fo8$ seemed to commence in the 
upper half of the mountain*s side ; a &ct which an eye, 
accustomed to measure distances in hilly countries, can 
decide with some degree of certainty. 
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with the sailors observations about the weather : yet the 
day passed rapidly away. The grandeur of the scenery 
' cannot soon be forgotten. The fiord runs up from the 
northern ocean, for two hiipdred miles, through vaUeys 
flanked by mountains varying in height, inclination, and 
fertility. Here a chain of hills, and there a grand soli- 
tary peak, loses its summit in the clouds, or exhibits 
above them an unsullied crown of snow. Hundreds of 
cascades fall into the clear waters c^the fiord. Neither 
men nor domestic animals are to be seen for miles 
together. All is wild as beautiful, and beautiful as sub- 
lime; 

There is perhaps nothing which strikes a northern 
traveller more than the singular transparency of the 
waters ; and the farther he penetrates into the Arctic 
region, the more forcibly is his attention riveted tathis 
fact. At a 4epth of twenty fathoms, or a hundred and 
twenty foet, the whole sur&ce Of the ground is exposed 
to view. Beds composed entirely of shells, sand lightly 
sprinkled with them, and submarine forests, present 
through the clear medium new wonders to the unaccus- 
tomed eye. It is stated l^ Sir Capel de Brooke, and fully 
confirmed by my observations in Norway, that sometimes 
in the fiords of Nordland the sea is transparent to a 
depth of four or five, hundred feet; and tliat, when a 
boat passes over subaqueous mountains, whose summits 
rise above that line, but whose bases are fixed in an un- 
fathomable abyss, the visual illusion is so perfect, that 
'one whe has gradually in tranquil progress over the 
surface ascended wonderingly the rugged steep, shrinks 
back with horror as he crosses the vertex, under an im- 
pression that he is falling headlong down the precipice. 
The transparency of tropical waters generally, as far as 
my experience goes, is not comparable to that of the sea 
in these northern latitudes : though an exception may be 
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maAe in fiivour of some parts of the Gfaina seas and a 
few isolated spots in the Atlantic. Every one who has 
passed over the bank known to sailors as the Saya de 
Malhd, ten degrees north c^ the Mauritius, must remem- 
ber Mrith pleasure the world of shells and coral which 
the tran^ncid water exposes to view at a depth of thirty 
or five and thirty fiith<mis. 

It was long past midnight when the boatmen hailed 
Leirdalsoeren, and as my journey was ^to be continued 
early that same> morning, it was necessary to send off 
the fi>rebud be^re r^iring to bed. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. With a stock oi scarcely twenty 
words at command^ I contrived to have the man des- 
patched by three o'clock in the morning, and started my- 
oelfatsix. 

The road was very mountainous. The first twenty- 
one miles, running along a fearful precifHce, occupied 
five hours ; and the next no lees than seven. This second 
part was over a mountain known by the name of fllle- 
fjeld. The acclivity is so steep, that, were it not im- 
possible for a horse to climb so precipitous an ascent, 
one would be inclined, under the g^dance of the eye, to 
say iiutX the road forms with the horizon an angle of 45^. 
In the ascent, trees are left below. The firs and birch 
gradually dwindle away, become thinner and more 
stunted, then vanish altogether. The neighbouring hills 
are covered at this altitude with patches of snow. Rein- 
deer moss, (of which I hope to convey a specimen to 
Eng^d,) wild strawberries, and cloudberries, firom their 
position justly so called, grow here in abundance. This 
mountain is the boundary of the provinces of Bergen and 
Christiania, or Aggerhuus. On the western side of it, 
the dress of the women is peculiar. They wear a cloth 
jacket like a sailor's, closely fitted to the figure and but- 
toned in front To this masculine vest is appended a 
11 
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{Wtdcoat of blanketing:. The hair is either tied in cues, 
or covered with a handkerchief, which has two comers 
projecting at the sides, and floating on the air behind. 

Within a few miles of the FiUefjeld, the loftiest peak 
of the Norwegian moontains rears its venerable head. It 
has only lately been discovered by men of science and 
sabmitted to trigonometrical observation, from which it 
appears to be nearly eight thousand feet in height. The 
vast chain comprehending this and the FiUefjeld is 
known under various names : and is scnnetimes called the 
Lapland* Alps. Its natural history, in every department 
of that science, is peculiarly interesting. This is the 
grand dep6t of Norwegian minerals, many of which are 
found in no other quarter of the world. Here, too* is 
nature^s nursery for flowers that capriciously wither and 
die in a more temperate clime. Like a fond child, they 
reject a foster nurse and, clinging to their graceless pa- 
rent, decorate her with their charms ; 

** For the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar. 
But bind them to their native mountains more." 

It is not only in mineralogy and botany that this tract 
of country offers specimens of remarkable interest. Its 
entomology is equally striking. I have already made 
you acquainted with that singular animal, the lemming. 
A traveller over these fjelds is yet more forcibly struck 
with the labours of the ant, which is about the size of the 
black ant of Hindoostan, and twice as large as that of 
our own country. The moles these insects raise stand 
from four to six feet in height ; and the broad straight 
road to them, from which numerous little bye-paths di- 



* The author suspects this appellation is. incorrect 
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verge in every direcUon, is far larger in proportion liian 
those that lead for aeveral miles, through planted avenues, 
to some of the towns of Grermany. If one of these little 
cities be disturbed, the alarm and distress occasioned bring 
into exhibition all the order, diligence, and united inter- 
ests of the sable population. Every diminutive atom of 
wood and earth is replaced with architectural accuracy; 
mid the insufficiency of individual strength is compen- 
sated by uniformity of design, concentrating in one point 
the efforts of thousands. 

Such a scene can scarcely fail to recal to memory the 
^anecdote related of Timour Shah; who, as he sat for 
some hours, during the heat of a summer's day, in a hut 
on the confines of the Indian empire which he was about 
to invade, amused himself by observing an ant that strove 
to carry up the wall a grain of com. The incHfatigable 
labourer fell sixty-niae times, but succeeded the seven- 
tieth. Timoiir^s perseverance was stimulated ; and in 
after life he used to say that to that ant he owed his 
conquests. 

*" What great events from Ettle causes spring!*' 

But to return. The mountaineers of Norway say that 
by boiling great quantities of ants they obtain formic acid, 
or a species of vinegar that serves fer culinary and medi- 
cal purposes. 

Ermines abound in this coimtry ; but they frequent 
chiefly the lower parts of the mountains, with the valleys. 
In villages they may be seen running about the bams and 
other outhouses, as numerous as squirrels on the thatched 
roofs in India. The colour of their fur inclines to dusky 
red, which in winter is exchanged fer a coat of virgin 
white; while the tail retains its tip of black. Two or 
three skins may be bought for a shilling, except in the 
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vieinity of a town, where the demand necessarily hi- 
creases the price. 

I overtook the forebud at the ^t of the fillefjeld, and 
should have been delayed, but the peasant who condacted 
me over that moontain (for one always accompanies the 
horse,) was prevailed on, for a smaM additional payment, 
to go another stage often miles. The road nms through 
a lovely valley bordering the Mios lake,* to a village 
called Thune, in the parish of Vang. The church and 
parsonage are on the road side. No inn was at hand, 
and the custom of tiie country sanctioned the liberty, so 
I wrote a few Latin lines to the Lutheran priest, saying 

* In some parts the road is very dangerous. The ^ 
lowing account of what it was in the last century is ez- 
tracted m)m the learned Bishop Pontoppidan^s History 
of Norway. Part I. chap. ii. sec 6. 

^ The most dangerous, though not the most difficult, 
road I have met with in my several joum^s in Norway, 
is that betwixt Skogstadt and Vang in Volders ; along the 
fresh-water lake called Little Mios. The road on the 
side of the steep and high mountain is in some places as 
narrow and confined as the narrowest path, and if two 
traveller^ meeting in the night do not see each other soon 
enough to stop where the road will fuffbr them to pass* 
and chance to meet in the narrowest parts, it appears to 
me, as it does to others whom I have asked, that they 
muist stop short, without being able to pass by one ano- 
ther, or to find a turning fi>r their horses, or even to 
alight The only resource I Can imagine in this diffi- 
culty is, that one of them must endeavour to cling to 
some comer of this steep mountain, or be drawn up by 
a rope, if help be at hand ; and then, to throw his horse 
down headlong into the lake, in order to make room for 
the other traveller to pass.** 
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that it was mj intention to pass tbe sabbath in Vangr, and 
begging pennission to occupy a room in his house. His 
name is Munster. He talks French, and is above the 
conunon standard of sacerdotal intellect in Norwaj. 

The following day, Sunday, the 8th instant, he was 
obliged to visit one of his distant hamlets. Of these he 
has two in addition to bis chief vUlage. I w&s left alone 
with his wife and her sister. Breakfast was sent into 
my room at eight o'clock. At ten I was summoned to a 
solitary dejenn^ li la fouichette ; and, at three in the after- 
noon to join &e family at dinner. The meal consisted 
of fish, and strawberries with cream, which, as well as 
the milk, is very luscious. As the ladies spoke only 
Norse, we had little intercourse. What was necessary 
was conducted in few words, the deficiency h^ing supplied 
by signs. We looked unutterable things I 

The priest returned in the evening, and we had some 
interesting conversation. 

When we parted,! put into his hand a smaU sum, with 
a note requesting him to accept it, either on his own ac- 
count or that of the poor, as an acknowledgment of his 
kind hospitality. I almost feared he might be hurt, for he 
is superior to the generality of the Norwegian priesthood. 
Yet hospitality, manifested to an uninvited guest, de- 
mands a return ; and on three similar occasions money 
had been accepted. In the mommg the servant brought 
roe a note, of which the following is a copy: — Monsieur, 
Je sais que vous ne connaissez point les nuBurs des Nor- 
v^giens. lis font Phospitalit^ sans recompense. Per^ 
mettez done, que je vous remette votre argent, priant vous 
de croire, qu*il m*a Mi grand plaisir, de vous pouvoir 
rendre un petit service. Souvenez vous de moi, quand 
vous pensez k Norv6ge. H. G, Munster.*' There is some- 
thing manly and kind in the note: but, on the point re- 
ferred to, perhaps he mistakes the ** mceurs des Norv^ 
XI* 
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giens.'* Yet others might have be^ as liberal^ ccMild 
they have afforded it On the wholet I was pleased with 
my visit , 

On Monday, the 9th instant resuming my joqmey, I 
drove sixty miles in my little gig to a village called 
Tomldvolden, where there is a tolerably comfortable farm- 
house for the reception of travellers. The scenery is less 
wild and graod than on the western side of the Fille 
fjeld. I was conscious of having quitted that peculiarly 
beautiful tract of country which the Norw^fians, perhaps 
not unjustly, regard as the most picturesque in the world. 
On this side, the valleys are more Uke those of Switzer- 
land : the forests like ;those of Sweden. The moimtains 
are less in height ; the waterfalls less numerous. 

The following day I accomi^ished the same distance to 
Vang. Forty miles of the road lay al<mg the banks of k 
lake called Reinfiorden. In one of the stages a girl of 
fourteen accompanied me to bring back the horse. She 
sat behind the cariole with great complacency, and we 
enjoyed as much conversation as our knowledge of each 
other's language would admit A boy or man usually 
attends the hmrse, and is frequently a troublesome nei|^ 
hour. He is generally the propriety of the animal, and 
his sdicitude for the beast occasionally leads to quarrels 
with the driver. On one occasion, the man who was 
with me seized the reins; and, though the hcH'se was trot* 
ting gently, insisted on my going slower* . He repeated 
the act, and at last stopped the gig. I was obliged to 
proceed ; and, after remonstrating in vain, had no alter- 
native but to try my physical force against his. This is 
the only instance of mal-treatment I have experienced m 
Norway. The people are very civil ; and a traveller meets 
with little besides courtesy and kindness. n 

At Vang tiiere is only one dirty hovd and the parson- 
age. A Latin line, addressed to the priest, secured a wel- 
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^come to his house. Ho is an elderlj mui, named Steinson, 
kind, courteous, and sonsiUe.^ HespeaksaHttleEbiglish, 
a little French, and a little Latin. Our ocmversatioa ex- 
hibited a curious medley of the three. There was a free- 
dom and urbanity- in the manner of this old gentleman 
that could not &il to jdease. I left him yesterdaj morn- 
ing with a donation fyt his poor, which, being less saru- 
pulous than the priest of the village of the same name m 
the west, he accepted thankfiiUy ; then resuming my jour- 
ney at eight o'clock, I reached Christiania again, after an 
absence of twenty-six days, at four in the afternoon. 

In a former letter I attempted to introduce this capital 
to your acquaintance. I was then a stranger in a strange 
land, and could only judge of what presented itself im- 
mediately to the sense of vision. I have now wandered 

/ through tiie most interesting and characteristic, as well 

as most untravelled, parts of the country ; visiting at the 
houses of the rich and dwelling in the huts of the unso> 
phisticated poOT ; and perhaps I ought not to leave a iqwt 

H« so endeared by the beauties of nature and the offices of 

friendly hpspitality without a few words on the national 
character of its government and institutions. 

Norway was subject to Denmark till the year 1812, 
when, by the treaty of Kiel, it was ceded to Sweden, as 
the reward of her union with the allies agamstNapoleon. 
The Danes, as has too often been the oase^ were made to 
suffer for what was their misfbrtnne^ rather than their 
fiiult Previously ill-treated, and. despcnled by England 
of their naval power, they were on this occaaon jdundered 
of the better half of their land possescdons^ Nor was the 
arrangement less ungrateftd to the parties contracted for. 
The Norwegians k>ve4 Denmark and hated Sweden. 
They would rather have died than lose tiieir political 
liberty, which they considered compromised; and they 
were prepared to resist to the last drop of life-blood the 
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fhlfilment of a contract between foreign powers, by which 
a million and a half of men were made over, like a bale 
of goods, from one sovereign to another : but England's 
honour (or dishonour) was vavdtved; and concession or a 
blockading squadron with starvation was the alternative. 
Though the circumstances were painful, yet there is 
little doubt that the political amalgamation of two coun- 
tries geographically united, separated from all others, too 
thinly peopled to possess individual security, and thus, 
from a combination of these causes, necessarily possessing 
similar interests, promotes the welfare of both. Sweden 
supplies Norway with corn and sundry manufactures. 
Norway yields to Sweden a race of men, sailors from the 
cradle, with a line of coast which places her in a condi- 
tion to defend herself against Russia, without incurring 
the dread of a simultaneous invasion on the part of Den- 
mark. Perhaps, too, that peculiar description of soldiers, 
who fight on skates, or snow-shoes, and who can run with 
rapidity and facility on ground over which a pedestrian 
would painfully toil with tardiness and fatigue, is not thfe 
least important acquisition Sweden has grained with the 
ceded territory .♦ 



* As so cursory a mention is made of this remarkable 
body of men, it may interest some reader of these letters 
to form a better acquaintance with them through the me. 
dium of Sir Capel de Brooke's descri[iiion. The follow- 
ing account of the SSeielohere is extracted from the 8th 
chapter of his Travels through Norway. 

•* The uniform of tiie Skielobere, or regiment of skaters, 
is light green; and in summer they are chasseurs, and 
armed vriih rifles. As soon as the snow Ms in sufficient 
quantity, and is in a state to bear them,'they put on their 
Bkies, and commence their winter manoeuvres, in this 
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Consciotts of these mutual benefits and anxious to con- 
eifiate his new subjects, Bemadotte has wisely permitted 
Norway to retain tiie ancient form of government that* 
her people marked out for themselves ; imposing on them 
only a Swedish viceroy, who is his own son, Oscar ; so 
that the Norwegian is still among the most liberal con- 
stitutions of Europe. 

The Stortiiing, or parliament, is convoked every third 
year. It imposes taxes, regulates the ^courts, and audits 
the public accounts. The king has a veto ; but this can 
be exercised only twice on the same proposition from the 



lingular kind of skate. The left $k(e is shorts than the 
right, to 6nftUe them" to turn quicker in wheeling. They 
are cov«red with beal-skin, itaJt thd men may escead the 
mountainit with greater ease and safety; the hair prevent- 
ing the 9hU from hiding backwaird. The speed with 
which these skaters perform their different mancravres is 
very astonisldng: they glide along the frozen surfiuse of 
^ snow Hke Ugbtntng; and go down the steepest preoi- 
piees with incoiioeival^ vekxdty.*' 

^ The SkMobere have frequently been employed with 
gi^eat success against the enemy, in the wars with 
Sweden. Indeed, an army would be oomj^etely in the 
power of ev«i a handful of these troops ; which, stopped 
by no obstacle, and swift as the veind, might attack it on 
all pdnts ; while the depth of the snow, and the nature of 
the country, would not only make any pursuit Impossible, 
but almost deprive them of the means of defence ; the 
Skiehbere still havering round them like swallows, tdtim- 
ming the icy surface, and dealing destruction upon their 
helpless adversaries.** 

** A pair of their 9kU», which I brought to England 
with me, are six foet five inches in length.** 
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Storthing; so that if that body paM an act for the third 
time, it becomes law, malgr6 le roL In &ct, therefore, 
the power of the king, when opposed to that of the peo}^ 
extends only to the protraction of the period of a law*s 
first operation to the ninth y^ar, or the meeting of the 
third representative body. 

The Storthing is now sitting. I have just been to the 
assembly. It presents a curious spectacle. Some of the 
members are dressed in coarse woollen cloth like blanket- 
ing ; with hair hanging profusely over the shoulders, 
broad-brimmed hats of various shapes, and boots of a cer- 
tain size. The whole costume, as well as their humble 
mode of speaking, or rather reading their opinions, attests 
the unsophisticated simplicity of these worthy sons of our 
northern ancestry. They tell a tale of days once known 
in England, before the progress of luxury had introduced 
abuses which call for a corrective hand ; the hand of a 
moderate, judicious, and Christian reform. After the la- 
bours of the day, the members all dine together in a large 
room on the first floor of the hotel in which I lodge. 
The table is laid out neatly but not sumptuously ; and 
decorated with flowers, a simj^e and beautiful substitute 
for the silver omamoits of more luxurious countries. 

The constitution is purely democratic Abhorrence 
of an aristocracy is carried to such an extent that only 
three of the ancient nobility are left in Norway ; and 
their titles will die with them, or with their sons. Mcnral 
excellence is hereafter to form the only distinction be- 
tween man and man. 

The established form of religion is Lutheran; nor are 
there many sectarians. The churches are very plain, 
built generally of wood, and little ornamented inside or 
out Norway is one of the few countries in which no 
Jews are found. When silver mines were first discovered, 
a foolish prejudice prevailed that these lovers of money 
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would secore and retain possession of the coin ; they 
were therefore expelled. Thus here, as every where, the 
sons of Judah are a ** bye-word** among the people. 

I have already casually expressed, <m two or three oc- 
casions, my opinion of the national character of the 
Norse, nor can I add ihuch to what has been said on that 
subject Like all mountaineers, they are devotedly at- 
tached to their country; and inspire the love of liberty 
with the free air of their mountains. The better orders 
are kind and hospitable, opening to the traveller their 
houses and their hearts. Among the lower classes, on 
the contrary, there is an avidity of money with an in- 
difference as to the means of acquiring it, that reminds 
one of Italy. They are addicted to drinking ; and the 
dimate, rendering fermented liquor [perhaps in some de- 
gree necessary, is {beaded in excuse for the indulgence 
of an odious vice. The men are taller than the Swedes ; 
perhaps nearly as taH as ourselves ; and the women in 
proportion. Both sexes are very fair, vnth teeth of virgin 
white, light auburn hair, and cheeks in which the elo- 
quent blood bespeaks health, happiness, and freedom. 
The general mode of salutation is by shaking hands, 
which they do with great cordiality. The common food 
of the peasantry is milk, cheese, butter, and oat or rye 
cakes, about the size of pancakes but a little thicker, 
(like the Indian chipattees^) which they call in the None 
tongue ^flat-brod,^^ To this simple diet some piquant 
dried fish is added, such as herring or smoked salmon. 
The latter, cut in slices, affords a delicious morsel even 
Id an Englishman. I am told that some of the numerous 
mossM vnth which ^e mountains abound are eaten in 
times of scarcity ; and that that called Icelandic moss, 
(ItcAen iilandieuM^) when boiled, yields a very nutritious 
gelatinous substance. 

The houses of the peasants swarm with vermin which 
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are secreted by the moBs stuffed into the interstices ol 
the logs that form the walls. Probably the mode of hud- 
dling together at night, adopted by these peofde, is at- 
tributable to the difficulty of securing themselves from 
loathsome insects. Something like a large box is placed 
in one corner of the room, with some straw and sheep- 
skins at the bottom. In this the whole &mily de{^t 
themselves without distinction of sex or age. The better 
classes adopt the uncomfortable German mode of sleeping 
between two feather beds. . 

The trade of Christiania consists chiefly in timber. 
Formerly the Norwegian timber, like the produce of al- 
most every other country, sought the London market, 
and was swallowed up in that enormous gulf of com^ 
merce : but the duty imposed of late years, in order to 
&vour the importation of American timber, and the im- 
politic mode of levying that duty, by which small are 
made to pay much more in proportkm than large jdanks, 
have checked the exportations hence to England. A» 
the Norwegian deal is &r superior to every other, and 
subject to a less rapid decay, it is much to be lamented 
that such a barrier to commercial intercourse between 
lutions who have a common political interest should be 
suffered to exist There are only two species of fir here, 
the Scotch and Spruce, so that but little yariety is vi- 
sible in the foliage of the Scandinavian mountains. The 
wood of one of these is as baii, as that of the other is 
good, for the building of houses and ships. A merchant 
of Frederikshall told me that the dry-rot is not known 
in this country. His accuracy of observation caA 
scarcely be doubted ; and the &ct he states, if correct, 
should be a subject of enquiry to those connected with 
our dock-yards. 

Besides her foreign commerce, Christiania carries on 
a small inland trade with Dramen, Ktmgsberg, and 
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Stockholm. Between these towns the road is passable 
for carriages; therefi>re merchandise, though in smaU 
quantities^ can be transported : but at Bergen, as land- 
carriage is impracticable, there is no inland trade. The 
commerce is entirely foreign, consisting chiefly of lob- 
sters and timber. The fishery off the coast is very ex- 
tensive, and many thousand lobsters are shipped weekly 
during the season, for London* They are all bought by 
anticipation in the EInglish market; so that not one can 
be obtained at Bergen. The fishermen receive here a 
sum of money equal to a penny for each fish, and on 
their arrival in London the agent is paid three hatf- 
pence. This price appears small by comparison with 
tiie cost in town; but a large deduction firom the fish- 
mongers* profits is made by the loss sustained on those 
that die, and by the charges of fireight 

If in these details I have been too minute, it is attribut- 
able to tiie extreme interest I now feel in every thing 
connected with Norway, and to the consciousness of 
my ignoranceon these subjects before a personal visit to 
the country ; a consciousness which leads md to an in- 
ference, perhaps incorrect, that you may have studied, 
as little as myself, the modem history of Scandinavia. 
If such be the case, you will wish for information. If 
not, and you be already intimate with this vast continent, 
you cannot fidl to love it, and will be gratified to use my 
lines as notes which may recall fiivourite associations, 
carrying you in imagination to scenes already fimiiliar 
to your travelled mind. 
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LETTER IX. 

Stockholm, lltk Augusty 1830. 

After A delightful tour in Norway, I started quite 
alone on Thursday, the 12th instant, in a cariole, or 
Norwegian gig, from the capital of the ceded to the ca^ 
pital of the ruling country. Stockholm is about four 
hundred Englislfi miles from Christiania. ' The first day 
I travelled forty miles through an interesting country to 
a village called Qus. 

The road, which through Norway was bad, improved 
as it approached the confines of Sweden ; and beds of 
sand gave place to well-consolidated graveL Between 
Christiania and Ous are two bridges and three ferries : 
some of them over rivers of considerable size. The 
ferry is pulled across by means of a rope festenedirom 
bank to bank, on which the boatman lays his hands, ap- 
plying all his strength to impel the boat in the opposite 
direction. n 

On one of the rivers, the Glomen, an immense mass 
of wood was floating down the stream. You can form 
no conception of the quantity of timber that is thus 
conveyed firom one part to another of Scandinavia. I 
am infermed that some years ago the bed of one of the 
large rivers in the south of Norway was completely 
filled up with firs sunk by the weight of superincumbent 
logs, which reached a height of sixteen feet above the 
surface of the water. The stoppage was owing to a 
drought that continued for three years ; after which a 
flood ensued, and carried away the accumulated mass. 
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buding it down the rapids, with a roar like thunder, 
during many successive days. 

My forebud bad ordered a bed : so, as the man of the 
house expected a guest, he was prepared to supply hot 
water, butter, and cream. Some tea from Bergen was 
cooked; (for that term alone expresses the mode of 
inreparation ;) and at midnight I lay down, to rise at half> 
past three. 

■. It rained all night of course, and in the morning 
rained again. The body becomes habituated to this sort 
of weather, and constant motion prevents iU effectsb 
Thirteen miles from Ous, the fort of Kongsvinger rears 
its venerable head. The Glomen flows majestically at 
its base ; and the surrounding country offers to the view 
an interesting variety of h^l and dale, rivers and cata- 
racts, evergreen forests and eternal snow, characteristic 
of the rich scenery of Scandinavia. 

At midday, between the villages ci Magnor and Mo- 
rast, I passed the boundary of Norway and Sweden. 
There is no customrhouse, and no demand for passports 
on this frontier, as on the other by FrederikshalL My 
honesty led to a fortunate occurrence. Passing a house 
which, standing alone where houses are very scarce, I 
concluded to be the custom-house, I stepped to see whe- 
ther any one would oome out ; and at length called to » 
man at the window, asking in broken Norse if he 
wished to examine my - portmanteau. He thought I 
wanted Swedish for Norwegian notes; and bringing a 
quantity, took all my money at a more favourable rate 
than I Could procure for it in Chrisliania ; giving me 
twenty per cent more than I had just before been of- 
fered at the post-house. 

Here I bade adieu to a country where I have experi- 
enced greater pleasure from the beauties of nature and 
more hardships than I had ever known before. It was 
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with deep regret that I quitted Norway, the Switzerlaad 
and Lillipotiaii Himala of the North. Yet ao it moat 
be. ** Joy has ever its alloy of pain:*' and earthly en- 
jojrment is as transient as it is alloyed. 

I now left behind the liold outlines of Norway, widi 
its fiords and Qelds, its flowAy valleys and milky cata- 
racts. ~ l^re is a striking contrast between the scenery 
of Sweden and Norwayt This is formed by ro<^ rising 
in naked majesty,^ or mountains flanked by forests an# 
isrowned with eternal snow; while blue fiords ramify 
among these giant features c^ creation, sometimes oon- 
tracted taathoosand jrards ; then, expanding themsehes 
ofer thesurfiioeofaleagve in breadth. That consisiB 
of land here gently waving, and there broken into quick 
and hwried nndalatkms, like tb» motion of the sea after 
a stam. Forests of fin fonn tin nnvaried dress of 
nature ; and the hombler fireab-water lake is an unwel- 
ooBie sobstttnte fi>r the majestic arm of the ocean. 

It was a novelty to drive over groond gentiy nnddal- 
iag tiuNNigh cnhivatod fields. The earn is acqniring a 
gMen tint; and the land, jmt shorn of grass, is on the 
point of being plon^^ied for a neher crop. Tltf onghoot 
this northem continent vegetation is singularly r^iid. 
Were it otherwise, the erops could not be secured befi>re 
the early winter set in : but this admirable provision of 
nature compensates for her six months* torpor. As the 
sun soareely dips under the horizon during the sunyner, 
the heat of his rays is not lost at nig^t before their in^ 
flnenoe is again pecceptiUe; thus, by accumuktioQ, the 
temperature of the valleys increases daily, and com is 
matured and stacked two months afler the seed has been 
sown. 

In the course ^ the journey I passed a church built of 
hrickstone of the very few that is to be met with in a 
country where wood is tlm chief constituent of every 
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building. Moet of the village churches are so rude in 
strucf^ire that it is difficult to comprise them within any 
general description : but there is a something in the tout 
ensemble of moet which convinces an Englishman that 
the stately and degant arches he loves and reveres are 
unjustly called Gothic, if that term be intended to connect 
them with the labours of the simple artificers of Goth- 
land. The term ^ Gothic architecture^' is generally 
used with so indefinite an application, that it is difficult 
to affix to it any precise meaning. The restorers of the 
Grecian orders in Italy, in the sixteenth century, seem 
to have designated as Gothic every ruder style which 
then existed. In that sense, and with a strange confii- 
sioa of ideas, the epithet is used by Sir Christopher 
Wren* and subsequent writers : but it seems now to be 
generally admitted that the term was misapplied ; for the 
heavy and cumbrous style of architecture which pre- 
vailed over Europe from the fourth to tiie twelfth cen- 
tury was a rude and incorrect imitation of the Grocian, 
as handed down through Roman models. In England it 
was called Saxon, because it obtained during the period 
of the Saxon dynasty : but it is to be traced to our Ro- 
man conquerors, whose skill and science were lost in the 
amalgamation of their descendants with the uncivilised 
Britons. When England became part of Christendom 



* ** Gothic architecture is a congestion of heavy, dark 
melancholy, monkish piles.*' — WreiCs ParentaUtu 

In direct opposition to tiiese words, in another part <^ 
the same work. Sir C. Wren speaks of it as consisting of 
^ slender and misshapen pillars, or rather bundles of 
staves and other incongruous props, to support arched 
roofs without entablature." i 
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in the sixth century, the P^^an tem^es were conse- 
erated to Christian wcnrship. By degrees the emissaries 
of the Pope manifested their aeal by teaching their am- 
▼erts to raise si:^rior structures of stone after Roman 
models. Some of our abbots are said to have hired 
workmen from Rome, and themsehres to have made 
journeys thither, for the purpose of studying tibe archi- 
tecture of St. Peter's. When the Danes and Normans, 
who, as Pagans, were relentless in ibe destruction of 
Qiristian churches, were themselves ccmverted, they be- 
came equally xealousin the erection of those monuments 
of their penitence and faith that still exist in yast num- 
bers in England and Normandy. All the Norman 
bishops seem to have been skilled in architecture ; for 
almost eyery cathedral church in our island was re-built 
by one or other of them within half a century afier the 
conquest Their object was to unite the sublime and 
beautifuL Btence, on the one hand, the length and lofti- 
ness of their buildings ; on the oiher, the elegant deco- 
ratioDi and the series of arches which form an unrivalled 
masonic vista. This, which is called the ^pointed 
style," was gradually improved by the efforts of Nor- 
mans, English, and French, at. a time when those pec^e 
were intimatdy connected by political ties ; and, instead 
of being derived &om either Goths or Italians, was pro- 
bably the fruit of Norman zeal and ingenuity, and the 
pure growth of English soil. 

But to return from this digression. In one of the first 
stages in Sweden I was accompanied through a forest of 
firs by a fine girl of eighteen. She jumped up and took 
her seat behmd with all the confidaice of a man and the 
innocence of a child. At the end of the stage, she 
mounted her nag, and returned to the plough or the 
fiirm. There is a peculiar simplicity in the Scandina- 
vians. They are unacquainted with some of the deco- 
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rums and perhaps more of the evils of a higher state of 
civilisation. In one house I entered, a girl of sixteen 
or seventeen, of great beauty of feature, was cooking the 
family meal, with no other garb than a petticoat In 
another, two men and three women were distributed in 
three beds. My entrance did not disconcert them. One 
of the women arose, and procured me some milk ; while 
the others only stretdied themselves to look at the 
stranger. The men turned, and yawned; then com* 
posed themselves for " a little more sleep and a little more 
slumber.** 

I halted after a journey of eighty miles at Strand, 
where nothing was procurable but milk and butter. The 
hovel was a wi^etched one, and I was thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. Perhaps this was owing, in part, to a want of 
equanimity ; for I had been vexed by the bad conduct 
of the man who accompanied me through the last stage. 
Towards the end of it, I had to cross in a ferry the kke 
of Vermekoa, from the oppoedte bank of which the vil- 
lage of Strand is distant a quarter of a mile. On arriv- 
ing at the water-side, no boatmen were at hand ; and I 
waited a Ipng time. The owner of the horse then in- 
sisted on unharnessing the animal and returning, be- 
cause it was late. in the evening. As it was his duty to 
convey me to the next post station, I would not suffer 
him to go away ; especially as I should have been un- 
able, at that hour and with my ignorance of the Ian- 
guage, to obtain another horse. He persisted in his 
determination ; therefore I had no reaouijoe but to take 
the beaat by force and lead him on the ferry. On sudi 
occasions, inal^ility to reason with the individual, and a 
consciousness that physical superiority is on the side of 
the villagers, who will always espouse their brother's 
cause, are painfiiUy felt But cm these and many greater 
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annoyances the traveller must calculate, placing them in 
the scale against much enjojment 

The next morning I started at half-past six, and ac 
complished nearly twelve Swedish, or about seventy-five 
Englishjihiles by eight in the evening. The road lay 
through forests of fir, and was not strikingly beautiful 
in any part Incessant rain through the day necessarily 
detracted fi'om the pleasure of a drive in an open gig. 
Under less unfiivourable circumstances, the surrounding 
country might have worn a better aspect. 

In the course of the day I passed through two towns, 
Carlstad and Christinehamn. Carktad is situated on an 
island at the northern extremity of the lake of Wenner, 
one of the 'largewt in the world, whose ample suHace pre- 
sents an unbroken horizon to the eye of the inland citi- 
zen. The town is named after Charles the Ninth of 
Sweden, by whom it was built. The streets are long 
and broad. The houses, though built exclusively of 
wood, sometimes attain the height of throe stories, and 
have an imposing, appearance. Most of them, however, 
are roofed with turf, as is the case with the houses in the 
vicinity ; and these elevated grass-plots, which attract 
the eye of the stranger, produce an efiect not akogetiier 
unpleasing, were it not associated with the dirt of 
the interior. Carlstad is tho capital of Wermeland, 
and contains a population of two or three thousand. It 
is the residence of the governor of the province, and a 
bishop*s see. 

The surrounding country abounds with mines'of iron, 
lead, and copper : while the Wenner affords an easy 
means of transportation to Gothenborg, and thence to 
England. The forests of fir and birch in this neigh- 
bourhood are now and then interspersed with alders and 
junipers, which attain a greater height than I have ob- 
served in Norway. In these woods there is a great 
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quantify of game^ with intny wild animals. The ca^ 
percali, or cock of the woods, (now pectdiar to Scandi- 
navia, though, in former days, it used to be known 
both in Scotland .and Ireland,) abounds in Wermeland 
more than in any other province of Sweden. Its plu- 
mage is exquisitely beautiful, almost bearing comparison 
with that of the hiU-pheasant of the Himala ; nor is its 
sise inferior, as it averages from ten to twelve pounds, 
Woodcocks and blackcocks are not rare. Hares are 
found in great abundance. So are foxes, wolves, bears, 
and lynxes. There are a fow bac^fers, vrild cats, gluttons, 
and elks. In the southern and central parts of Sweden, 
however, the elk is scarcely ever seen, as he does ngt 
often descend below the sixty.fourth or sixty.fifth de- 
gree of latitude. 

The costume of every district ha« its pecdiartty. 
The dress of the peasants of Wermdand is generally 
Mack. Their coats are cut strai^t behind, and have no 
Ittttbos. Their lucts are low in the middle, and broad 
brimmed. The tout ensemble is ungracei&l and triste. 
At ChristindbBmn, vriiichis k. smaller town than Carl- 
stad, I took the precaution to lay in a stodc of bread to 
last till I reached Stockholm ; and it was well that I did 
so, for some bacon and an omelet were all that tiie house 
where I lodged at night could supply ; yet they were 
enough for one who had lately bivouacked four nights 
in the region of snow, with provender not so good. 

In'the neighbourhood of Christinehamn, and, indeed, 
the obflervaiibn applks more or less to the Whole line of 
road from Kongsvinger to Westeros, masses of rock are 
scattered over the surfoce in great confusion. Here, 
enormous blocks of granite, in an isolated position, ex- 
pose their barren surfoces to the gaze and wonder of the 
traveller. There, smaller boidders Ik scattered in pro- 
fusion, and partially rounded, as if by the influence of 
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water. A heftthen might fimcy that the sons of Terra 
bad prepared them as offensive weapons against the 
gods! 

As it was Saturday, I stopped at the gate of the 
priest^s hoose in the village of Wall, and sent in a note, 
as on many former occasions, to say that, with his per. 
mission, an English traveller would take shelter under 
his roof for the night. This request was worded as po- 
litely as my unbumished store of Latin would admit, and 
prefaced with an observatbn that the priesthood are 
constituted by their office the friends of mankind at 
large. National hospitality sanctions what might other- 
wise be deemed an intrusion; for here, as in India, 
every gentleman's house is open to a traveller. To my 
surprise the note was returned, with an answer that tli^ 
priest was out I construed this into an intimati<m that 
the priest did not understand Latin, and went to the 
post-house, where a better room awaited me than I had 
expected. A forebnd was immediately despatched all 
the way to Stockholm ; nor was I sorry that my body 
should eiijoy the day which, in no less mercy to our phy- 
sical than spiritual necessities, is set apart as a season 
of rest 

On Sunday morning I attended divine service. The 
language, it is true, was unintelligible; yet there is a 
pleasure in being within the sanctuary where God's peo- 
ple are met together to honour his holy day. There is 
little difierence, as you are aware, on essential points, 
between the Lutheran and English churches. The 
priest wears a long robe trailing on the ground, with a 
lappet behind, resembling that of the under-graduates at 
Cambridge. The men and women sit in different parts 
of the church. The service is conducted much like our 
own ; but there is more singing, and some part (I sup- 
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pose the psalms) is chanted by the minister alone, who 
does not join the congregation in the rest 

The ceremonies of marriage and iM^vtism are also 
similar to onrs. In the one, however, no ring is given, 
as far as I conld observe. In the other, water is placed 
thrice on the head of the infant, instead of the forehead 
being thrice marked with the cross. 

.The parishes are very large. Twenty, thirty, and 
even forty miles is the common extent of one. The peo- 
ple have necessarily to go a long way to chorcfa. At 
Wall the environs of the building were crowded with 
little cars ; and four or five hundred men were collected 
in the church-yard, though the village itself does not 
seem to contain ten houses. There would probably have 
been a still larger assemUy bat it rained nearly the 
whole day. 

On Monday I quitted my resting-place at four in the 
morning. A long journey was before me ; and as the 
time of arrival at each station was fixed, it was necessary 
that it should be punctually observed. At the third poet- 
house, only twenty miles firom Wall, I had the mortifi- 
cation to learn that the forebud, who ought to have arriv- 
ed on Saturday night, had preceded me by a few hours 
only. There is no redress and no possibility of ascertain- 
ing, without the sacrifice of a week, to whom blame at- 
taches, since the man is changed with the horse at each 
relay. Accordingly, I quietly pursued my way, assured 
of soon overtaking the courier, and resigned all hopes of 
reaching Stockholm on the morrow. 

At noon I halted at Orebro, a little town, where I pro- 
cured some meat It was the only meat except baccm 
that I had tasted since entering Sweden six weeks ago ; 
unless at Bergen and Christiania, where I dined four 
days ; and on the Hardanger f jeld, where we were so 
fortunate as to obtain from a huntsman the haunch of 
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a reindeer. Orebro b a neat town, with a marketplace 
and regularly boUt wooden houses. Here the diet was 
held which elected the present king as crown prince of 
Sweden. I had a lo^r of introduction to a man at this 
jdaee, who proved to be a bookseller. He spoke English ; 
and it was quite a relief to meet with some one, though 
but for five minutes, with whom I could Hiterchange an 
idea. 

When a mm travels in the north, he must make up 
his mind to part with many comforts, and to be content 
even when ground for dissatisfiustion exists. On his ar- 
rival at an inn, instead of the officious atttentions of an 
English landlord, he must expect a reception cold as the 
snow on the mountains. He may have to wander him- 
self in search of the half-dressed girl on whom the work 
of the establishment devolves ; and when he has found 
her after a painful search, he must not be angry at the 
assurance that 'neither bed nor food can be obtained. 
If he travel alone in a gig, he will frequently be obliged 
to unharness the horse himself, and take charge of the 
tackle till the morning. When the gig is to be cleaned, 
he must at least stand by and overlook the operation, 
thankfid that a substitute can be found to save his per- 
sonal labour. Delicacy of taste and feeling will suffer an 
hourly martyrdom. He will oflen be tried by negli- 
gence, perverseness, or obstinacy ; yet his temper must 
remain unruffled. Without such a constitution of mind, 
travelling in the north will be a source of constant trial, 
vexation, and pain. 

At five I oyerto<^ the fbrebud at Koping ; but I had 
arrived within the influence of the capital of Sweden. 
Horses are kept waiting at each post, and an avant4M)u- 
rier is nnnecessa^. I had also learned that from Wes- 
teros, a town fourteen miles beyond the proposed limit 
of my day's journey, a steamer plies every Tuesday to 
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Stockholiii. Thus, what appeared a~ misfinrtime proved 
an advantage; for, heing unshackled by the forebud, I 
was enabled to urge eadi littk nag to a &ster paee, and 
arrived at Westeros at ten o*clock at night, -having ac- 
complished a hundred and ten miles in seventeen hours 
and ahalfl 

Westeros is reciDgnised at a great distance by the 
lofly steeple of its cathedral, which is no less picturesque 
than interesting from historical associations. Here re- 
poses, in the traveller's resting-place, the weary mortal- 
ity of E^ic the Fourteenth, whose follies and cruelties 
are almost forgotten because their penalty was paid by 
his misfortunes. Westeros is the capital of Westmann- 
land ; the residence oC a bishop and the governor. A 
long street forming the main part of the town is wretch- 
edly paved ; the inn, too, is as uncomfortaUo as can be 
imagined : so that the town has little of intrinsic merit 
to recommend it to notice ; but its situation is beautifiiL 
Standing on the bank of the Malar, it conimands a view 
of the blue waters, now contracted within the limits of a 
river, and now proudly expanding themselves into a lake 
whose smooth surface is broken by innumerable little 
isles. 

This morning I embarked on the steamer, and sailed 
seventy.five miles to Stockholm, down the Malar. As in 
Norway, it is called a fiord ; but, alas ! the name abne 
is Norwegian. The mountains and valleys, the flowers 
and cataracts, the picturesque and the sublime, are all 
wanting. I could envy the Norse their country. It is 
a treasury of beauties ; a pinnacle, whence one cannot 
fiul to look with awe and admiration from nature up to 
nature's God : 

** O fortunati nimium, sua si bona n6rint !" 
13 
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The banks along which we have sailed are altogether 
Swedish. They are neither plain nor mountainous ; but 
undulate gently, and are covered with forests of birch 
and fir, sometimes interspersed with elms and alders. 
The party on board was entirely native. I fiu'med the 
only exception. At first I suspected a man who bowed 
little, and had a book like a Quart^Iy Review in his 
hand. Besides, he looked proud, and seemed to regard 
the rest as his inferiors. The conclusion was, he must 
be English ! Happily it proved to be erroneous. 

We arrived here at six this afternocm, and to-morrow 
I shall proceed to explore the city. 

My journey firom Christiania has been as [feasant as a 
solitary drive could possibly be. Perhaps yon will wonder 
how, with neither servant nor companion, I can travel 
in a foreign country without any knowledge of the lan- 
guage ; indeed, I wonder also. Sometimes I am reduced 
to extremities to make mysdf intelligible, yet seldom 
fail to do so in one way or another. A man cannot tra- 
vel a fortnight alone in any country without learning 
enough of the language to get his wants supplied. This 
I found in Norway, and it was rather tantalising that, 
just as I began to enjoy the benefit of experience and 
could talk a little, though very little, with the people, I 
passed into Sweden and had to commence ondther gram- 
mar. I am without a companion from necessity; with- 
out a servant from choice. It is not here as in France, 
Switzerland, and Grermany, the beaten route of travellers, 
that you meet your countrymen every day and in every 
town. On the contrary, you travel miles and miles with- 
out seeing a rational being. A traveller for pleasure is 
a rarity. Except in Christiania I did not meet one in 
the whole of Norway, unless miwittingly on the road. 
I make this exception, because I passed a gentleman on 
the Fillefjeld who seemed to be English as he did not 
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bow. I fancied too that I recogmsed his features ; and, 
on examining the post-books, I found my conjecture 
borne oat by the name. I have not engaged a servant, 
because experience has led mo to the conclusion that tra- 
velling servants, as a body, are as bad a set of men as 
exist — ^the very Cretans of their race; and (as a Hindoo 
once observed to me about the Indians) ^ more clever, 
more knave.** They are generally a source of trouble 
rather than comfort ; and the man who can do without 
one is happy.*' 

Posting is very cheap. It costs little more than a 
penny a horse for each mile, including something for the 
ostler and postilion, who are grateful £ar a donation of a 
. peni^ or three half-pence each. As no horses are kept on 
the way, it is necessary to send an avant«ourier twenty- 
four hours beforehand to curder relays ; and that you must 
calculate within an hour the period of your arrival at 
each station, or pay for your bad arithmetic. On the 
punctuality and speed of this forebud depends the ccnn- 
fort of the journey : for if he sleep and you overtake 
him, which is the case three times out of four, you have 
to wait some hours at each posi-house, till horses are 
brought from the neighbouring fiurms, or the more dis- 
tant commons. Every land owner is obliged in turn to 
supply horses to the post station. Some of them live at 
a great distance ; consequently, as the remuneration is 
so small, the obligation is considered a hardship, parti- 
cularly in the season of harvest, when the cattle are re- 
quired to get in the grain, and this fine weather is so 
short that the loss of a day is of material importance^ 

The Swedish horses are yet smaller than the Norwe- 
gian ; generally not above thirteen, and often not above 
twdve hands high. In England they would be called 
ponies. Their manes and tails are kept uncut The lit- 
tle creatures are as wild as the forests in which they 
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gnxid. Tbej get no com to eat ; and are never cleaned. 
When not emfdoyed, they are tamed loose into the 
woods, to pick up what they can find. Their masters 
are mnch attached to them. The owner, who almost 
always accompanies, to take hack his animal, shows his 
affection in a variety of ways. If he thinks his heast 
is over^iven, he will interfere hy force or by tears, ac 
cording as he calculates the driver's strength compared 
with his own. No hearing-rein is used, and I have never 
known a horse to fiJL This, since I have had experience 
of about €;fe hundred, (a hundred and thirty of which 
I have driven harnessed to my gig,) is a high testimony 
to their surefootedness. Their mouths are very hard, 
nor can any fiyroe of the arm applied to Swedish bits 
arrest their progress ; but this matters little, since they 
are governed by the voice ; and vrill suddenly halt fixmi 
a fhll gallop in obedienoe to fh^ burr of the driver. The 
tackle consists generally of ropes : and is sometimes 
large «iough to go over two of these diminutive crea- 
tures ; while, at others, its^ deficiency fiir one is supplied 
by pieces of string. Yet malgr6 dirtr she, wildness, 
and tickle, the Swedish horses travel well, and go up or 
down hill at the fiill gallop of their little legs, so that you 
may make six miles an hour through the day. It is a 
mistake to suppose that a traveller moves quickly in 
Sweden. The smallness ci the horses, delay of the fiire- 
bud, and numerous hills, conspire to retard his progress. 
Owing to these causes I never effected more than a Swe- 
dish mile, which is equal \o six English miles and eleven 
hundred and forty yards, in an hour. 

The roads are particulariy good, lliey are made and 
kept in repair, like those in the interior of India, by the 
landholders, who are responsible for that which passes 
through, or skirls, their estates. A porticm is allotted to 
each peasant Thu is marked by red posts engraved 
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with his name and placed by the way^de, at a distance 
of eighty or a hundred yards from one another. A su* 
perintendent pays periodical visits to each post station, 
and delinqaents are punished for bad toays* As the soil 
is one that rapidly imbibes moisture, rain has no -sooner 
fallen than it is absorbed. On Saturday last, though 
during my journey it rained for twelve hours incessantly, 
yet, after an hour's interval, the roads exhibited no signs 
of the torrents that had washed them. This is a great 
comfort ; for, with one exception, it has rained every day 
since the 12th ultimo, when first I entered Norway. 

Good inns are scarce. They must necessarily be so 
while the number of travellers is small. At present the 
accommodations are generally very poor, and the houses 
always dirty. The people are for the most part civil 
and honest ; yet not so universally as I was led to be- 
lieve. A book kept in every inn for the entry of com- 
plaints is a security to the foreigner, aljthough its revi- 
sion by the magistrate is a matter of mere form. On 
one occasion, a woman, who had charged me three times 
the proper amount, volunteered to refund the whole if I 
would erase my complaint from the book. In these houses, 
poor as they are, you can generally get coffee, milk, 
eggs, hard bacon, and black rye bread, with a bed, such 
a» it is. The price of every article used to be fixed, and 
a tan/f was hung on the wall of the eating-room, as in 
Prussia : but of late this has ceased to be the case ; and 
you may guess who gains by the innovation. Travelling 
as I did, the charges for food and lodging amounted to 
about five shillings a day, which is probably four times 
as much as a Swede would have paid under the old re- 
gulation. 

Still the expense is very trifling, and even were it 
high, it is a privilege to be able to obtain good accommo- 
dations, whatever they may cost In the other half of 
13* 
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Scandinayk, ^he ground will often be your couch, and 
your knapsack the piUow. Unleavened cakes, far infe. 
rior to Indian Mpatttes, with more of husk than the 
flour of rye, is all the &rnier*s cottage can supfily. Hb ' 
cows are in the mountains, to save the grass of the val- 
leys ; and the stock of summer milk is reserved to sup- 
ply cheese for the winter. Of animal food you find 
none, because the peasant eats none, except occasionally 
a hard morsel from the flitch of the late tenant of the 
sty, who last year, formed one, and not the least import- 
ant, of the family group. Thus the sense of taste finds 
little to minister to its pleasure. But this is a trifling 
drawback. Even the greater privations he . experiences 
weigh little against the enjoyment the tourist derives 
firom the scenery of Norway. It is indescribably beau- 
tifiiL But in former letters I have dwelt so much on this 
subject, that I must now impose a check on my pen. 
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LETTER X. 



Stockholm^ 24th Augu$l, 1830. 

On the evening of Tnesday, the 17th instant, I reach- 
ed the capital of Sweden. The view of the metropolis 
ffota the hay down which I sailed was riante and pictu- 
resque. The Malar, an anomalous existence between a 
lake and a river, joins an inlet from the gulf of Bothnia 
in the centre of the town : thus, standing on the main 
bridge, you have salt water on one hand and fresh on 
the other. Be^e readiing the city, the Malar divides 
itself into two parts encircling an island ; which, as well 
as the adjacent banks united by bridges, is occupied by 
handsome buildings. The little bay that runs up thus 
fiur b the only salt water visible, so that in this respect 
the situation of Stockhohn yields to that of Christiania 
and Copenhagen. 

The site of Christiania, indeed, is perhaps as beautiful 
as that of any capital in Europe. Unfortunately, the 
internal are inferior to the external recommendations. 
You enter it with an impression that a plague has lately 
swept away the great mass of the population : you leave 
it with a conviction that the plague still rages. T never 
beheld so melancholy a city.. The sombreness of** Night 
Thoughts** or ** Meditations among the Tombs" smiles 
at the pall that Christiania wears. 

But to return to Stockholm. There is little to detain 
a traveller in this regularly built modem city, which 
stands on the site of the ancient towns of Siqtona and 
Birca. The parallel rows and formal quadrangles of her 
public edifices may appear beautiful to a Swede, whose 
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ideas are frozen within the sixtieth degree of latitode ; 
but they cannot interest a southern tourist 

The palace, the glory of Scandinavia ai^d pride of the 
north, has attained a premature old age. A miserable 
covering of piaster intended to hide the shabby brick 
now craves a cleaner coating to conceal its own shame. 
The interior is by no means pre-eminently grand. There 
are gilding and dirt in abundance, but there is little ap- 
pearance of either taste or wealth : and a few worthless 
daubs form the royal collection of paintings. Still, the 
wonder is to find any thing of the kind in so northern 
a latitude. The Swedes deserve credit if they follow us 
at the respectful distance of two centuries. 

A church, dedicated to the Seraphim, contains the 
dust of a long line of kings. The vault is open. De- 
scending, you find yourself in the presence of what was 
Charles the Twelfth, Gustayus the Third, and others. 
The clothes are exhibited in which the fil^t of these 
great kings and warriors was shot at Frcderikstein. 
From that place I carried away a portion of the rock on 
which he leaned at the moment, and which now forms 
his monumental- stone* Historical associations of this 
kind are peculiarly dear to me. They are fraught with 
classic interest, without carrying the mind back to periods 
where she is lost in the wide expanse of the past. 

It would be neither profitable nor interesting to enter 
on an account of each public building in Stockholm, 
which has been far better described by a hoSt of travel- 
lers. It is better to dwell chiefiy on objects that stand 
out in the high relief of scientific or moral interest, 
touching but lightly on some ftw others of a pleasing 
character, which have dropped unnoticed, as flill ears of 
corn, from the sheaves of former gleaners. 

In a literary point of view, there is, perhaps, nothing 
so interesting in the capital of Sweden, as two manu- 
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scripts in tiie king^s library. I have no doubt they are 
mentioned by Dr. Clarke, whose travels in Sweden I have 
not at hand. He will have g^ven their history afler a 
thorough investigation. I will therefore only mention 
them, in order to refer you to his volume. 

They are both in Latin. The first, called the Codex 
Giganteus, is of enormous size. It is said to be written 
on ass^s skin. It consists of forty books, each of sixteen 
pages; and comprises the whole- of the Old Testament, 
(except the books of Kings, of Nehemiah, and Ezra,) 
with a large portion of the Apocrypha; several books of 
Jos^hos^s antiquities, and the whole of las Jewish wars. 
It contains the interesting and well known passage re- 
garding our Saviour, which alone woidd render it a 
' valuable reUc The version of the Psalms diflSsrs firem 
our own, but I cannot say to what extent Of the booln 
of the New Testament, it contains the Evangelbts, the 
Acts, and all the epistles <^ St John, St. Peter, and St 
James ; but none of those of St PauL Strange as it 
may appear, this singular manuscript ends with a treatise 
on magic, and a gilded picture of the arch enemy of our 
race. Frcmi this circumstance it is sometinws called 
^ Codex IHabolL*' The Codex Giganteus was taken by 
Gustavus Adolphus from a Benedictine convent at Prague. 
Its date, though involved in doubt, is attributed to the 
thirteenth century. 

The second manuscript is of a different character. It 
is a treatise on the various diseases to which the human 
frame is liable, with a drawing of each ease ; and pur- 
ports to have been written between the years 1349 and 
1412, during the prevalence of a plague in which the 
writer performed sundry wonderful cures. 

Under the library is a museum, enriched by Gustavus 
the Third with pauitings and antiques during his sojourn 
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in Itaty : bttt the collections of the north are very poor, 
compared with those of Italy or France, or even flngland. 

Not £ur from Stockholm is the town of Upsala, famous 
foT its university, in whidi the g^reat Linneeus w^ a 
student, and afterwards a professor. In the cathedral is 
a simple tablet on the ground with the inscription " Ossa 
Caroli It Linne.** Such an epitaph, like that Napoleon 
coveted* and Howard obtained, is infinitely superiw to 
the overwrought eulogies whose palpable falsity too oflen 
dishonours the marble and the memory of those whom 
they would immortalise. 

This was the spot were Christina threw off the royal 
diadem, and selfishly deserted a country devoted to her 
person and her reign. It is the fashion to admire this 
queen in all she said and did, but especially in the i^- 
loBOi^y that enabled her, in the prime of life, to renounce 
the splendour of a thronisi I am sadly heterodox. In 
Christina and in Charles the Twelfth I see more to 
Uame than to approve. Each was actuated by selfish- 
ness and vanity, and each sacrificed to personal grratifi. 
cation the welfiire of Sweden. A determination not to 
marry ; a peevish reluctance to receive the reiterated 
solicitations of the states ; a desire to indulge her favourite 



♦ When the writer of these letters was at SL Helena, 
he was informed that Bonaparte, before he died, ex- 
pressed a wish to have his initial N. engraven on his 
tombstone. 

At Agra, in the northwest of Hindoostan, a magnifi- 
cent mausoleum, such as Europe cannot boast, is erected 
over the ashes of the great king, conqueror, and lawgiver, 
Akber, whose name stands in solitary grandeur, the sim- 
ple but impressive panegyric of his fiitne. 
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studies ; and a distatftfr for the trouble of govenung ; 
were the motiyes which influenced the queen to an act 
that might have involved her country in all the troubles 
of a disputed succession and civil war. We cannot love 
the Swede, bound to her country by the ties of kindred 
blood and royal lineage, who could exclaim, ^ En^n me 
voici libre et hors de Su6de, od j'espere bien ne rentrer 
jamais :" nor can we admire the philosophy which per- 
mitted a weak repentancJB of an act so deliberately per- 
formed. 

In Charles the Twelfth the king was lost in the gene- 
ral. He did nothing far his country but exhaust her 
finances and spread the terror of her arms. Like Alex- 
ander, be was the wonder and the torch of the world. 
A voluntary exile from his capital, and almost from his 
country, he never saw the former after the campaign 
that immediately succeeded his coronation. Ever fight- 
ing, flying, or recruiting, he neither knew, nor suffered 
his officers to know, repose ; and the civil government 
was necessarily neglected by a sovereign who conmianded 
his chancellor to be always "booted and spurred.*' 

I know this opinion militates against many early pre- 
judices; but my conviction is that the historiaiis of 
Sweden have as much overrated Christina and Charles 
the Twelfth, as those of England have Mary Queen of 
Scots and Charles the first; both of whom richly merited 
punishment thoughjiot death. The selfsame principles 
brought Charles the first of England to the scafibld, and 
Charles the Tenth of France to an inglorious exile. 
Nomen et omen ! 

In the sanctum of the cathedral is a wooden image of 
the Scandinavian god, Thor : an idol which I had fimcied 
had ceased to exist upwards of a thousand years ; nor 
did I know that it had survived the dawn of civilisation. 
To this rudely carved log, human sacrifices were offered 
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on this very spot The oeremoiiy with which a tra.¥dkr 
ig introduced to this block of wood might iodace the 
belief that the dark shadows of Thor and Odin, or 
their brethren Brahma and Boodh, where still i^^ead 
over this Christian land. It is singular that such a relic 
o£ superstition should be found in a country so firmly 
devpted to the Lutheran fiuth; and where, though all re- 
ligions are tolerated, an acknowledgment of the con&s-^ 
wm. of Augsburg is demanded firom every oandidafe &r 
civil office. The great opulence of this temple is cited by 
Adam, an ecclesiastical historian of Bremen, as an ex- 
ample of the wealth which naval power never ^lils to 
secure. He says that i^ was entirely ornamented with . 
gM t and that the peof^e were in the habit of ass^nbling 
there in large numbers to worship the statiies c£ Thor, 
Woden, and Fricca.* 

Not for firom Upsala is the &r-&med iron mine of 
Dannemora, that yields the finest ore in Europe; the 
whole of which is put in requisition fi>r England. It is 
interesting to remark how every thing of every kind 
seeks England as a mart Bullocks in the wildest parts 
of Russia are killed to supply her with tallow. The 
lobsters and herrings of Norway are exported, without 
the reserve of a single fish, to contribute to London's 
Billingsgate. And the steel-yielding iron of Sweden, 
instead of being purchased for the proximate army of 
Russia, is advantageously exported to the distant shores 
of England. Iron and copper abound in great quantities 
throughout Sweden. The only limit to the production 
of these metals seems to be assigned by an enactment 



* Thursday, Wednesday, and Friday, are named after 
these deities. 
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which, by protecting timber, is intended to guard against 
a too rafNid destruction of the forests. Swediidi iron is 
especially valuable because, the ore being smelted with 
wood instead of coal, the metal is partially carbonated, 
and therefore with less difficulty converted ioto steel, 
which is only a purer carbonate of iron. The peculiarity 
of the mine of Dannemora consists in its being open. 
There is one such, I remember, at St Austle in Ck>m- 
walL A series of fearfully deep and irregular fissures 
extends over a surface of about half a mile, while mounds 
appear in every direction formed of ore, pyrites, and 
scoria. The greatest depth attained is said to be two 
hundred &thoms ; the same as in the Cornish mine 
Dalkooth. Thus here, as there, the " orange rind" is 
scarcely pierced. At Fablun there is a large copper 
mine that has been visited by all the kings of Sweden, 
whose names are inscribed in a book presented to the 
traveller. A hundred and eighteen feet below ground is 
aroom called the banqueting apfurtment, where the king 
was wont to be received and regaled. To the shame of 
the nation be it recorded, that the name of Gustavus 
Adolphus, inscribed by himself on the wall, has been 
effaced; while in its stead, those of Carl Johan and Oscar, 
the present king and heir apparent, stand conspicuous in 
characters of gold. 

At Adelfors, in Smoland, there is a mine yielding a 
sulphate of gold, in which native gold is sometimes 
found. I am not aware that silver in an uncombined 
state has ever been discovered here, as it has at Kcrngs- 
berg in Norway. It is generally extracted from galena, 
an ore of lead. The countjy abounds with granite and 
porphyry of a fine and beautiful texture. The latter is 
brought chiefly firom the mountain of Sweecher, and 
specimens elegantly wrought are exposed for sale by all 
the lapidaries of Stockholm. 
14 
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Yesterday, on my return from the king's coontry 
summer house at Rosendal, which is worth a visit only 
on account of a magnificent porphyry vase that it con- 
tains, (said to be the largest in the world,) I met his 
majesty and the prince in a carriage drawn by six milk- 
white horses. When one reflects that h^ is the only 
European sovereign who has xaised himself by his talents 
from the rank of a private individual ; and that he is the 
only one of all the great characters to whom the French 
revolution gave birth, who still retains his exalted posi- 
tion; in the present dearth of genius among crowned 
heads, and while the ambiguous result of a second revo- 
lution is yet pending, one cannot but feel that Bemadotte 
is really a gre^ man. His manners are afiable, his 
countenance handsome, and his figure commanding, 
though not tall. He maintains but. little state, and in 
Sweden is popular. He is reputed to have said, certamly 
with more vanity than good taste,**! am so martial, 
that when I look in the glass I am firightened at m3rBel£*' 
The prince's features are not so regular, nor is his ex- 
pression so open, as his fiither's: at the same time, there 
is something pleasing in his appearance. He returned 
the day before yesterday from St Petersburg in a fiigate, 
which is now riding gracefiilly on the tranquil bosom of 
the bay before my window. Her colours are flying in 
honour of the king, who Is going on board in half an 
hour ; the humbler shipping obey the command ; and the 
water is teeming with northern galleys, fiill of groups 
dressed in all the variety of Scandinavian costume. The 
Norse, who have no love for the king imposed on them, 
suggested, when I was in Christiania, that Osear had 
gone to solicit the sanction of Nicholas to his fiiture sue- 
cession. If so, a striking proof is afforded of conscious 
dependence. The Swedes say his visit was one of cu- 
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riosity alone. He wished to see the finest capital m the 
world. 

The legislative assembly of the country is formed of 
four estates : the nobles, priests, citizens, and peasants, 
duly elected by their respective bodies. A bill may 
originate with any one, but it must be sent simulta- 
neously to the other three, to ensure freedom of debate 
and vote. The king has a casting vote and a perpetual 
veto. 

The Swedes have a sufficiency of titles to compensate 
for the lack of those distinctions in the sister kingdom of 
Norway. There, only three peers exist; here, the suc- 
cetoion of every son to the nominal rank of his father 
has created a swarm of half starved nobles who would 
not dishonour the palace of the Great Mogul, where 
some thousands (^kindred bodies might be found. There 
are four orders of knighthood ; those of the Seraphim, the 
Sword, the Polar Star, and of Vasa ; which are disttn- 
guished by blue, yellow, black, and green ribands respec- 
tively. The first is confined to royal blood and twenty, 
four of the highest nobles; the second to naval and 
military officers ; and the fourth to those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in science or commerce; while 
the third is open as a reward for every species of merit 

The population of Sweden is estimated at three mil- 
lions ; that of Norway at a million and a half. In the 
former country the nobles amount to eleven thousand. 
As in France before the revolution, the aristocracy is too 
large to be either powerful or rich ; hence it can offer no 
check to the influence of the crown. Yet the Swedes are 
liberal in their ideas, and at all times fi*ee in the ezpres- 
sion of them. The press is under a very moderate cen- 
sorship. General satisfaction with the government and 
universal contentment prevail. This may be attributed, 
in a certain degree, to the scantiness of population com- 
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pared with the extent of land : for, though the soil is 
poor, hands can always find employment. Consequently, 
beggars are never seen : men are not driven to the high- 
ways for a subsistence ; and discontent has no time to 
spring up in minds constantly occupied. 

Regarding her external relations, I will only observe 
that Sweden looks to England for protection against the 
encroaching power of Russia. The mouse quakes, be- 
cause her enemy bas only to stretch forth her paw. A 
Russian standard already waves on the islands which 
run close along the Swedish coast. Nicholas has only to 
wish, and unless England thunder " No !** to seize. Such 
a reflection would under any circumstances be painful to 
feeling minds; but to the Swedes, it is doubly so, because 
they have always gloried in their naval prowess : a boast 
which has been handed down from early generations* 
Even in the time of Tacitus they are spoken of as 
^Seated on the very ocean/* and possessing a naval 
force. This continued to increase till the eleventh cen- 
tury, when being the first maritime nation in Europe, 
the honour was assigned to them of framing the nautical 
code ; which was first written at Wisby in the isle of 
Gothland. 

So much for politics. I turn to a theme of higher in. 
terest; a subject that will occupy the enlarged capacity 
of glorified spirits when kii)gs and kingdoms are no more. 
In my travels through Norway, I found that every &mily 
had a psalter and a prayer-book; but not always a biUe. 
The Norse are strict in the observance of forms, ye't, gene- 
rally speaking, a suspicion is excited, one scarcely knows 
how, that they regard more ihe ** outward visible sign** 
than the cultivation of the " inward spiritual grace.** 
In Sweden a spirit of enquiry has been excited. The 
bible is received with avidity. The king was present at 
the last meeting of the society, and they of ^ Cessar^s 
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household^* boast that they serve the King of kings. 
The premier is no less known in England than in Sweden 
as one who is deeply interested in all that concerns the 
progress of true religion. He clasped my hand, and 
held it for nearly a quarter of an hour in earnest conver- 
8ati(»i. Amongst other things he said with great fervour, < 
•* Mon ami Pdvdque m*a ecrit beaucoup pour vous ; mais 
ici, vous n*avez pas besoin d*une lettre de recommenda- 
tion ; c'est assez d'etre un Anglais et d'avoir regard & la 
cause de la bible.** It is remarkable that, with the ex- 
ception of a £ew Moravians an^ a secttovdiom the name 
of ** Readers" is applied, because they have no specific 
form of worship and only read and pray, there are 
scarcely any dissenters in the country. It is difficult to 
account for this peculiarity, because all forms of ChHs- 
tian faith are equally tolerated here, though Jews are 
permitted to reside only in the three largest towns. 

To-day I have received a visit from one of the most 
intelligent foreigners I have met. Count de Voyna is the 
Austrian ambassador to the Swedish court During his 
visit, England was the' topic of conversation. He is 
quite enamoured of her public institutions, and the liberal 
opinions of her sons. ,Her tenure of India, with all the 
civil and political arrangements dependent on it, is the 
object of his highest a<&iiration. He delights in her 
literature and in her poetry. Yet, notwithstanding this 
high opinion of our country and her moral emanations, 
there, are some things he strongly reprobates. ^I can- 
not,** said he, ** approve by any means your social laws. 
You are proud and haughty towards each other, and to- 
wards all. However intellectual, however fascinating in 
conversation, if a man belong not to a particular coterie, 
he is not a desirable acquaintance. This lord has not 
received him, or that lady has frowned on him ; w he has 
not admittance to Almack*s. Such a disaster is sufficient 
14* 
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to keep a miin of merit out of view. I cannot apiirove 
the system. Rank, birth, and office are mere names. It 
is mind that makes the man. I have a few private friends 
in £2ngland ; but they are all among the country gentle- 
men. I hope to realise my ardent wish of visiting your 
country in the ensuing year ; and as soon as I can obtain 
release from public duties, I shall retire into the country, 
and there my intercourse shall be with minds, howevec 
dad, from whose stores I may enrich my own," In this 
strain he spoke at length. It was gratifying to listen to 
his just encomium on what I hold so dear* It was in- 
teresting to hear a man, the representative of the third 
sovereign of Europe, place mind and mental treasures 
above rank and its mere contingencies. I endeavoured 
to persuade him that those amongst us, whose sentiments 
he would value, held opinions on thb point coinciding 
with his own. Time stole away rapidly during this in- 
terview, which was curtailed by a man entering to re- 
mind me of an engagement As we parted, the count 
put into my hand a letter of introduction to the Austrian 
ambassador at St Petersburg, whom he represented as 
one of the few kindred spirits he has met Count de 
Voyna is a Pole by birth. His person and manners 
are peculiarly engaging. He talks English like an 
Englishman ; and tells me he is equally at home in 
French, German, and Swedish. He spoke with great 
feeling of hb country, and of the sufferings and moral 
degeneracy of his countrymen.. They bear reluctantly, 
he says, the yoke (^ Russia, which has smothered but 
not quenched the fire of their spirits : at the same time, 
the iUiberality of her political system has exercised a 
pernicious influence over the expansion of the pilblic 
mind, and fostered hatred in the hearts it has enslaved. 

To this interesting individual I was introduced by 
Lord Blomfield, the British plenipotentiary, for whose 
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very ohhging attentions I am indebted to the tetters of 
Lord Aberdeen and my friend Mr. Money, the consul at 
Venice. . Lord Blomfield is beloyed by every class of 
persons in Stockholm. There is but one opinion re- 
garding him. His kind imd afikble manners ensure 
affection, while his manl excellence and public character 
command esteem. 

I hardly know whether to consider it a misfortune or 
an advantage that I have no books giving an account 
of the scenery, statistics, and government of the king, 
doms of Scandinavia. On the one hand, perhaps I re. 
main ignorant of some things I might learn ; on the 
other, I imbibe no prejudices;^ Li a ^eign country, 
conversation with the natives is probably the most cor- 
rect source of information. Of this J have availed my- 
self to thd utmost, particularly in intercourse with 
intelligent men at the tables of the ambassador and 
Count Rosenblad, to whom I am much indebted. When 
not otherwise engaged, I have dined at the noblemen's 
club, to which foreign gentlemen are admitted. Dinner 
is a meal soon despatched, and the company often dis- 
perses as early aa five o'clock ; so that one sees little of 
any body in the ordinary course of a party. A fashion 
prevails throughout the North of taking a glass of spi. 
rits with anchovies, or something equally piquant, to 
stimulate the appetite before entering the dining room. 
This is a vile system, equally bad in thecny and 
practice. 

Every fiicUity is afforded to a traveller through Swe- 
den. He is scarcely reminded by queries regarding a 
passport that he is in a foreign land : but on his arrival 
at the capital he is greeted with a paper containing a 
formidable list of queries, enpugh to make him suspect 
hii]tisel£ Afler stating his name, nation, and profession ; 
his age, religion, and residence ; he is asked, ** In the 
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service of what country are yon ? What year and what 
month did yon leave home 7 To what place did you ^ 
first go? Thence to what place? The first place of 
your arrival in Sweden ? By land or sea ? (One might 
have thought their geography would have led to a cer- 
. tain inference on this point) Where do you now intend 
to go ? Your business here ? How long shall you stay 
at Stockholm 7 How long in Sweden ? State your ac 
quaintances and addresses, &c.** The preparations for 
a Russian tour are expensive and troublesome. Nobody 
seems to know accurately what is necessary. J believe 
I have at length obtained the documents required ; but 
it has not been without numerous petty vexations. 

One of the greatest annoyances to which a'traveller is 
subjected arises from the dirt of the people. They are 
insufferably unclean. Afler travelling some days with 
a Swedish count, I had to tell him three times that some 
dirt in patches on his ears had proved an eye-sore ever 
since we had been together, before I could efiect the re- 
moval of the ofiensive, but kindred, matter. The houses 
also are filthy. T have two rooms for ten shillings a 
week, under the roof of an aged demoiselle who keeps a 
*' restauration :*' and I cannot persuade the maids that they 
ought to sweep the floor every day ; or, at least every 
other day. They are content to allow the mass to ac- 
cumulate for a week before they think right to remove 
it. Rooms cannot be obtained in Stockholm for less 
than a week. Even at the hotels, it is necessary to en- 
gage them for that term, though the traveller occupy 
them only for a night. 

To a dabbler in languages, the observation of eastern 
words in this northern tongue affords matter for curious 
speculation. The Swedish, in its origin, we know to be 
purely Teutonic ; yet there is a mixture, though scanty. 
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of Sclavonic woids that strike harmoniouily on an 
eastern ear. 

In writing this letter the train of my ideas has heen 
broken by repeated interruption s. The king has passed 
under my windows. The guns have been firing. The 
hurras of the sailbrs on the yards of the frigate, 4nd a 
noisy buzz of voices in the town, have served to dissipate 
my thoughts and to make me forget much that I had 
wished to say. I have taken a berth on a Finnish packet 
which sails for Finland to-morrow. The Norwegian 
eariohy bought at Bergen, has been sold hero for nearly 
two thirds of the cost price, and will be replaced at Abo 
by a caliche. I have now been travelling so long alcme 
in a country where every word spoken is unintelligible 
to me, that I am not sorry to have met an English gen- 
tleman who is going to St. Petersburg and will be my 
companion* 
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LETTER XI. 

Kyrola^ in Finland^ 1st September^ 1830. 

At five in the aflernoon of Wednesday, the 25th of 
Aag^ust, I embarked on a packet which carried me across 
the gulf of Bothnia to the shores of Finland. 

As we sailed down the bay, the view of Stockholm 
was highly pictaresque. Her Grecian buildings, her 
domes and spires ; the shipping in front, and the forests 
behind; above, the clear blue sky; and beneath, the 
azure mirror which reflected the whole ; all united to 
form a coup d'oeil such as Stockholm alone presents. 

Our party was>large, and many friends had come on 
board to prolong the parting hour and make an eternity 
of moments. Their boats, rowed by women whose 
tender nature became the touching office, kept alongside 
to carry back the tearful freight At length the sad 
hour arrived. Tears, real or feigned, were shed in 
abundance; and eyes only half suffused would have been 
thought to indicate a want of sympathy, had they not 
been taught, on such occasions, to speak unutterable 
things. In a minute the doffed hats were reinstated ; 
the handkerchiefs restored to the pockets; the women 
rowed hard ; sorrow gave place to mirth ; and ^ Voila, 
le r6le est fini !** Evident insincerity threw an air of 
ridicule over the farce. A Finnish camera^ or counsellor 
of state, with his fiimily, had engaged the only good ac 
commodation in the vessel ; and I was obliged to put up 
with the captain's berth, a crib without a cabin. An 
English gentleman occupied the opposite mattress. The 
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eamero spoke scarcely a word of French ; but^ iforta- 
nately , one of our companions, a professor of Helsingfors, 
the capital of Finland, was able and willing to act as 
my interpreter; and evinced additional kindness by^ 
giving me letters to a count and countess, both Fins, 
whose houses are on the road through Finland to St. 
Petersburg. 

In the morning of the 26th we .crossed the gulf of 
Bothnia, and at five in the aflemoon threw out an an- 
chor off the islands of Aland, where the first Russian, 
custom-house is stationed. The ancients justly re- 
garded this sea as sluggish and almost stagnant ; but we 
need not give equal credence to their popular opinion, 
that the sun rose out of the top of the gulf; and that they 
not only heard the sound of his sinking again into the 
waters, but that they also saw, on very clear days, the 
forms of his horses crowned with halos of glory ! 

In arranging for passports at. Stockholm I had great 
troublo ; for no one seems to know exactly what is re- 
quired. Forms arc multiplied for the sake of the pockets 
of a tribe of hungry, iil-paid secretaries ; and there, 
as in England, I heard that the rigidity of the Russian 
custom and police was unparalleled in Europe. Ex- 
pectations grounded on such in^rmation could not well 
be exceeded by the result. They might, however, be 
pleasingly nullified ; and such was the case : for, in- 
stead of a search, I was invited, with other passengers, 
to take coffee on shore with the superintending officer ; 
and had an opportunity of observing the manners of a 
Finnish family. For this kindness we are all indebted 
to the professor, who was a friend of the custom-master. 
The hospitality of our host detained us a couple of hours 
after which we resumed our course. Passing many 
islands well wooded, and some a little cultivated, we 
arrived at Abo at one in the afternoon of Friday, the 
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97th of August. The distance from Stockhohn is ^boot 
two hundred and sixty miles. 

The population of the islands, which farm almost a 
continued line between the two shores, is calculated at 
only six thousand. They live by fishing, and by the - 
carriage of wood to the two neighbouring countries. 
The Fins and Laps have a common origin, as their fea- 
tures, form, and language indicate. Throughout both 
countries, those are denominated Laps who live, as no- 
. mades, with and on their rein-deer ; and those are Fins 
who support themselves exclusively by fishing. In our 
•mplo^ment of this last Teutonic word, we use the 
whole for a part ; and thus lose the clue which the woid 
fin affords to the generic appellation of a race of fisher- 
men. 

Abo is situated on the river Acura that flows through 
its principal street This is said to have been, before & 
late dreadful conflagration of its wooden buildings, the 
largest street in Europe; a statement I repeat with 
doubt of its veracity. The town is of great antiquity ; 
and was the capital of Finland till the emperor of Rus- 
sia determined to raise Helsingfors to that rank, on ac- 
count of its being a hundred and forty-six miles nearer 
to his own residence. The fire of Abo afforded a favor- 
able pretext for removing the university : and the popu- 
lation of the town is now reduced to about ten thousand 
souls. There is a floating market here, like that of 
Stockholm, fi>r the sale of vegetables. The women stand 
knee-deep in water ; and a little parapet, raised on the 
bed of the river, serves to secure the market from being 
carried away by the stream, while it affords a dry walk 
for the customers. 

The cathedral is an old building of brick, in a rude 
style of architecture, without a single external decora- 
tion. It b under repair, and the masons would not 
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suffer me to enter to see the only object of historical in- 
terest in the interior, namely, the tomb of Catherine, 
the wife of the unfortunate Eric XIV. Tho observa* 
tory is quite modern, as yet scarcely finished It is in 
the sixty-first degree of latitude, and is the most northern 
in the world. It stands on a high rock, commanding 
an uninterrupted view ; but such a one as satisfies 'at 
first sight. The surrounding country is a mass of barren 
granite resembling the environs of Delhi. Finnish and 
Indian rock are much alike, and*equally uninteresting. 
There is one peculiarity in this prospect The eye is 
arrested by an extraordinary number of small wind- 
mills, which lead one to suppose that every person 
grinds his own corn; for they are evidently not re- 
quired, as in Holland, to drain the fields of superfluous 
water. 

It is a happy circumstance that man is so constituted 
that the only chaim required to attach him to any 
country is that it should be his own. The Fins would 
not exchange their country and their servitude for the 
fireedom of England, much less for the romantic hills of 
Norway or of Switzerland. Their patriotism has been 
the theme of admiration among all nations and all ages. 
A Roman historian, speaking of their entire destitution 
of arms, horses, and settled abodes; of their hardships, 
toils, and dangers ; concludes with observing that they 
provide for their infants no bet ter*' shelter from wild 
beasts and storms, than a covering of branches twisted 
together. "This," he says, "is the resort of youth : 
this the receptacle of age: Yet even this way of lifb is 
in their estimation happier than groaning over the 
plough ; toiling in the erection of houses ; subjecting 
their own fortunes and those of others to the agitations 
of alternate hope and fear. Secure against men, secure 
15 
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against the gods, they have attained that most difficalt 
point, not to need even a wish." 

The contrast between Finland and Sweden is very 
striking. I could fancy myself in Asia. The peasants 
wear long loose robes of a coarse woollen manufacture, 
secured by a silken ceinture like the kummerhund of the 
Mussulmans. Their beards are thick and long. Their 
dress, except the European hat, resembles that of Beo-^ 
parries from Cabul. Two churches in Abo, with By- 
zantine domes, remind one that, though the mass of the 
people now profess the Lutheran faith, they are sub- 
jected to a government which, till lately, acknowledged 
as its ecclesiastical head the eastern patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. Their cupolas ai'e shaped like those of a 
Mahomedan mosque^ and painted with the favourite co- 
lour of the followers of Hussun and Hussein. Nay, 
more ! a crescent glitters on the top of the dome; and 
the delusion would be complete, if the emblem of Ma- 
homedanism were not surmounted by a cross, which 
proclaims the triumph of Cliristianity over the fallen 
crescent. 

Few carriages are to be seen in Abo. The droshki is 
the commonest vehicle. A bench, across which two 
persons can sit, comme k cheval, one behind the other, 
is placed on four low wheels ; over which a broad circu- 
lar board is fixed to secure the riders from dirt. The 
driver is in immediate contact with the horse's tail. 
Over the head of the ^imal is a singular contrivance 
to supply the place of a bearing rein. A thick piece of 
wood, the extremities of which are fastened to the end 
of the shafts, rises in a circular form two feet above his 
ears. From the top of this a rein is attached to each 
side of the bit. The fi>rce applied to bear him up is 
consequently a perpendicular instead of (as with us,) a 
diagonal. He can scarcely trip, or if he do, he must re- 
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cover himself, nvith the asgiitance of such a-mechmnical 
power. The apparatus appears awkward at £rst, but the 
eye soon becomes habituated to it. Most of the droshkis 
have only one horse, while those of a superior order are 
furnished with two. The second, however, is intended 
solely for ornament It is harnessed on the near side, 
and made to canter with its neck bent, hot ungracefully, 
in a curve towards the left knee. The shaft horse draws 
the carriage and trots, while the furieitx capers. 

With the kind assistance of the Swedish consul-gene- 
ral we contrived to get through the tedious ibrmalities 
of the passport office by noon the following day. I 
joined his family circle in the evening in order to see 
something of Finnish manners. Such opportunities are 
not to be lost, though they are not always of an agreeable 
nature, as the want of some medium of verbal commu- 
nication renders the interview frequently nothing more 
than Chat word literally imports. In the present instance, 
however, the consul talked French, and gave me much 
information. After leaving him, I had a curious meeting 
with a merchant who exchanged my Swedish for Fin^ 
nish and Russian money.- He ^poke nothing but these 
three languages, and we had a good deal of business to 
transact. A spectator would have been amused by ob- 
serving the expedients to which we mutually had re- 
source. My little knowledge of Swedish was drawn on 
to the utmost, and served in good stead of greater pro- 
ficiency : for at last, what was required was done; and 
more could not be desired. 

The worthy camero^ our fellow passenger from Stock- 
holm, left Abo an hour or two before us. I h&d won his 
affection by, telling stories in a jargon of Grerman and 
Swedish, mixed up with French, to his little girl. Ac- 
cordingly, he came to me in the yard of the inn, and, 
taking off his hat, made a profound bow, which I re- 
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lanied ia kind and oourteijr. Appnadung naanr, he 
, look my hand and uttered sondry incompreheniibls 
wordi. To theie I replied by bows. A further ap* 
proximatioo of his fkce to mine terminated in a sahita 
of my right cheek, and then the lefty which astonished 
me not a little. Perhaps I felt less gralefiil than in duty 
bound ; ibr the jgfood man's chin, not ** newly reaped,*' 

«' Was like a stuU>le field at hanrest-home," 

and wounded me sensibly ! I had not anticipated «ach 
a welcome to Finland. 

As my English companion was tra^mUing to St Po- 
tersbwrg, we joined parses and bought the beai of iwo 
caliches offered to our choice, ibr e%faty banco doHan, 
or MX pound fourteen shillings sterling. It is a misora* 
ble conreyaooe, and the repairs have gmn us much 
trouble ; but as we require it only to carry us to St» 
Peiersburg, a distance of four hundred and twenty 
miles, our hope was that it mightlast tiU we readied our 
final destination. We trayelled aU night, and on the 
morning of Ghmday, the 29th ultimo, arriied at HeL 
stngfiirs, where we passed the remainder of the day. 

The road is good ; and the country fiat, like Sweden, 
hot of a wilder character ; the foreground being chiefly 
rocky, with fiwests in the distance. The horses are 
smalL They go at a full gallop ; and the velocity with 
which a carriage generally mores down hill canned fiJl 
to try the nerves. We hired a coachman fer five pounds 
from Abo to St. Peterfeburg. He can talk only the lan- 
guage of the country ; and when my companion calls 
out to him, which he does repeatedly, and always with 
increased energy, to drive slower, the man conceives 
that we juD urging him to greater speed, and fiogs the 
horses more and mose, till the weak fabric of the car- 
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riage Bwiogs fearfoUy from side to side. However, 
with or without danger, we have been making rapid pro- 
gress, and as nothing is to be gained by delay, that is 
what we desire. Travelling in Finland is superior to, 
and cheaper than, that of any country in the world. 
The cost, including every thing except carriage and 
coachman, is one shilling per horse for ten miles Eng- 
lish, or less than two pence half-penny per mile for two 
horses. There is no need of an additional horse for a 
fbrebud, as in Sweden, since horses are ready 'at every 
station and the change occupies but little time. 

We passed several gentlemen's seats, and smaller 
well-looking houses. Such campagnes are seldom met 
with in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. In Zeeland, 
I saw not one respectable housQ between Copenhagen 
and Elsineur ; scarcely one between Helsingborg and 
Christiania ; none between Ber|ren and that capital ; and 
ofnly two on the road to Stockholm. As the higher 
orders here are richer, so the peasantry are more de- 
pressed, than those in Scandinavia. Their subdued ex- 
pression of countenance and the mildness of their man. 
ners accord ill with the idea of ferocity which we are 
apt to associate with large mustaciitos and shaggy 
beards. , I am inclined to think their state of vassalage 
differs but little from that of slavery. I speak, however, 
without sufficient knowledge ; as inability to communi- 
cate with Ihose around and an entire destitution of 
books leave no source of information open to me except 
careful observation. 

In Finland, as in Sweden, the steeples are generaUy 
built apart from the churches. Were these erected on 
some neighbouring hill, one might suppose tiie object to 
be an extension over the whole scattered parish of the 
circle within which the bell is audible : but they are 
frequently on lower ground, and always quite dose to 
15* 
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the building, the top of whose pent ^oof is sometiiaei 
higher thati that of the Bteq>le. 

Helsingfors is a handsome modem city. The pnUic 
buildings are ornamented with a profusion of pillars 
and pilasters, chiefly of the Corinthian order. None of 
these are of stone ; but the stucco is wdl worked and 
covered with a thick coat of colouring. Additions eon* 
tinue to be made to the town, which will soon rank 
among the finest of the northern capitals. At Abo there 
is an inn called ** La Society :** but here, as m most 
of the towns in the North, travellers are conducted to an 
indefinite sort of an establishmentt'half private and half 
cofiEee^house, where little comfort is to be founds 

The Russian government liberally allows the whole 
revenue of Finland, small as it is, to be expended within 
the limits of the country. The fins have a council of 
their own, and none but a native can fill any c^ioe of 
trustr At first, I am tdd, they regarded iheir anneza* 
tion to Russia as a hardships probably because they re» 
membered that Peter the Great had conquered a portion 
of their country, which was thereby dismembered. But 
the kindness of the emperor has now ccmciliated them t 
and so long as he treats them with consideration, ther^ 
can be no dovibt that it is an advantage to the Fins to be 
attaohed to a nation which has the power to {ffotect them 
against foreign enemies. 

> At an early hour on Monday morning we continued 
our journey. The only towns on the road are Borgo 
and Lovisa. Eighteen miles on this sideof the latter 
is the river Alberfors, the boundary between old and 
new Finland, or that conquered ^y Peter the Great and 
that ceded by Sweden in consideration of Ru88ia*s gua- 
rantee of Norway and the succession of Oscar to the 
throne of Bemadotte. In Russian, or Old Finland, the 
feasants wear a cloak ax caiUn, scanetimes called a 
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IduUaat, resembling in farm, as weSl as name, the east- 
em dress. It is tied round the waist by a ceinture of 
serge. The hat is broa^rimmed ; the trowsers are of 
linen ; and the boots ezcessivelj wide and combersome. 
The men could not possibly be mistaken for civilised 
beings. The hair is sometimes in youth bri^ au- 
burn, and generally in maturer years of a light brown 
colour ; but always disgustingly dirty. Here, as in 
Scandinavia, it seldom, even in age, falls off. The men 
wear it quite covering the ears, and as long in front, but 
shaved off the back of the head. Their necks are left 
bare, and their faces are untonsured. Less pleasing 
objects are not oflen presented to the eye. The women 
wear their hair fastened at the top in a conical roll, 
sometimes ornamented with a piece of cobured cloth. 

It is curious to observe the various modes which nations 
have adopted of dressing the hair. The Saracens wore it 
long, having ^^ faces as the faces of men (that is, un- 
shaven,) and hair as the hair of women.*' A China- 
man cuts the hair off the rest of the head, but wears it 
on the scalp, where it is cherished till it will form three 
cues, substantially plaited and reaching to the ground. 
The Hindoo holds only one cue orthodox, and that a 
small one, by which he hopes to be dragged up into 
heaven. The rest of the head is submitted to a weekly 
tonsure. A Catholic priest, on the pther hand, shaves 
only the. little spot on the crown, where the Hindoo al- 
lows the hair to grow. The Mussulman, inverting the 
Russian mode, and adopting a style peculiar to himself, 
shaves the upper half of ,the head and preserves a semi^ 
circular tufl of hear behind. 

We reached Frederickshamn by night, having accQpi. 
plished a hundred and seventy wersts, or a hundred aiid 
£>urteen miles, from Helsmgfors. This, like almost 
every town in the north of Eur<^, has some tale «f fire 
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connected with it FredeHckshamn was destroyed by a 
conflagration in August of lasUyear : it is still sadly de- 
solate, only a part having been rebuilt. Since, in this 
state, it offers no attraction to the traveller, we started 
again at seven the foUowing morning. 

About two-and-twenty miles hence is the quarry of 
Peterlax, flrom which pillars are procured for the church 
of St Isaac, now building at St Petersburg. They are 
fifly-six feet in length and nineteen in circumference. If 
the whole structure be in proportion to these colossal 
pillars, the edifice, when completed, will be of enormous 
dimensions. The granite of this quarry is softer and 
therefore more easily worked than any other in the 
country. 

A hundred and ten wersts, or seventy-three miles, 
brought us, at five in the afternoon of yesterday, to Vi- 
borg. The intermediate country is woody and interesting. 
The road, over a hard silicious soil, with large fragments 
of granite, on either side, winds through successive fo- 
rests %ifliitk.of small firs. The approach to Viborg is 
picturesque. The immediate access to the town, which 
is fortified and said to have been used as a military sta- 
tion in the thirteenth century, is by two wooden bridges, 
of unusual length, thrown across an arm of the sea. 
The houses are large and handsome, with green roofe. 
The churches^ like those before mentioned, have green 
cupolas, and are surmounted with a St Andrew*s cross 
over a crescent An excellent inn, the only good one. I 
have seen since leaving Hamburg, is in the hands of 
a plausiUe Italian, who- kept us in good humour while 
he filled our mouths and picked our pockets. It' was 
quite a treat to meet a man with whom we coi^b^con- 
verse. Ck>n8cioas of his fascinating powers, -ijl con- 
trived to detain us till the following morning byyielay- 
ing the arrival of ihe podaroshtUi or order for post- 
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honfett.wkhimt whicbuQ tarAToller otm paas tlie ^iwmft 
firontier, or obtain horses wbon post Vibcnrg being tbe 
last town in Finland where an officer of sufficient au- 
Ibotity jcef^dee, it was incumbent on ns to secure this 
document befbte proceeding further. The old style be- 
comes current here, according to which my letter 
should be dated (20th August,) Ist September, 1830. 

It was past seven this morning when we left Viborg. 
Our carriage, which had given daily symptoms of in« 
creasing debility, and had been supported from stage to 
stage by tonics administered at the blacksmith's shops, 
was seized in the course of the day wi& a fit of palsy 
that terminated in a fidl and the fiscture of a limb. Li 
ether words, the wheel broke in h«lf^ and we are now at 
a etaad. We have travelled thirty-two mUes to a smaQ 
town called Kyrola, and have fifty-firar more to go, be- 
fore we readi ike capital of Russia. A blacksmith and 
carpenter are busily occupied with tools and talent truly 
oriental, and give us hope that, before they have been 
employed six hours, they will apcompUsh the work of 
two. 

The church before the windows of the post-house, 
where I have spent a great part of the morning, is a 
curious building. It is painted yellow, with perpendicu- 
lar lines of white. At either end is a dome silvered 
over, and surmounted by a square room, like a pigeon- 
house, above which are a large gilded cupola and an 
enormous cross. But for this emblem, the Christian 
church might easily be mistaken for a Mahomedan 
mosque. Nor is it in externals only that the resem- 
blance obtains. In the worship of the interior there is 
scarcely less of superstition ; perhaps more of senseless 
mummery: and the members of the Grteco-Russian 
church have the same mode of prostrating themselves in 
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prayer and toaching the ground with their heads, thatii 
adopted by the Massuhnans. 

But I must conclude. The progress of the wheel 
leads us to believe that we shall reach Rajajoki, the last 
post station in Finland, twenty<4eTen miles hence, be- 
fore midnight. A% an early hour to-morrow we shall 
pass the Russian frontier. We were treated so kindly 
by the custom-officers in the islands of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, that we expect similar courtesy to-morrow. 
Throughout my tour I have met with nothing else ; and 
have invariably received from foreign gentlemen much 
kindness and attention. The, recital of some instances 
of hospitality may amuse you in our winter evenings. 
In the mean time, if ray letters serve to beguile an oeca- 
donal half hour of your leisure, I shall be gratified; 
though I sometimes fear that they are too much in the 
^m of a journal to interest any but the writer, 
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LETTER XII. 

St, Petersburg, (lat,) 13^ September, 1830. 

My last letter, was dated from Kjrola, where we 
were detained some hours during the manufacture of a 
new wheel for the carriage. We reached Rajajoki, the 
frontier station in Finland, that night ; and the following 
morning, Thursday, the 2d instant, we entered the Rus- 
sian territory at a place called Bellostrofskie. The eus- 
tom-officerd examined strictly, but politely, the contents 
of our boxes ; and as we produced the podaroshne, or 
order for post-horses, with which we were furnished at 
Viborg, no impediment was offered to our ingress. Here, 
for the first time, a postilion insisted on driving, while 
the coachman, who pioneered us all the way through 
Finland, took up a humble post behind the carriage. A 
third horse was added, as the road runs through deep 
sand; and, after travelling thirty-fbur wersts, each of 
which is marked by a tall obelisk of red granite substi- 
tuted for the wooden posts of Finland, at one in the af- 
ternoon we entered the capital of Russia. 

Nothing orthe same nature can be so imposing as the 
first view of St Petersburg. The approach is through 
a wild and desert tract ; nor is the city, owing to its 
low situation, visible at a distance. There are neither 
country seats nor gardens in the faubourg to announce 
the proximity of a large town. With one exception, 
the steeples are not sufficiently high to be seen at a dis- 
tance. The entr^ is under an unostentatious wooden 
barri^e; and for a mile the traveller drives through k 
street formed of small wooden houses. Turning a sharp 
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angle, he finds himself on a bridge considerdrfy longer 
than that of Waterloo, in the Strand. The Neva rolls 
its blue waters, as if with conscious dignity, on either 
side. Before him are the Admiralty, with a rich golden 
spire, the winter-palace of the emperor, the Hermitage, 
the Marble-palace, and a succession of buildings extend- 
ing the whole length of the granite quay, eax^ of which 
might be a royal residence. This fa9ade, the opposite 
fortress with its solid walls and massive buttresses, the 
floating bridges, and the summer gardens, fronted by a 
magnificent iron palisade with glittering tops, form a 
coap-d*(DBil surpassing every other of the same kind in 
Europe. 

There is notiiing in St Petersburg that can arrest the 
mind by the force of classic or historical associations ; 
Qo^ is there any thing in the surrounding country which 
can enhance the pleasure of the spectator by bringing 
into combination with an ardiitectural display the pic- 
turesque beauties ai nature. You are called upon to con- 
template the splendour of a city; the triumph of art over 
nature ; a superb metropolis in the midst of a marsh. 
Every building is an exhibition to which the various 
Grecian orders have lent their elegant Sanob without de- 
stroying the uniformity or impairing the harmony of the 
whole. No dirty lanes nor paltry huts are to be seen. 
These are kept out of view. The ground is the prq|»er1y 
of the emperor or of nobles at his beck ; and at his fiat 
houses are destroyed and palaces erected. The poorer 
class of buildings observable in English towns does not 
in St Petersburg oSeaid the eye, because a practice pre- 
vaib of letting out for the accommodation of the lower 
orders the cellars of large houses. 

The site of the city is - thought to have been inju- 
dicioasly chosen. It stands near the moufii of the Neva 
in a mandi, since drained, which, in the time of Peter 
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the Great, was constantly under water. Notwithstanding 
the obstacles opposed by soil and climate, the tzar ac- 
complished his great design ; and his perseverance, no 
less thiEm a keeri penetration into future consequences, 
commands our admiration. It was necessary that the 
nbw capital should be near the coast, because it was to 
become the centre of trade with foreign nations ; and 
that it should be in the neighbourhood of his recently 
acquired dominions, in order that he might the more se- 
curely retain and protect them by concentrating his 
forces in the vicinity. It was his policy, likewise, to 
attract fbreign settlers: and there was no spot in his do- 
minions which conibined these i^equisites so well as the 
bne he selected. ^ 

It would be impossible to convey within the narrow 
limits of a letter any idea of tiiis city. So detailed and 
graphic a description of it has lately b^en published by 
Dr. Granville, that I refer you to his work rather than 
make an attempt to transport you to St. Petersburg, or 
to place the great capital on your breakfast table. I 
will, therefore, sithply sketch an outline, which, in afUr 
years, may serve to recall to my own mind objects now 
vividly impressed. 

The first hut in St Petersburg was raised by Pteter's 
own hands in 1703. It is now protected fit>m the influ- 
ence of the elements by a brick covering constructed 
over it A few wooden sheds gradually collected round 
this nucleus, and a small citadel with sii bastions was 
erected. In 1710, the first brick house was built. In 
1712, the residence of the emperor was transferred firom 
Moscow to the new city, then dedicated to the patron 
saint of the royal founder, and called after him St. 
Peter^s town. Most of the original edifices have been 
destroyed by tune or fire. Now, none in the principal 
streets are permitted to be built of wood. The usual 
16 
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material is brick well stuccoed; and the proprietors 
being compelled bylaw to renew the outer wash once a 
year, the buildings always look new. The modem 
houses are- built on piles, because the ground is too 
marshy to sustain their foundation. They are lofty and 
generally hands<mie, with, roofs nearly flat a^id sheeted 
with iron ptainted red or green. They are all numbered, 
and the name of the proprietor is inscribed on each door. 
The ground floors are chiefly used as shops; the cel- 
lars are let to the poor ; and the family occupy the first 
and second stories. The panes of -glass in the houses of 
the rich, are of an extraordinary size, measuring often 
six feet by four, and frequently much more. Each ap- 
pears like a separate window, and the combination of 
several such panes in one fhune imparts to a building an 
air of great magnificence. 

The streets are for the most part straight, broad, and 
long ; intersecting each other at various angles. The 
larger are furnished with trottoirs; an improvement 
eflected immediately after Alexander*s visit to England. 
At the comer of each, in a sentry-box, a police-man 
is stationed with a halberd. The Neva flows through the 
city, the largest portion of which is on its.lefl, or south- 
em bank; though a considerable space on the opposite 
shore, besides fifteen islands in the river, is covered with 
buildings. The Nevka, a branch of the Neva, forma the 
northern and northeastern boundary, while the opposite 
quarters are defined by the town ditch. The circum- 
forence of these limits, though not yet filled up, is said to 
be nearly twenty miles; and the population about four 
hundred and thirty thousand. Three large and several 
smaller canals studded with bridges, some of cast-iron 
and many of granite, yield an air of gaiety to the town 
and promote the carriage of goods between its 
quarters. 
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The great charm that, independent of its architectural 
beauties, distinguishes St Petersburg from every other 
city, is the presence of the noble river whose waters, un- 
like those of the rivers on which other European capitals 
stand, are quite blue and transparent ; these, reflecting 
the long lines of Grecian pillars that rear their stately 
forms upon its banks, present a second city to the view. 
The Neva, at its broadest part, is about three quarter^ of 
a mile in width. It is deep, and would admit ships of 
heavy burden to come close to the wharves, but a bar 
across the embouchuror prevents those that draw more 
than seven ^t of water from going higher up the river. 
On one side, a quay of granite, raised ten feet above the 
level of the water, extends nearly two miles and a half 
in length. This is furnished with landing steps at 
stated distances and stone benches for seats. A broad 
handsome carriage-road With a double pavement runs 
along it ; while a superb facade of public edifices and 
private mansions commands the river. On the o|^k>- 
site side stand the fortress, the exchange, the ficaden^ of 
sciences, the museum, the college of miners, and a 
whole line of public buildings, the profusion of whose 
splendid pillars and pilasters almost fatigues the eye. 
' Near the centre of the city, facing the Admiralty, is the 
Isaac bridge, on one side of which runs the Engli^ on 
the other the Imperial quay ;♦ the one named from the 
palaces, the other from the merchants, occupying the re- 
43pective quarters. In a street behind, and parallel to, 
the English line or quay, called the English back line or 



* On these quays no shops are allowed by law ; nor 
in the large and handsome street called the Great 
Morskoi. 
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Oalemoif OtUiUf^ i» the comfixtable inn in which I am 
lodging. It is kept by a man named Reay and hii 
dinghter, Mrs. Crostwith, a pleafling woman of superior 
intellect and education. 

Near the Isaac bridge, under the hand of a skilful 
architect, the marble church is rising up, for which, as I 
have mentioned in a previous letter, granite columns of 
enormous size are procured from Peterlaz in Finland. 
Close to this stands the famous bronze equestrian statue 
of Peter the Great He is represented checking his steed 
jttst as he has attained the summit of an arduous rock. 
The horse rears, and his rider looks calmly round, seeming 
to triumph in the consciousness of power and security. 
Qeneath him it a serpent whom the charger tramples to 
death. The simple in^ription is 

PETRO PRIMO 

CATHERINA 8I0UNDA. 

1782. 

The statue, weighing sixteen tons, rests on a piece of 
granite supposed to be the largest ever moved by art. 
It wjis brought out of a morass four miles from St Peters- 
burg; iai^d when it reached the spot where it now lies, it 
weig}^ fifteen hundred tons. 

Tile admiralty, whose facade is fourteen hundred feet in 
length, in the centre of a line ofbuildings that &ce the 
rive^, exhibits an ambitious spire covered with a thin sheet 
. of gold. From it, as from a focus, three principal streets 
diverge on the opposite side which are called, Prospek- 
tives. The largest of these is the Nevski Prospektive, 
so named from Saint Alexander Nevski. This street ii 
two En^^h miles in length ; and a hundred and eighty 
feet in breadth. The houses are of stuccoed hridL, and 
the shops are tolerable good; but neither in theDr external 
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appearance nor in the fumitore of the interior can they 
be compared with our own. The Nevski Prospektiye is 
as inferior to Regent Street as the public buildings and 
quay above described are superior to the corresponding 
objects in London. In the centre of the Nevski Prospek- 
tive stands the ** Church of our Lady of Kazan," the con- 
struction of which occupied ten years, from 1801 to 1811, 
under the superintendence of a native architect who was 
originially a serf of Count Strogonoff. The plan of the 
interior is borrowed from that of St Peter's at Rome ; 
but the semi-circular coUonade that forms the Roman 
piazza is here made to embrace the portico, and to act as 
a &9ade to the church. This consists of a hundred and 
thirty-two pillars of the Corinthian order, distributed in 
four concentric curves ; each pillar being thirty-five feet 
in height, formed |of yellow stone. At the extremities of 
the oobnnade are large portals, which gi?e a finished ap- 
pearance to the whole, and admit carrtagetto pass through 
them to the other sides of the building. The interior of 
' the church is in the form of across, each arm termina- 
ting in a Corinthian portico. The aisles are flanked by 
pillars of spotted granite bearing a high polish, and oma- 
mented with gilded capitals, llie pavement is composed 
of marbles of various colors, and resembles mosaic work 
on a large scale. The great altar presents a blaze of gild- 
ing that would dazzle the eye if an ordinary quantity, ot 
light were diffused through the diurch ; but owing to the 
bad arrangement c^the windows and dirty condition of the 
glass, the interior is shrouded in a sombre and mysterious 
gloom not ill consorting with the dark views and blind 
credulity of the rdigionists who worship there. Stand- 
ards, the keys of captured fi>rtresses, and various tro^^et 
of a similar nature, decorate this temple consecrated to 
tiie Lord of Hosts.'* The symmetry of the structure is de- 
stroyed by the smallness of the dome, which seems as if 
16* 
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intended for a building of inferior dimensions. Among the 
trophies is a baton said to have belonged to Davoust, the 
destroyer of Hapaborg. The only monuments J noticed 
are those of Moreau and Kutusoff. Over the latter are 
suspended some standards captured <from the French. 

Two da-yp ago a grand religious festival was celebrated 
in honour of Saint Alexander Nevski; when, after attend- 
ing divine service, or rather showing himself in the 
church of our Lady of Kazan, the emperor proceeded in his 
carriage to the monastery of the saint at the end of the 
Prospektive. The sight was very imposing. The street 
was lined with carriages ; and the church was crowded to 
excess. As the emperor entered, the folding doors in the 
centre of the ^*Jkonocla8t*\or screen which separates the 
nave from the altar,) were thrown open, and the arch- 
bishop came forth arrayed in<a gorgeous dress of gold 
and purple. In each hand he held a chandelii^, and ot- 
tered some sentences rendered inaudible by the fi;dl peak 
of a sacerdotal choir which at the same moment echoed 
through the church, together with reiterated cries from 
the peq^e, ^* Oo$podi Pomdoe^ Chapodi Pameloes cre- 
ating a volume of sound that overpowered all others, and 
conveying, I trust, to heaven the prayers of many a heart, 
" Lord have mercy upon us!" 

The religion of the Greek Church was ad^^ted bv the 
Russians in the tenth century ; being estabUsbed^witoout 
opposition by an order of the grand-duke Vladimir, the 
first convert to ChmtiiBity^ who sent emissaries to various 
churches of Christendom for the purpose of observing 
the forms of each. Since his object yibb to influence the 
ignorant through the medium of the senses, his choice 
was not injudicious ; for there is something in the ser- 
vice of the Greek church that rivets the attentiwL fet 
more Uian thfit of the Roman Catholic. There i^olnbly 
is not more real reUgion, but there is a greater appear- 
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anoe of devotion. The devptees seem to be more in 
earnest and to have more personal faith in the virtue of 
the rites they> celebrate. This may arise in part from 
the ignorance and intellectual debasement of the Rus- 
sians compared with that of the Catholics one has seen in 
more enlightened countries : but it is, doubtless, attribut- 
able also to a certain something difficult to describe, but 
in which no one who has been in the habit of attending 
Greek and Romish services can &il to sympathise. Is it 
that, In the former, instrumental music is excluded, 
while words of prayer and praise arrest the mind, chanted 
in the deep sonorous voices of the priests ; and that to 
founds of definite import we are loth to attach ideas 
which impugn the reality of feeling and the veracity of 
sacred functionaries: while, in the latter, full bursts of 
the organ overpower the voices and give to the whole 
the effect of a display of aaered music ? Or is it that in 
the Greek Church the service is per&rmed in a lan- 
guage intelligible to the congregaticm, while in the Ro- 
mish a learned jargon is adopted always incomprehen- 
sible to the people, and often to the illiterate priesthood 7 
Or is it, possibly, that here there is no bowing down to 
carved and graven images : and though worship scarcejy 
in&rior is paid to highly-wrought designs on tapestry 
and canvass, yet being familiar with such productions 
of art exhibited in our own temples and regarding them 
with an interest whi(^ the subjects render almost sacred, 
we are reluctant to believe that the Russian devotee con- 
verts his gaze into sin, by the admixture of an irrational 
and idolatrous sentiment? Or is it that we are more 
diiQKsed to resign ourselves to sacred feelings inspired 
by the ceremonies of a Church tolerating our own dis- 
Mntient creed than to those that might otherwise result 
from the services of one which marshals our strongest 
prejudices in array against itself by denouncing us as 
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heretics and accursed ? Something-, perhaps, is due to 
each of these causes; much to the union of all j and not 
a little to the fact that the Greek church, though itself 
scarcely purer, holds in equal abhorrence with ourselves 
the abominations of that apostacy against which our 
own has protested, and still maintains an incessant spi- 
ritual warfare. 

The doctrines of the Russian Church are precisely 
those of the Greek ; and so is its constitution, except 
that the former has cast off all allegiance to the patriarch 
of Constantinople and acknowledges no head but the em- 
peror. The secession from the eastern church took 
place under Peter the Great, who found that the jfatri- 
arch possessed more influence in his dommions than 
consisted with his own autocracy. The ecclesiastical 
government is now in the hands of a synod held periodi- 
cally at St Petersburgr^ and formed of clergy under the 
presidency of a lajrman. 

The Greek, like the Romish clergy, are divided into 
secular and monastic. The former are generally men of 
low birth and very illiterate. Possessing no inflnenee 
from either rank or erudition, they seldom rise in their 
associations aboVe the lowest ' orders of society. The 
profession usually descends from &ther lo son ; comie- 
quently, men are brought into the church by the mere 
contingencies of birth, devoid of all religious feeling, 
and even against inclination. Hence their immoral 
lives and total neglect of their cures. A secular priest is 
obliged to be a married man. While single, he is not 
admissible to ordination ; but once in orders, he must 
remain ^ the husband of one wife;** if she die, he is not 
allowed to wed another. The priests are paid by the 
produce of lands appropriated to them by the crown in 
the middle of the eighteenth century; by gratuities for 
the celebration of mass in the houses of the seigneurs ; 
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and by fees on Occasions of marriages and births. They 
wear broad-briraraed hats and loose robes of any colour. 
The hair is allowed to flow down the back and cherished 
with Israelitish pride on the chin. 

The monastic clergy are subject to rules similar to 
those by which the same body is governed in the Ro. 
mish Church. They are distinguished by a high conical 
ca{H long veil, and Uack gown. The discipline of mo- 
nasteries is very severe, and vows once entered into ad- 
mit of no dispensation. The regular clergy are divided 
into seven grades, through which they rise according to 
merit or interest The -first is that of monk; then 
prior, hegonmenos, (or abbot of a smaller institution,) 
and archimandrite (or abbot of a large monastery) : to 
these succeed the higher orders of bishop, archbi^op, 
and metropolitan. In education they are said tq be 
greatly superior to the secular clergy; and, no doubt, 
are so : but their ignorance of foreign languages, if I 
may judge from three whom we encountered in the mo- 
nastery of St. Alexander Nevski, the principal monastic 
institution in St Petersburg, forms a curious exception 
to the general acquaintance with other tongues displayed 
by the Russians as a nation. The three monks referred 
to were addressed by our party, anxious to elicit some 
information regarding the monastery, in French, Italian, 
German, Latin, and English; but the only reply we 
conld obtain was a sentence of {(uss. 

No Russian is at liberty to change his religion, under 
pain of banishment to Siberia ; at the same time great 
liberality is exercised towards fins, Livonians, and fo- 
reigners in general ; and it is an interesting fact be- 
•peaking the religious toleration of the government, that 
in the street in which the Greek church of the Virgm of 
Kazan is situated. Catholics, Armenians, Lutherans, and 
three other sects of Protestants, have their respective 
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places of worship. Till lately, Jews met with equal in- 
dulgencc ; hut about three years ago some of their tribe 
were found guilty of an infHngement of the custom- 
laws, and the whole body were banished from St Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow. Only forty-eight hours were al- 
lowed for the disposal of their property, though many 
possessed large houses and an extensive stock in trade. 
The necessity existing for immediate sale induced crafty 
purchasers to bid only half the value, and the loss sus- 
tained in consequence was as severe as the ukase was ar- 
bitrary and cruel. The order was subsequently modified 
with regard to Moscow, where Jews are allowed to re- 
main forty-eight hours at a time •for the purposes of 
trade. An understanding with the police officers has 
converted this into a permission of permanent residence; 
for those who have houses in the city take a walk outside 
the gates every second day ; and, violating the spirit of 
the law, punctually obey its letter^ Roman Catiiolics, 
except Jesuits, are tolerated equally with Protestants ; 
but the late emperor banished the Jesuits from his do- 
minions for attempting to proselyte members of the 
Greek Church. 

Numerous festivals are observed by the Russians, 
and celebrated with much religious pomp and pageantry. 
Each Wednesday and Friday is nominally a fiist day ; 
but the four great annual fasts, namely that of the Vir- 
gin, comprising th6 first fifteen days of August, and 
those of Whitsuntide, Christmas, and Lent; are rigidly 
observed by all good Christians. The last two of these 
continue during six and seven weeks respectiv^y. That 
of Lent, with the ensuing carnival of Easter is the 
most famous. For an account of it I am dependent on 
verbal information and such books as chance to fiiU in 
my way. 

During seven weeks preceding Easter the Russians 
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are prohibited from eating the flesh or produce of ani- 
mals; the restriction extending even to milk, butter, 
and eggs. A curious exception is made in favour of 
nobles, soldiers, and most employes of government, who 
are required to fast during the last two weeks only : the 
imperial family keep holy but seven days in Lent This 
previous abstinence prepares all parties for the enjoy, 
ment (if enjojnnent it can be called) of a week of revelry 
and gluttony, during which they indulge in every species 
of excess ; as ^ough the uncurbed license of the appe- 
tites were no less a matter of religious duty than the 
&st previously observed. The Sunday before Easter the 
diurohes are adorned with boughs and artificial fiiiits. 
The following Thursday, the archbishop assembles a 
large body of monastic clergy, and exhibits to a crowded 
congregation a representation of the Saviour washing the 
apostles* feet; himself acting the part of our Lord, 
while twelve priests supply the place of the apostles. 
On Easter^eve a model of the holy sepulchre is presented 
to the people. During this day, which is the last of the 
fast, the markets are filled with viands of every species. 
The only business performed is that of buying and sell- 
ing the components of the morrow's feast. Large carts 
full of meat, vegetables, fish, and sweetmeats, are "seen 
in the streets ; and night is awaited with all the ardour 
of enthusiasm, gluttony and wantonness. Some time 
before midnight the people crowd to the churches which 
remain full of anxious expectants, bearing in their hands 
tapers whose concentrated blaze di£fuses a brilliant light 
around. A priest mforms them that the bishop is gone 
to search for the body of the Saviour. As the clock 
strikes twelve, the doors of the sanctuary are thrown 
open; the bishop, sumptuously appareled and decked 
with a profusion of jewels, marches forth. A long reti- 
nue of priests, similarly dressed, follows ; and the bishop 
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proclaims to the audience — ChriUo$ voseresa; that is, 
"Christ is risen!" This declaration is received with 
shouts of exultation ; the hells ring a joyful peal ; and 
the choir strikes up a hymn of praise in honour of the 
risen Saviour. When this is concluded, the bishop and 
priests throw themselves on their hands and knees, and 
crawl all round the church, kissing the pictures of saints 
and other sacred relics. The spectators follow^ their ex- 
ample; but preferring living to inanimate objects df sa- 
lutation, they set about kissing one another : tlien, leav- 
ing the church, commence an inordinate meal which 
lasts, with little intermission, for a week. 

During this period the same custom of salutation is 
continued; nor is it confined to equals, but prevails 
among acquaintances however different in birth, educa- 
ticm, age, or sex. A noble lady cannot refuse a kiss 
fit>m the meanest peasant, if he advance with an Bgg 
in hb hand in token of the conclusion of the fast, and 
the words Christos voseresa on his tongfue. She is 
obliged by her religion to receive the egg with courtesy 
to return the kiss in kind, and to reply. Vies tiny vof- 
erets^ •* Verily he is risen." The habit of personal salute 
obtains more among the Russians than any of the other 
continentalists. After the first introduction of a gentle- 
man to a lady, he kisses her hand whenever they meet 
while she gracefully returns the compliment on his 
cheek. 

The festivities of Easter continue with almost savagft 
eznberance for a week ; but there are few or no breaches 
of the peace. It is a singular trait in the character of 
the natives, that amidst all their boisterous sports and 
licentious revelries, they never quarrel ; and whenever 
anger is excited, seldom as it is, it vents itself in words. 
Their language contains a remarkable variety of tenrn 
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of abuse, with which they are fatiified, without haying, 
recourse to the more brutal expedient of blows. 

But to return to St. Petersburg. It may emphatically 
be called, as Burke with less jMropriety designated Cal- 
cutta, a ** city of palaces ;** for the royal residences are 
very numerous, and most of the public buildings might, 
from their architectural magnificence, be mistaken fyr 
such. That of the Grand-duke Michael, with the impe- 
rial Taurida and Anichkc^, is in the interior of the ca- 
pital ; those of Oranienbaum, Yelagine, Kammenoi, and 
several others, are outside the town* I have visited 
many, and have found them elegant and picturesque as 
country chateaux, or excelling in the severer grandeur of 
metropolitan palaces. Besides these, there are three of 
a highly imposing character, which peculiarly attract 
the traveller*s notice, being all situated together on the 
same quay of the Neva, in a straight line with the long 
facade of the Admiralty. They are called respectively, 
the Marble-palace, the Hermitage, and the Winter-pa- 
lace. The first of these derives its name firom the mate- 
rial of which the columns are formed. The lower part 
of the wall is built o€ granite ; the upper o£ a dark 
stone, which is either marble or gray granite. A pecu- 
liar splendour is communicated to this structure by the 
massive capitals and basements of the pillars which, as 
well as the balconies, are composed of bronze richly gilt 
It was originally built for Count Orlofl^ the favourite of 
Catherine the Second ; and afterwards tenanted by the 
last King of Poland, who here terminated his unfortunate 
career. It is how uninhabited ; and, finr some reason, 
strangers are not admitted. 

Separated by a little space firom the Marble-palace is 

that called the Hermitage, in^hich Catherine the Second 

set apart for the enjoyments of social lifo. Every quarter 

of the world has contributed to supply this superb edifice 

17 
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with foiilethiiif valuable in the departmente of art or 
■cience. Besides the collection of cameos, jev\ els, statues, 
antiques, and books, there is a gallery of paintings* 
which would be esteemed good even in Rome or Flo- 
rence. One long room is furnished with fbu? hundred 
portraits of the chief officers of the Russian army, 
painted by the late Mr. Dawe, an EngUsh artist of great 
merit in the service of the Emperor Alexander. Ac 
cending the staircase, we were conducted into a spa- 
cious apartment, one door of which leads to a conserva* 
tory of trees called the Winter-garden; beyond this it 
another called the Summer-garden, four hundred &et in 
length, formed of soil elevated on masonry to a hei|^ 
of more than forty foet This artificial garden must 
have been the result of [urpdigious labom* ; but in St 
Petersburg, all public works are on a scale of magnifi- 
cenoe that fills a stranger with astonishment Under a 
despotic monarchy no one dares find fault with demands 
made by government on the purse of the pec^. To 
enter on a description of the Hermitage would be to in. 
volve myself in the labour of a month ; and as I have al- 
ready referred you to a work wherein all that is worthy 
of remark in this capital has been described with inte- 
resting minuteness, I wiU only add that I never before 
visited a building which excited such ' sentiments of 
pleasure, admiration, and astonishment 

The Hermitage, though a distinct building, is attached 
to, and considered as forming part of, the Winter-palace, 
which was built in the middle of the last century. This 



* The well known Haughton collection that belonged 
to Sir Robert Walpole was, to the disgrace of our ooun- 
tryt suffered to be carried away to enrich the treasures 
of the Hermitage. 
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if the larfott royal residence in Europe, occupying an 
area of forty-five thousand square yards, and capaMe oi 
accommodating a thousand inmates. The basement and 
upper stories are built in different styles of architecture, 
so that the exterior is cumbrous and inelegant The 
most si^ndid apartment, p^obaUy unrivalled in the 
worid, is the great hall of St. George, b hundred and 
forty feet by sixty, surrounded by forty marble columns 
in double rows, with capitals and pedestals richly gilt. 

Before dismissing the palaces, I may mention that 
there is one at a viUage called Tzarskoe Celo, or the 
emperor's village, twenty-two worsts firom St Petersburg* 
to which Monsieur Djunkorski, one of the counsellors of 
state, from whom I have received great kindness, drove 
me in-his carriage the day before yesterday. In our 
way we stopped at the establishment of an enterprising 
English quaker who has been engaged for some years 
under government in draining the morasses around the 
capital He has succeeded so well that his house now 
stands in the midit of luxuriant corn-fields, in a spot 
which had probably never before been trodden by man. 
A little further on, we passed through two villages, 
allotted to a German colony, whose industry has diffused 
an air of comfort that contrasts strongly with the general 
aj^arance of a Russian village. I will not -weaiy you 
with a description of the palace at Tzarskoe Celo, which 
exhibits the same profuse magnificence as the royal 
dwellings at St Petersburg, but contains only two rooms 
strikingly characteristic ; the one, covered firom floor to 
ceiling with amber } the other lined, hsdf way up its walls, 
with lapis lazuli ; the floor being inlaid with mother-of- 
pearL The roQms where Alexander, sat and transacted 
the chief business of his empire, as well as the bed-room, 
with the hard mattress on which he slept, cannot ^ to 
be regarded with great ii^rest This suite of apartments 
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18 said to rraMin in the tftate in which he left them. Hie 
hat and gloves are on the chair, his boots by the door ; 
and his pocket handkerchief on the table. These rooms 
are consecrated to the memory of the deceased. There 
are some who object to 'such memorials of the dead. To 
my mind they are pleasing. They serve to maintain the 
C(mnection between those who live on earth and those 
who have preceded them in departure hence. 

We drank tea at the palace with General Merder's 
ftmily. He is a fevonrite of the emperor and empress, 
and preceptor to the young heir apparent, tiie archdoke 
Alexander Nicholayvich. These three interesting per- 
sonages we saw ; as also the little archdnchesses, who 
were in the room next to that in which we spent the even- 
ing. Walking romid the gardens with our kind hostess 
and some other Russian ladies, we encountered many 
groups assembled there to see imd be seen, and to pay 
their respects to the emperor in the course of his usual 
promenade. The officers were in/uU uniform : the ladies 
in handsome afternoon dresses. Most of the latter spoke 
English ; and that with a fluency which the Russians 
generally display in aU the languages of Europe. My 
companicms gave me some interesting details of the 
Persian ambassadors sent over a year or two ago by 
Shah Abbas ; speaking of them as men of polished man- 
ners and finished education, thoroughly at home in the 
languages and diplomacy of the various European 
courts. 

In a large institution, standing close ta Tzarskoe Celo, 
for the instruction of children of the Russian nobility, 
my friend pointed out two young princes from Georgia 
and one from Cashmere who have been sent to St Pe- 
tersburg for education. I was sui^rised to find they do 
not understand Persian. One of them has picked up a 
little French, and was pleased at the opportunity of dis- 
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pkying his fimded profidency. The elegant form of 
the Casfamerian boy, his slender figure and supple limbs, 
so characteristic of an eastern child, contrasted strongly 
with the hardy and broader structure of the young Rus- 



Tfae mint at St. Petersburg is well arranged. The 
machinery and superintendents are English. The for- 
mer was made by Bolton and Watts of London, after the 
model of that used in our own mint Wherever an 
Englishman goes, he cannot fail to remark the preference 
given to the artificers, machinery, and manu&ctures of 
his country. In nearly all the large institutions of this 
metropolis the superintendents are Scotch or English ; 
and their steam-engines, as well as most other articles 
of machinery, have been imported from England. The 
labourers in the mint are 8er& of the emperor. We were 
detained till their dinner hour, and witnessed a painful 
process, derogatory to the dignity of more civilised Eu- 
ropeans All the native workmen were clothed in very 
thin white jabkets and linen trowsers without pockets. - 
As they moved in files firom the laboratory to the dining- 
room, each serf was examined by a police officer, who 
passed his hands over the whole of the man's body, from 
the crown of the headto the feet, to ascertain if he had 
any coin secreted in his hair or dress. At night, when 
the workmen leave the house, they are stripped to the 
skin and go out in other dothes ; at the end of the year 
those they have been in the habit of wearing are burnt 
to obtain the partides of metal adhering to the fibres of 
the doth. While a manifisstation of rei^>ect sometimes 
teaches men to respect themsdves, habitual distrust 
necessarily engenders disregard of that virtue in which 
the party is supposed to be defident Hence ihe Rus- 
sians are faithless. 

The coin commonly current is a ruble, divided into a 
17* 
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hundred ot>{^r kopecks. Of this there are two 8orts« 
the paper and the silver ruble ; the former nearly equal 
in yahie to eleven pence of oar money ; the latter to three 
shillings and fi>ar pence. Originally, the one was merely 
a representative of the other, as our one-pound notes 
were of twenty shillings; but latterly, paper has been so 
depreciated by an excess of issue and other causes, that 
its value has been diminished in the pn^rtion just 
stated. In the middle of the seventeenth century bars 
of silver were used instead of coins. These were marked 
at regular distances with notches, (rubUj) according io 
which a greater or less portion of the bar was cut o^ to 
settle an account The word li^peek is derived from 
iopea, a spear, because formerly the copper coin jwas 
stamped with an impression of St George spearing the 
dragon. I have seen no gold in the country. A platina 
coin, called an ** imperial,'* has been lately struck. Its 
value is not quite a guinea. This is the first piece of 
money that has ever been coined firom platina. The 
metal is generally found as an oxide. Dr. Wollaston 
was the discoverer of a mode of combining it with ohenfd- 
cal agents so as to render it tractile and fit for coinage. 
On his death-bed he disclosed this secret to Mr. Herschel, 
the astronomer, under whose instruction a person, named 
Jc^nson, was em^doyed in the preparation of the metal; 
and when the Russian government sent to England for 
some one who could undertake the superintendence of a 
platina coinage at St Petersburg, this man was selected 
for the purpose. The metal was prepared, and a coin 
struck with great skill and neatness: but, in die mean 
time, the value of i^atina had been much dei»eciated by 
a large importation firom America ; and it was considered 
inexpedient to put into circulation a metal that would be 
liable to very great fluctuations in value. Hence the 
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^ imperial ** has never left the inmt,except when purchased 
by visiters as a curiosity. 

The musenin of th& Academy of Sciences contains 
figures of the iqh&hitants of various uncivilised coun- 
tries, attired in their national costumes. Among these 
are dresses <^ several of the tribes of Siberia, the Sa- 
moiedes, Kamtchadales, Laplanders, Chinese, Kouriaks, 
and Japanese. Thwe are also several natunJ curiosities. 
The chief of these b the skeleton of a mammoth that 
waa found buried in an iceberg on the bank of the Obi, 
in Siberia. As the ice gradually dissolved in a summer 
more than usually warm, bears attacked the flesh, which 
was in a state of high preservation, and destroyed the 
skin; but the skeleton was secured with the excepti<m of 
a sin|^ foot It now stands in the museum close to that 
of a large elephant ; and though the one is not much 
less in height than the other, a comparison of their Joints 
shows how superior the mammoth ihust have been in 
strength and bulk. From a part of the skin which is 
poreserved it appears that the animal was furnished with 
long hair ; a fiict affording strong presumptive evidence 
that it inhabited the cold latitude in which the body was 
discovered ; and that it was not, as some theorbts have 
supposed, the native of a tropical region. Another pro- 
duce of Siberia exhibited hero is a^ piece of native iron 
weighing nearly seventeen hundred pounds. 

I have visited with great interest the prison, a refuge 
for the destitute, a cotton manu&ctory in which eight 
hundred foundlings and two thousand adults are em- 
ployed under the superintendence of a fieotch general, 
and the China, plate glass, and iron manufactories ; in- 
stitutions^ admirably arranged, which cannot fiul to 
recompense a foreigner for some trouble he may encoun- 
ter in gaining admittance. I have been delighted with 
St Petersburg. Every thing here is novel ; every thing 
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inttfretting ; and every thing in a ttyle of magnifioenoe 
that is perfectly astonishing. To describe all that is 
worthy of note would £11 a yolume ; and as books have 
been published containing detailed accounts of this capi- 
tal, I refrain from minute particulars. 

The houses of the lower orders are made chiefly of 
wood, having projecting Swiss roofs, small windows, and 
narrow balconies with ornamented balustrades. Those 
of the higher classes are built of stuccoed brick, much 
like our own, but on a larger scale, and with a profusion 
of Grecian pillars and pilasters. In all, the principal 
article of furniture is the stoye. This consists of four 
walls of brick, cased outnde with white, or painted, tiles, 
which rise to a height of five or six feet, and sometimes 
to the top of the room. The inside is well furnished 
with flues, so that the air of the whole room is equally 
heated by the large radiating surface presented to it A 
fire is lighted once in twenty-four hours, and when the 
wood has ceased to blaze, the heated air is confined 
within the stove. In large houses, one of these conve- 
niences may be found in almost every room, and always 
in the hall. 

But this careful distribution of heat is not the only 
precaution rendered necessary by the rigour of a Russian 
winter. External air must be excluded. For this pur- 
pose every house is furnished vnth double windows. In 
the month of September, after a'succession of fme warm 
days, the outer windows, which had been displaced 
during summer, are fitted in, and the interstices calked 
with tow. A layer of sand, with a few handfuls of salt, 
is then strewed between the two firames to absorb all the 
moisture; and the inner ones are secured so that no 
communication can take place betweeh the external and 
internal atmosphere. Th6 use of stoves deprives the 
Russians of the cheerful comfort of an English fireside. 
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and windows constantly dosed render the nxMns dose 
and sultry; but these means preserve an equality of 
temperature, so that in the severest winter thermometers 
throughout the dwelling generally stand at G(P of 
Fahrraiheit 

The dimate of Russia is not aq prejudicial to foreign- 
ers as might be supppsd, because the extreme cold of 
winter and the heat of summer compd them to be 
observant and carefbL Among the natives, too, catarrhs, 
consumptions, rheumatisms, and other diseases resulting 
firom cold, are not so prevalent as in countries where the 
rigour of winter is less severe. In more temperate 
climesi extraordinary precautions are not considered es^ 
sential to the preservation of life. The natives become 
careless of the changes of weather, and negligent <^ 
themselves ; hence the bad eSdcta which ensue. Here 
every peasant is a strict observer of the thermometer, 
and can talk with as much accuracy of the degrees <^ 
heat and cold that have been exhibited during the season, 
as a philosopher in England. He dresses accordingly. 
In warm weather he wears a shallow broad>brimmed 
hat, and a caftan, or robe like the Persian's, tied by 
a ceinture of silk round the waist His beard is^ways 
long, and his hair dose shorn behind, level with the bot- 
tom of the ears. A-shirt hangs outside his loose trowsers ; 
his neck is left bare ; and stockings are regarded as a 
needless luxury. In winter his hat is exchanged for a 
fur cap, wrapping over the ears and sides of the face ; his 
light trowsers fw thick cloth or blanketing ; and, instead 
of the caftan, he wears a cloak of sheep, wolf, or bear*s 
skin, with their hair turned inwards. His hands are 
^milarly protected by shaggy gloves, which tie up four 
fingers together, allotting a. separate division to the 
thumb ; and his feet by lined boots coming up to the 
knees. A flowing beard and long mousiaehe* form a 
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nmtaral guurd to the lower part of the face, lo that the 
eyet and nose alone are exposed. 

Thus equipped, a Russian walks or rides on a sledge, 
almost unconscionsof cold, though cutting rapidly through 
a bleak wind when the thermometer shows 50^ of Fahren- 
heit below freezing point The only object of solicitudo 
is his nose. This is occasionally frost-bitten. Having 
lost all sensation in that part, the sufferer is made ac- 
quainted with the accident by some passer by, who 
obeenres its natural eolour to be changed. He imme- 
diately rubs his nose with snow, which imparts some of 
its own heat to the flesh previously reduced to the tem- 
perature of the air. This, together with friction, restores 
circulation, and the nose is saved. If the remedy be not 
quickly applied, or if he approach the fire, the part mor- 
tifies and falls off. The same observation a^^es to iha 
fingers and toes. Considering the intensity of cold in 
winter, and the multitude exposed to its influence, it is a 
matter of surprise that so few are seen with mutilated 
members. 

The dress of the higher orders of Russians resembles 
*that of similar classes among other European nations. 
In winter, they, like the peasants, are fiimished with 
stout cloaks lined with fiir, but of superior quality and 
fiiureign manufacture.- In the selection of fur the Russian 
gentlemen are very particular. Fifreen or twenty-five 
pounds is a price not uncommonly paid for a single 
collar. The ladies follow French fashions ; while the 
lower class of women differ little in appearance from those 
of Finland, except that they tuck up their hair; and 
niany wear caps richly ornamented with gold. 

One peculiarity in the dimate of Russia is remarkable. 
There is neither autunm nor spring. Summer passes 
away and it is winter. Winter was yesterday : to day is 
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■ummer.* The first intimation of the eettinf in of firost 
is reoeiyed from Lake Ladoga, which, being inland and 
considerably north of St Petersborg, is firozen before the 
Neva. The river is generally frozen in November, though 
sometimes not tiU December ; and the event is preceded 
by unsettled weather, thick fogs, and strong winds. A« 
soon as massdi of ice begin to float down from the lake, 
the bridges, which -stand on large barges, are opened in 
the centre and allowed to swing round to dther side* 
But few boats, and those only of a large siae, are su£fored 
to cross, for fear of the heavy blocks of ice. By degrees, 
these close up the river, which likewise freezes ; when, a 
deep fall of snow filling interstices and levelling the sur- 
fiice, the ice is declared passable, and is soon covered 
with passengers, horses, skaters, sledges, and carriages, 
exhibiting a scene of great gaiety and amusen^ent The 
bridges are replaced ; and the communication, previously 
cut off, between difierent parts of the city, is renewed. 
The streets present an aspect no less novel. Carriages 
are deprived of iheir wheels and placed on sledges, 
gliding over the hard and even surface of snow with a 
rapidity and security highly interesting. Stoves are 
lighted in the principal squares for the benefit of the 
tavottckiks^^a drivers, and others whose profession com- 
pels them to stand still in the open air. The roofe of the 
houses are covered with the same unvaried dress of virgin 
white, and studded with crows, which assemble in groups 



* It is calculated that throughout the yeiu* there are 
three hot, or tolerably warm, days to two winter days and 
one in which it is moderately feir with firost at night 
The eztrraie heat of summer seldom exceeds Q0° of 
Fahrenheit in the shade, and the extreme cold of winter 
is rarely more than dO^ bek>w lero. 
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as numerous as those' that may be seen throu^out the 
year in Calcutta. All this is the eflfect of a few days. 
Summer has passed away like a dream, and winter has 
set in. 

But a Russian winter has not the gloom of that seascm 
in any other country. On the contrary, it is a time of 
gaiety and enjoyment, not only to the rich in the £o^ 
tinties of the drawing-room, but to all classes in manly 
out-of-door exercises. Nor is the shortness of the day a 
source of 'great inconvenience. Long after the sun has' 
set, his refracted rays, reflected firom every object white 
with snow, afford a protracted twilight; darkness is fre- 
quently dissipated by a welcome aurora; and night is 
always enlivened by a sky which, exhibiting a bnlliaUt 
illumination of starry lamps, seems to participate the joy 
of the city. 

On the seventeenth of January, the priests, marching in 
solemn procession to the bank of the Neva, bless its 
frozen waters. The rite, like that celebrated at Easter, 
(which resembles the ceremonies that Plutarch says 
were used by the heathens in tearch <^ Osiris,) seems to 
have a pagan origin. A wooden building is erected <m 
the ice. In the centre is suspended a visible emblem of 
the Holy Spirit The metropolitan, followed by priests, 
enters this temporary shed ; and having pierced the ice, 
dips a crucifix into the hole and sprinkles the water in 
the direction of the crowds who line the banks. The 
emperor makes a point of being present on this occasion, 
as during most other grand religious ceremonies. 

The Neva remains frozen till about the middle of 
ApriL In the beginning of that month snow disappears 
from the more frequented streets ; and the breaking up 
of the ice, an occurrence hailed with intense interest, is 
calculated by some with singular accuracy. They are 
seldom mistaken in the day. Police officers are posted 
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to prevent people from passiiig over. The bridges are 
removed, and multitudes flock to the river to be specta 
tors of the great event At length, indistinct murmurs 
indicate a partial cracking of the ice. Masses begin to 
disengage themselves in the centra, and are carried under 
by the current At last, a general crash is heard, like 
the roar of distant thimder ; the vehole body of ice is 
^oken up, and frozen mountains are. seen moving down 
the Neva, striking against each other and against the 
banks veith destructive violence. For two or three days 
the river continues to be covered with similar masses 
which float in from the Ladoga. During this period all 
communication is cut off between quarters of the city on 
opposite banks. A salute from the citadel intimates a 
reinstatement of the bridges, and a grant of permission 
to the boatmen once more to ply their long-forgotten 
oars. 

This eveat is not allowed to pass without an appropriate 
ceremony. The governor of the fort, attended by his 
stafi^ solicits permission to pay Ms respects to th6 em- 
peror, and^^resents him with a glassful of the pure waters 
of the Neva, in token that they have been restored to 
their liquid state, and that a more genial season has ar- 
rived. The {uriests, too, perform their part, and bless the 
returning vegetation. Plants and trees now put forth 
their flowers, leaves, and blossoms. Nature rises with 
fresh energy from her long torpor, and seems to sport, 
with the gaiety of the butterfly springing from its 
chrysalis state. What in England is the work of a sea- 
son is here performed in a we^k or two ; and the sudden 
transition from the depth of winter to the full verdure of 
iftimmer is as astonishing as it is delightful. In these 
observations I give you the result of my enquiries from 
others; for, not hajring been here in winter, I have not 
18 
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witnessed the festivities of that season, nor the magical 
transformation of nature. 

During Sejvtember and October, and still more in the 
month of November, St. Petersburg is liaUe to inimda^ 
tions of the river, produced by strong winds setting in 
from the gulf of Finland and checking the current of the 
Neva. The severest calamity of this nature which has 
happened of late years will be fresh in your recoUeotioa. 
It occurred in November 1824, when the river rose fifteen 
feet, and threatened the whole city with destruction. 
Many lives were lost, and many buildings destroyed. A 
broad red line on all the houses keeps in constant re- 
membrance this dreadful visitation of Providence, and 
marks the height attained by the virater. 

Twenty miles from St Petersbinrg, close to the mouth 
of the Neva, is the island of Cronstodt, the station fer 
Russian shipping. A steamer leaves the capital at an 
early hour every morning during summer, and returns 
the same evening, so that the docka can be inspected with 
very little trouble and difficulty, provided only that care 
has been taken to secure the necessary signaftires to the 
passport, which is always a matter of great importance, 
and generally embarrassed with unnecessary obstacles 
fix the purpose of extorting money. Gronstadt is well 
fertified towards the sea, and surrounded by little isles 
furnished ^ith batteries. Its chief protection is the 
shallow water investing it on all sides, and leaving only 
one narrow channel, from which, in case of invasion, the 
buoys would be removed. About fifteen thousand sailors 
are k^ here, trained like soldiers, to «ot as a marine 
corps against an enemy. The navy of Russia is not 
large. Having so small a coast to guard, and so little 
fiicility for the maintenance of a fleet, it is not her policy 
to do more in this department than may be sufficient to 
protect her German provinces and Finland against Swe- 
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den. As' her commerce is entirely in the hands of 
foreignerSf^her merchantmen are likewise few. Most of 
the* ships m«the docks are English or American. It b 
somewhdtcurious that at the inn where I lodge there is 
not a guest of any other nation; and more than half our 
party are captains in the merchant service of Elngland or 
America. 

As all large ships are built at St Petersburg in a dock 
yard off the granite quay already referred to, where the 
water is shallow, a number of camels are kept at Cron- 
itadt for the purpose of carrying them down the river. 
Camels are hollow cases of wood so constmctsd as to 
embrace tiie keel and lay hold of the hull of a ship on 
both sides. They are filled with water and sunk, in or. 
der to be fixed on. The water is then pumped out, and 
the specific gravity (^ the whole mass beang decreased, 
the camels and vessel graduafly rise. The process is 
eontinued by an addition of camels till the ship is raised 
sufficiently to enable it to pass the shoals. Since my ar« 
rival, two of the largest ships in the Russian navy liave 
been launched from this dock yard, in the presence of the 
emperor, with all the parade which invariably atttends 
similar events in this great capttaL 

There has been no levee this month ; but Lord Hejrtes- 
bury, the English ambassador, to whom I am indebted 
Ibr some obliging attentions, has offered to present me at 
the first that is held after my return fh>m Moscow, for 
which city I purpose to set out to-morrow. 
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LETTER XIII. 

MoBcow, Q3d (lith,) September, 1830. 

Before quitting St Petersburg it was necessary that I 
should make up my mind as to the route to be pursued 
from Moscow, because a traveller is obUged to advertise 
his name in the public newspi^rs three times before he 
can obtain permission to leave the country. This form 
occupies nearly a fortnight, and the final passport can be 
procured only at St Petersburg or Moscow, at which ever 
of the two places the advertisement has been published. 
As the standing camp, the chief object of interest at 
Warsaw^ has been removed for the winter, and as &'e 
road tlnrough that part of Poland is as tedious as a mo- 
notonous bed of sand must always be; while, <m the 
other hand, the German provinces of Russia, with their 
large •commercial towns, the western part of Poland, and 
the extensive territories of Prussia, offer much of novelty 
and interest, I resolved to return to St Petersburg and 
pursue the road by Riga, Polangen, and Koenigsberg, to 
Berlin, though it is five hundred miles longer than that 
by Warsaw to the capital of Prussia. Accordingly, hav- 
ing put things in train to secure a passport as soon as I 
return to St Petersburg, and having obtained permission 
to proceed to Moscow, I entered a diligence on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 14th instant 

The distance is six hundred and ninety-eight wersts, 
or four hundred and sixty-five miles. Tlie journey oc- 
cupied four days and nights. I was alone in the inside. 
There were three outside passengers, one of whom was 
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a Greek, an inhabitant of Togwotog, to which plafie hit 
family migrated during the troubles of their ill.&ted 
land. He said he knew a little of the ancient Greek; 
and though he could not understand my pronunciation, 
jet when I wrote a few words, he answered readily, and 
interpreted for me at the Russian innfii. We had not 
proceeded far before it appeared that one of my ami- 
panions, an obliging young adventurer of muc^ general 
information, spoke Italian. Thus, considering that I was* 
travelling in a foreign and half civilised country, ignorant 
of the language, and without an interpreter, I had no 
reason to complain. On one occasion, I met a native of 
Georgia, naturalised as a Russian. The rencontre was « 
very interesting. His name was John Mortlock. He 
had been a slave, and was redeemed by a benevolent gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, well known in Lcmdon and 
Brighton, whose name he adopted in the Christian rite 
of b^>tism.c 

, Leaving St. Petersburg for Moscow, the traveller makes 
up his mind to resign all comifort ^ he reach the end of 
his journey. At the post-houses he can procure scarcely 
any thing but tea, bread, and butter ; except here and 
there a kind of soupe maigre, called Uchee^ consisting 
chiefly of cabbages and the water in which they have 
been boiled. The filth of the rooms is such that even 
those who travel with post-horses and can command their 
time prefer the fatigue of continued motion to a night's 
sojourn in one of these nondescript abodes. The state 
of the people in the interior seems inconsistent with their 
proximity to such a city as St. Peterdt>urg. The shaggy 
peasant, rivaOing in hairiness bis own sheepskin cloak, 
and lying asleep in any comer of the road ; the bare- 
legged girl gazing with an unmeaning stare from a hole 
in the wall, which serves as the only window of the 
boose ; andihe wild appearance of the childreh, the eatfJe, 
18* 
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and the buildings, force upon a stranger's mind the con- 
elusion that civilisation has been left behind. However, 
every thing is new; and wiiat is new is interesting. In 
spite of many annoyances and great discomfort, four 
days and nights passed quickly away; while memory was 
busily occupied in recalling the wonders of St Peters- 
burg, and imagination no less engaged in picturing fiury 
visions of Moscow. 

The first twenty wersts carried us over the same road 
that I had travelled only a day of two before, to visit the 
palace of Tzarskoe Celo. At Sophea^ contiguous to 
which little town the palace stands, our progress was ar- 
rested for three hours by a review of the troops. The 
peasants had scrambled, without distinction of age or 
sex, to the tops of their thatched roofi, to witness the 
military display. I followed their examine, seating my- 
self across the gable end of a cottage, to the infinite 
amusement of many a Russian boor who passed his dull 
joke on the foreigner. The emperor and empress, with 
several of the imperial family, were present Thirty 
thousand troops were assemUed to go tiu-ough the ma- 
nmuvriBS of a mock fight Their volleys were fired with 
an irregtdarity which would disgrace an awkward squad ; 
otherwise, as far as a civilian can judge, the duties were 
performed in a soldier-like manner. The scene was 
highly animating, and very opportune, as affording me a 
sight of the Russian army. 

The Hussars and Coraacks wore a peculiarly martial 
appearance. To the disappointment of a foreigner's cu- 
riosity, the latter have been disrobed of their national 
costume, and vacancies in their troops have been supi^ied 
indiscriminately with native-bom Russians. They are 
now distinguished fi*om European Lancers chiefly by the 
length and weight of their spears, and by the skill with 
which they wield them. The word Coflnmck is a cor- 
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ruption of the Turkish kuzxak, a robber. The preda- 
tory tribes inhaMting the banks of the Don were called 
the Kuzzaks of the Don; a designation which, by an easy 
corruption, has been converted into Don Cossacks. The 
term Hnssar may be traced nearer home. It is Hun- 
garian, signifying twentieth. The name was first ap. 
plied to a dorps formed by a selection from various regi- 
ments of the finest man in every twenty ; and being im- 
ported into other countries, was used with a more general 
and less accurate signification. 

After three hours we obtained permission to proceed. 
En route, we passed through two or three large tewns. 
The first was Novgorod, a hundred and twenty miles 
fiom St Petersburg, built before the year 500 of our era. 
The Areml, or fortress, erected in the eleventh century, 
was repaired by the celebrated architect Aristotile,* of 
whose taste and science it remains a deserted monument, 
** oBre perennius." The church is conrtructed after the 
model of St Sophia's at Constantinople, which I long to 
see. From Moscow to Odessa the distance is only eight 
hundred miles; and a water conveyaixce would carry me 
speedily thence to Istambol. But as duty calls me home, 
inclination must be sacrificed. Novgorod once contained 
a population larger than St Petersburg now does ; but it 
has sunk into insignificance and possesses no object of 
interest except the tomb of Vladimir, and the brass gates 
he brought away firom the Crimea in his expedition 



* Albert! Aristotile, otherwise called Ridolfe floraventi, 
was a celebrated arcidtect and mechanician of Bologna, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century. He is said to 
have moved a tower with all its bells firom one of the 
churches in his native city to a spot thirty.five paees 
distant! 
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agaiiiBt Greece. Whether or not they are the id^tical 
gates I will not yentore to decide; but, some learned his. 
torians, among whom is Gibbon, think there is just 
ground to credit the story. 

About two hundred and ten miles from St Petersburg, 
and ninety from Novgorod, we crossed a little range of 
hillocks, designated by the lofly title of the Walday 
mountains, though scarcely twelve hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. They form a water plateau^ or ele- 
vated spot whence rivers assume opposite courses. Tims, 
drops which have be^i congregated in the same cloud, 
and fidl within a few yards of each other, are transported, 
some to the commercial Baltic, and some to the Frozen 
ocean ; while others diverge to the inland Caspian, or the 
^ack Sea and Mediterranean. The capacious mind of 
Peter the Great formed a design of completing the com- 
munication, by means of a canal cut through this gently 
rising ground, between the Baltic and the Caj^an. Many 
and great difficulties were to be enoountered, but at length 
he succeeded in uniting the Msta and the Tvertsa ; the 
former joins the Volkoff that eomn^unicates through the 
lake of Ladoga and the Neva with the Baltic; the other 
is lost in the Wolga which flows into the Gas{Man. The 
fidl towards the Msta is very great; and the quantity of 
water that can be collected from mountain rills is insuffi- 
ctent to fill the canal so as to enable vessels to go down 
xme of the falls, called the Borovitski. Water is there- 
fore collected in a basin and the locks are opened only 
once a week, when all boats waiting for a passage are 
mustered, and shoot the fiills. In the descent they are 
generally so shattered as to be good for little afterwards; 
and since it is impossible for them to reascend the cata- 
racts, they are broken up at St Petersburg. The canal 
b two miles in length, and admits about four thousand 
vessels annually. By its means one of the most ezten- 
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sive inland navigations in the world is accompliBhed; tbe 
distance £roni the Baltic to ibe Caspian by the course of 
the rivers referred to, being upwards of three thovsand 
miles.* 

From an c^cial paper published at St Petersburg in 
August 1826, it appears that merchandise to the value of 
four and a half millions sterling passed through this 
canal, called Vouichni-Volotchok, in the year 1824 

A hundred and four miles from Valday stands Torjok^ 
fitmous for a manufacture of shoes and sashes embroidered 
with gold and silver, and for that peculiar mode of pre- 
paring leather, which in every country gives the nameot 
Ru»9ian leather to such as has undergone the process. I 
recollect, when travelling some years ago in the Himala 
moontains, to have been presented by one of the pet^ 
rajas with a whole skin of leather thus prepared, the only 
one I ever saw in an entire state. It was then a problem 
to me how he procured it. Infi>rmati<m lalely obtained 
Itods me to believe that he must have got it firom Ladak, 
the oqpntry of the Grand Lama, (which was near at hand) 
where a large &ir is annually held for the barter of goods 
between Cashmerians and Tartars, who form a medium 
of communication between the merchants of China and 
Russia; Russians carrying firom the fiur of Nijni Novgo- 
rod home produce, which they exchange with Chinamen 
for tea. Torjok leather is tanned with the bark of oak, 
and coloured red with cochineal, which is a small insect 
gathered on the opuntia and dried. Some vegetable oil 
is added to communicate its peculiar odour. Here, as at 
each station where the horses are changed, the diligence 



* Mr. G , a Scotch missionary, a year or two since, 

made a voyage by the route referred to from St Peters- 
burg to Astracan. 
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hnha for an hour ; and a fiNreigner mwsi posBeas great 
self-command who can abstain from laying in a stock of 
soovenirs of Russia from the collection of curiosities ex- 
posed for sale. These consist chiefly oi sashes, caps, pil- 
lows, slippers, pocket-books, and writing cases, of Toijok, 
or Russian, leather, rtcfaly embrmdored with gcAd and 
silver. 

Tver, a large and handsome town, the capital of the 
government of that name, stands on the bank of the Vdga 
ferty-three miles beyond T<HJok, and three hundred and 
fifty-eight from 8t Petersburg. The population exceeds 
twelve thousand. Here the real character of Russian 
architecture is clearly marked. The churches, iHiidi are 
numerdus, are built in the oriental style. Their cupolas 
of green and gold, surmounted with massive crosses 
gilded by the setting sun, contrasted picturesquely with 
tiie deep azure of the sky ; and presented a view, to a cer- 
tain degree oriental, yet strangely blended with what ii 
peculiarly European. When Napoleon invaded Moscow, 
such ccmstemation was diffused through the country, that 
Tver, which is only a hundred and seven miles from that 
city, with many more distant towns, was deserted by its 
inhabitants, who carried off their moveable property to 
remote villages. Tver derives its name from the Tvertsa 
that here disembogues itself into the Volga. 

There is something indescribable in the feelings with 
which for the first time we look on things and places re- 
garded from childhood with respect and almost venera- 
tion, conceded either to their individual grandeur, or to 
historical or geographical associations. In youth, espe- 
cially, such sentiments are excited when the objects in 
question are remote, and the probability of seeing them 
but small : and even in after life all are more or less con- 
scious of magnifying to themselves what is distant and 
unknown. It was undeic the influence of some such 
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eairly impressioiui that I approached the Wclgti. I onee 
ezperieaoed similar flings on the banks of the Gai^^es. 
Bat here I mused on a much larger river, the largest of 
Europe ; a riyer navigable nearly to its source, through a 
■pace of more than two thousand fiye hundred miles ; and 
I dwelt on it with a kind of respect and admiration. A 
bridge of boats carrying us quickly across, the train of 
my ideas was interrupted by other objects of novelty and 
interest. 

The approach to Moscow is characterised by an in* 
creasing resemblance to oriental costumes, as well as 
habits and style of architecture. Women wear long 
shawls covering the hoajd and pendent to the feet, like 
the eastern cAudder, which probably resembles the veil 
that Ruth wore, when, in the simpUcity of primitive 
times and the innocence of her heart, she presented her- 
self to her kinsman Boaz. The gown is generally of 
mjme bright cobur; and, except that it has sleeves and 
IB covered with tinsel, might bear compariscm with the 
Indian Bayah, The men carry in their girdle a hatchet 
that answers the purpose of a knife as well as of Bn^o£> 
fensive and defensive weapon. Their large clumsy shoes 
are made of the inner bark of the lime-tree ; and, instead 
of stockings, long rolls of flannel or blanketing are twist- 
ed in a grotesque manner round their legs. 

Many of the villages and smalt towns through which 
we passed are not paved, but boarded with planks ; the 
houses also are built of logs, in the fiishion already de- 
scribed as prevalent in Norway, with large Swiss rooft 
and ornamented balconies. At the inns, a picture of the 
Virgin is spspended in every room. To this, each per- 
son, as he enters, pays respect by crossing himself 
quiddy and bowing, before he salute the master or mis- 
tress of the house. The picture is generally covered 
with a coatmg of coloured metal, often plated, (in thi 
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churches it is sometimes of pure silver,) which has holes 
to show the face and hands. This practice of coyering- 
the object of worship may have been adopted in order to 
preserve it from injury, when the art of multiplying co- 
pies was little known in Russia. It is now retained only 
because the tinsel is mdre gaudy than the picture. 

Sometimes, when we stopped to' change horses, women 
would crowd round us with biscuits, of the size and 
shape of a bracelet, strung, thirty or forty together, on a 
piece of hemp. These they insisted on our purchasing 
for a halQ)enny or two, nor would they take a refusal. 
Their importunity is considered to be rather a token of 
good-will than the result of a desire to make money. In 
the course of our journey we passed several tumuli, sup- 
posed to have been raised at an early date over fallen 
warriors. Every now and then we encountered a cara- 
van of carts proceeding to the capital, each drawn by 
two or three oxen, and laden with sugar. The wagtms 
were shaped like boats, fixed on two low wheels, and co- 
vered with matting. Their rude structure reminded me 
of the eastern hakriee. 

The greater part of the road between the rival cities 
of Russia has been Macadamised ; but for an extent of 
two hundred wersts* the old one, though half broken up, 
remains. In this part the motion of a carriage becomes 
alihost insupportable. Though the diligence is as well 
arranged as it can be, and thickly wadded with cotton, 
yet the contusions received are neither slight nor few. 
Russian travellers always take care to provide themselves 



* A werst, or ver«/, equals five hundred sajene8 ; and a 
«ii;ene seven feet English. Hence a werst is about two 
thirds of a mile. The Russian areUnt equals twenty- 
eight inches Englisli. 
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with pillows. Not expecting that the agitation of the 
coach would render such a precaution absolutely neces- 
sary, I failed to do so ; and had it not happened that mj 
Greek companion carried with him three, I think 1 should 
scarcely hare reached Moscow without an accident. 
The road was originally made of trees placed side by 
side. Some of these exist no more. The gap remains 
unfilled; and incessant jolting gives one a speedy surfeit 
of travelling in this half civilised country. On each side 
a space of a hundred and fifty yards is kept clear as pas- 
turage for cattle tipavelling from the south of Russia to 
the capital : a provision without which they would be 
unable to effect such tedious marches. Nothing can 
well be more dreary than the country throu^ which 
we passed. Oh the west of the Mttle elevation called the 
Walday mountains, the long plain is scarcely broken by 
a single hillock. ( Thick woods of fir and beds of sand 
are varied only now and then by patches of vegetation 
^ a straggling village. On the east of the Walday there 
is more cultivation, with some variety in the foliage, but 
the same dull monotonous level. Were it not for the 
difference of temperature and costume, the traveller 
might fancy himself crossing the sandy i^ns of India. 
Nor would midnight sounds undeceive him, for he would 
hear the same howl of the wolf, and the same shriek of 
the owl. Bears are more numerous here than there ; but 
I am not aware that the jackal, whose noisy troops 
maintain perpetual and discordant yells in the east, is a 
native of Russia. 

For ninety-four hours I had been shut up alone in the 
diligence, without any longer respite than the time allot- 
ted to meals during the changes of horses, which recurred 
about once in four hours ; and thoroughly was I disgust- 
ed with the road and the country, when Moscow dawned 
on my sight ; but no sooner had I obtained a view of the 
19 
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venerable city, with her gorgeous palaces, her magnifi. 
cent array of domes and cupolas, crowned with glittering 
crosses, and interspersed with Grothic and Tartar towers, 
than I felt that the toils of the journey were far more 
than compensated. The effect was like enchantment. 
A vast assemblage of buildings belonging to every order 
of architecture lay before me, and an equal number 
whose structure has been governed by no rules whatever. 
In the centre, on an elevated spot, rises a i^rramid of 
cupolas, each attaining from position an altitude higher 
than its neighbour, till the whole terminates in the soar- 
ing summitB of the ancient palace of the tzars. On 
every side the eye roams over a profusion of towers, cu- 
polas, and Byzantine domes. These last predominate, 
and form the characteristic of Moscow, which stands as 
a connecting link between two great quarters of the 
world. Now, while the solid battlements and Gothic 
towers before my window carry back my-mind to days 
of chivalry in Europe, the mass of cupolas, so familiar 
to an eastern traveller, leads me forward in imagination 
to the heart of Asia. I see the sentriea looking out for 
fires from their turreted heights of observation, and for 
a moment fancy them the j^ests of Islam standing cm 
the minarets of the mosque. I Usten to their deep sono- 
rous cry that ** All is weU,** and the solemn wazan^ or 
Mahomedan summons to prayer, seems to sound in my 
ears, which declares ^ There is no God but Z&e^God, and 
Mahomet is his Prophet" Such an illusion, however, 
quickly vanishes ; and my eye rests with {Measure go. the 
gilded crosses which «nirmount the fallen crescents, pro- 
daiming from the glittering top of every oriental dome, 
that a greater than Mahomet is worshipped within the 
walls 6f these temples, where ike eternal Son ii^ recog- 
nised as co-equal with the Father. 
Little is known of the rise and progress of cities in 
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uncivilised oountries, unless their history be connected 
with that of others, where written accounts hate been 
sabstituted for uncertain tradition. Thus it is with 
Moscow. Some attribute its foundation to Oleg* in the 
ninth, others to Youri, the son of Vladimir, in the twelfth 
century ; whm the Russian sovereigns held the title of 
VeWcoi Kniax^ or Great Prince. For two or three cen- 
turies this country was subject to the kkant of the Mon- 
gol Tartars, and during the incessant conflicts of the 
middle ages, Moscow participated the ravages of war. 
In the year 1238, the city was sacked and burnt by Ba- 
tee Khan, when the cruelty which the Mongols exercised 
was such that, according to the strong expression of an 
historian, ** the living envied the dead the tranquiDi^ of 
the tomb." Ten years after this we read of the first 
prince of Moscow. Michael was the l»other of that 
Alexander Nevski to whom his military exploits have 
secured the first rank among Russian heroes^ and bis 
imrtues the first place in the calendar of their saints. 
Towards the end of the same century Moscow was again 
sacked by the Mongols, who were subsequently repulsed 
by Daniel, but who still continued to wield an iron sway 
over the tributary chieftains of Russia. Their power, 
however, was gradually declining, and ceasedf as it re* 
gards Russia, under Ivan Danilovitch, (or John the son 
of Daniel). He surrdunded the capital with a wooden 
wall, an4 in 1339 reconstructed the kremlin, which had 
been destroyed by fire and was again consumed within 
thirty ye^, at the same time that a plague raged and 
depopulated the whole city. After tbis event, her wooden 
walls were for the first time replaced by a stronger ma- 
terial; and a fortification was erected enabling the Mos- 
covites to withstand the Crimean Tartars, firom whose 
thraldom they were liberated under prince Dmitri, 
towards the dose of the fourteenth century. 
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The Tartar? had no sooner desisted from their attacks, 
than new enemies arose in Kazan, Pdand, Livonia, and 
Lithuania ; while the country, torn by internal divisions, 
waa involved in wars in which the independent principa- 
lities of Kieff, Novgorod, and Moscow, bore a prominent 
part In L437 Moscow was again subjected to fire, and 
all the wooden buildings, even those within the walls of 
the kremlin, were consumed. However, she soon rallied, 
and Ivan Vassilivitch (John the son of Vaasili) compelled 
the kings of Pdand and Austria, who had joined their 
fi>rces, to acknowledge him in 1490 as sovereign of all 
the Rnssias, and prince of Vladimir, Moscow, Novgorod, 
Psln^ff, Yougra, Viatka, Perma, and Bulgaria. The am- 
bassador of the allied sovereigns dignified him with the 
title of tzar. In the reign of his son, Vassili Ivanovitch, 
Moscow increased in extent and pc^Kilation. New 
streets were formed, but the houses wero still built of 
wood; and on the ISth of April, 1547, the most destruc- 
tive fire this city, fiuniUar with that element, had ever 
witnessed, again reduced it to ashes. 

Some idea may be formed of the density of population 
in those days from the fact, that, within fifty-five years 
after this dreadful conflagration, a famine carried off a 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand persons in one sea- 
son. During the seventeenth century Russia was en- 
gaged in perpetual wars with the Poles and Swedes, but 
she was graining ground ; and Moscow continued to flou- 
rish aa the capital of a country whose power was daily 
progressing. The tzars made it their consiSnt resi- 
dence ; and under the present Romanoff dynasty, which 
ascended the throne in 1613, hi the person of Michael 
Feodorovitch, it continued, till the dreadful catastrophe 
of 1813, to increase in grandeur. From the time of 
Peter, the fifth of that dynasty, who came to the throne 
in 1696, and founded; m 1703, his ftvourite city of St. ' 
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Petersburg, Moscow has ceased to be the residence of a 
court, and has therefi)re declined in importance ; but it is 
still regarded by the Russians with sentiments of pro- 
found veneration, and always designated ** the cajntal,** 
while Si Petersburg is called **the residence." 

Moscow stands in the centre of a large plain, through 
which the river Moecva flows in a sinuous course, pass- 
ing under the walls of her citadel, and depositing its 
waters in the WoIga« The form of the city is that of a 
trapezium nei^ly oblong. In extent it is the largest of 
Europe. From southeast to northwest it measures 
eight miles.^ The other diameter is six ; jmd the circum- 
ference twenty-six miles. Compared with these dimen- 
sions the population is small, not exceeding two hundred 
and fifty thousand souls. Moscow is divided into four 
quarters ; the Kremlin^ or citadel ; the JCttos or Chinese 
town, which is the most ancient portion, said to have 
been formed of wooden buildings in the ninth century ; 
the Bdoi-gorod, or white town ; and the Zanlenougorod^ 
or tQwn of earth, named from a large rampart which 
surrounds it The kremlin was built under Ivan Vassili- 
vitch in 1491; and at that time constituted nearly the 
whole capital. About forty years after, the Katai-gorod, 
adjoining the kremlin, was constructed by an Italian, 
who relinquished the Romish for the Greek heresy, and 
was baptized under the name of Petrok Maloi. This 
quarter contains the university, a printiAg establishment, 
merchants* houses, and shops. The Beloi-gorod was 
built in 1586 under Feodor Ivanovitch, round the 
Bataigorod and kremlin, which farm the centre of the 
town. Some think that it received the appellation 
from a white wall which fi>rmerly surrounded it, while 
others maintain that it was so named by the Tar- 
tars who diove the lighter-complexioned Russians into 
this part when they took possession of the centre. The 
19* 
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Zemlenoi-gorod encircles the preceding, quarter, fbrming 
the outskirts of the town. It was built under the same 
tair in the years 1591 and 1592. The two last mentioned 
divisions contain a great variety of dirty huts, palaces, 
convents, and mosqueJike churches. 

The site of Moscow is slightiy elevated. The ine- 
quality of the ground on which it stands adds to the pic- 
turesque nature of the view. It would be very difficult 
to analyse the tout eniemble and describe the details which 
' form so remarkable a whole. Perhaps your recdlections 
of Constantinople will enable you to form some idea of 
the general character of the city ; but even in Constanti- 
nojde that strange variety is not exhibited which here 
prevails. Dr. Clarke humorously observes, ^ One might 
imagine all the states of Europe and Asia had sent a 
building, by way of representative, to Moscow: and under 
this impression the eye is presented with deputies from 
the countries holding congress ; timber huts from regions 
beyond the Arctic ; plastered palaces from Sweden and 
Denmark, not whitewashed since their arrival; painted 
walls from the Tyrol; mosques from Constantiopple; 
Tartar temples from Budiaria ; pagodas, pavilions, and 
virandas from China ; cabarets from Spain ; dungeons, 
prisons, and public offices from France; architectural 
ruins from Rome; terraces and trellises from Naples; 
and warehouses from Wapping." This is a happy idea 
of the most amusing of travellers. The only deputy who 
has missed his way is the minaret from India, ^hat 
elegant form of eastern architecture appears to be en- 
tirely wanting ; its place is supplied by Gothic and Tartar 
towers. The former are as modem as the days of Peter 
the Great, who introduced them from western Europe. 
The latter are very ancient They are round; and in- 
stead of decreasing pyramidicaUy to the top, they pass 
by sudden transitions from a greater to a less diameter. 
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AH the churches, and many of the secular public build- 
ings, are surmounted by five bulbous domes, of which the 
centre is the largest. This is generally gilded, while the 
four smaller are either gilt or green. As mosques 
in the time of the Jcham had always five cupolas, that 
number (which may be traced, I think, to the Mahome- 
dans* veneration of Mahomet and his four followers and 
successors in power,) is still retained; nor is the emblem 
of Islam laid aside, but placed, as I have already men- 
ticmed, in a position indicative of subjection to the cross. 
The bulbous dome does not rise immediately from the 
building, as in the mosques of Hindoostan; but rests on 
a dwarf tower, such as I have observed in the north of 
Italy. Above the dome id a gilded ball on which a cres- 
cent stands. From the centre of this arises a gilt cross, 
ornamented at the extremities with stars, from which 
chains depend, and are fastened in opposite directions to 
the dome, for the support and security of the massive su- 
perstructure. 

Various opinions have prevailed as to the origin of the 
style of architecture prevalent in the churches of Russia. 
Some think that it resembles Gothic or Saracen; but 
there is neither the boldness nor the lightness which cha- . 
racteiise those orders. The peculiarity of this consists 
in the number of cupolas ; and in their singular form, 
which does not correspond exactly with that of the cu- 
polas in Constantinople, or that of the more ancient 
churches of Greece, Asia Minor, and the Archipelago. 
It has been suggested that the Chinese dome may have 
given rise to the Russian; but that is remarkable for the 
concavity of its upper sur&ce, this for its convexity. The 
Persian an4 Indian cupolas, though not quite so convex, 
approach nearly in shape to those of Moscovy, th6 con- 
vexity of which has no doubt been increased in order to 
provide a sur&ce on which the snow will not settle, kst 
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its weight should prove injurious to the building. On the 
whole, it ai^tears certain that the Russian dome is of 
Mahomedan origin; and whether Persian, Tartar, or 
Byzantine, is a matter of lilttle moment, since those or« 
ders are all members of the same &mily. The body of a, 
church is always in the form of a cross, and modelled 
after the Byzantine school^ while the minor decorations 
are of a mixed kind, pai taking of the character of the 
age to which their Italian or German architect belonged. 
They are generally small, that they may be kept warm 
in winter ; and, with the same object, many are formed 
of two stories, one of which is heated by flues. 

The appearance c^ Moscow in diffiu'ent parts is so 
diversified that it is impossiUe to assign to it any general 
character, except that of strange and peculiar variety. 
Sometimes you may fimcy yourself in a noble street in 
London, out of which you suddenly turn into a dirty 
Arab bazaar, tiere, you meet with a city of Byzantine 
mosqujes; there, with the hovels of a tribe of Jews. Now 
you are in a- large overgrown village of cottages, and 
now in the midst of palaces. In one part, you gaze 
with interest on styles of architecture which hitherto you 
have fimcied only Spain or Vonice could exhibit. In an- 
other, flowing boards and turbaned heads remind you 
that yon are in the *< Street of Tartars." Before the 
conflagration of 1812, the inhabited dwellings amounted 
to nine thousand; of which six thousand were consumed. 
Eight thousand have been built within the last eighteen 
years ; so that Moscow now contains more, by one fifth, 
than it did before the French invasion. Most of the 
houses are constructed of brick ; but many^ wooden ones 
remain. The streetir are neither wide nor straight ; and 
are badly paved with a kmd of flint supf^ed by the bed 
oi the Moskva. There is an extraordinary number of 
pt.wnl»okers' shops, containing articles firom every quar- 
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ter of the world. Those that predominate in all, are 
curiosities from China, and copies of old pictures of the 
Dutch and Italian schools, with some few originals. 

The view from the tower of I?an Velikoi, (or John 
the Great,) is very striking. In the foreground, the 
Moskva and some tributary streams flow in a winding 
course through a dense mas? of buildings topped with 
towers, domes, and steeples, whose bright green and 
gold, reflectmg the rays of a noon-day sun, beautifully 
contrast with the deep azure of the sky. In the centre 
arises a pyramid of glittering cupolas. On every side a 
multitude of turrets and domes arrest attention by their 
novel combinations. The neutral tint of most of the 
buildings sets off to advantage the dazzling whiteness of 
some of the palaces; and groups of trees, bright in the 
verdure of sommer, scattered throughout, spread over 
this enchanting view a freshness sought fi)r in vain in 
any other city. The whole appears like a vast amphi- 
theatre of mosaic, wherein all colours are blended, while 
vivid hi^es of green, silver, and gold predominate ; and 
confirm a lingering suspicion that the scene is more than 
half orientaL Still, to the bizarrerie of an eastern capi- 
tal are superadded the sdidity of European work, the 
elegance of refined taste, and the reality of splendour ; 
qualities essentially wantii^ in Mahomedan architecture. 
The horizon is bounded on three sides by a vast plahi, 
and on one side by a gentle elevation, called the Sparrow 
Hills, where Napoleon's army encamped when first they 
saw the city. A battle was {bugh% on this spot I rode 
over it yesterday, lliere is no blood-stained earth, and 
the bones that once bleached there are no longer seen. 
The plain is cultivated, and nature smiles around. Yet 
w1m> can visit it without emotion ? From the grave of 
a tyrant's ambition and a nation's strength, a voice is 
heard, which tells that ** the glory of man is as grass." 
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This place which onco knew the conqueror of Europe, 
M shall know him no more.** 

The awful catastrophe that destroyed the ancient city, 
from whose ruins another has arisen, leading no trace 
€i former desolation, seems to htive given a colour to 
the character of the people. Every one strives to forget 
the past A man is no sooner hnried than his memory 
has perished with him. I was recommended to an inn 
kept by Grouse. On my arrival at the bureau of the 
d^gence, a gentleman, who understood French, commu- 
nicated my order to the driver of a drCshki to take me 
to that hotel. Having ascertained the street, he convey- 
ed me to the only inn that was in it f but we were in- 
formed that it did not belong to Grouse, and that no sudi 
name was known there. Accordingly we went to an- 
other, when it appeared that we had been at Grouse** 
hotel, but the poor man, having been buried three days, 
his successor had contrived to obliterate his memory 
with his name ! 

In the centre of Moscow stands the kremlin. It is an 
irregular polygon, fbll of buildings, and surrounded by 
a high wall flanked with tall Tartar towers topped with 
spires. The wall rescQibles that encircling the palace of 
the Great Mogul at Delhi ; except that this is of brick, 
whereas the latter b built of red granite ; and the mate- 
rial, together with its ^superior height presents a more 
imposing aspect Part of the kremlin was consumed in 
the conflagration of 1812 ; but it has been renewed with 
such successful imitation of the original, that it is diffi- 
cult to discern the modem from the ancient structure. 
The wall was once surrounded by a deep ditch which 
separated it from the town. This now exists only in 
part, and the fortifications are weak ; but as the sight of 
them recals to memory the exploits they have witnessed 
in bloody wars against the Mongols, Poles, Lithuanians, 
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and French, they derive no litUe interest from historical 
ajBoociations. 

One of the five gates forming the entrances to this 
remarkable pile of buildings is called Spaskoiy or 
^ The Holy Gate ;** and every person passing through is 
obliged to take off his hat in honour of a saint who pre- 
sides over it, and who once rescued the city from the 
hands of the Tartars ; or, as others say, delivered it from 
a dreadful pest In a tower over this, as well as in one 
over a gate called Tnrittkoi, are some eariUon8f which 
Peter the Great brought from his fiivourite country, Hol- 
land. 

An English gentleman residing in Moscow, who kind, 
ly devoted two days to escort me about the city, told me 
that when the magazine exploded in 1812, the whole of 
that side of the kremlin was shivered except a portion of 
one of the gates, called NUeoUkiy over which St Nicho* 
las presided in a g^ass case. Every window in the house 
of mf friendly conductor, which is two miles oS, viras 
broken; but the saint's glass esci^ped the general destruc- 
tioo. The opportunity of extolling his power was not 
to be lost The priests discovered that he had wrought 
a miracle in behalf of his picture ; and, of course, his 
glory was reflected on his ministering servants, bringing 
down lilessings in the form of increased pecuniary obla. 
tions. But superstition does not alter the nature of the 
fact, which is certainly a remarkable one. Having en- 
tered the kremlin, you find yourself in an area about a 
mile in circumference, studded with buildings of strange, 
grotesque forma, and of a style of architecture peculiar 
to Moscow. Every spot in this venerable citadel has 
witnessed some gallant exi^it^ nor is there a battlement 
that has not sheltered many a brave defender of his 
country. Some of the buildings may be called barbarous, 
and none of them are in oonfonnity with English ideas 
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of elegance or beauty ; bat there is MMnethingr ezoeecU 
ingly striking in the multitude of little cupolas, tall slen- 
der spires, and curious towers, that meet the eye, toge- 
ther with the variety of colouring in which they are ex- 
hibited. The chief edifices are the ancient palaces of 
the tzars and of the patriarchs, with three other imperial 
palaces; the cathedrals of the annunciation and assump- 
tion of the Virgin, that of St Michael and two others ; 
the treasury; the arsenal; the senate house; and two 
convents. 

The palace of the tzars, or Behddere, built in the year 
1487 by Aleviso, an Italian architect, is a rude structure 
which tells of days of yore, ere simplicity gave place to 
luxury. The rooms are low, with vaulted rooft and a 
few carved ornaments. The approach to them is by a 
stone staircase without any decorations. The view from 
a balcony in front of the upper story is peculiarly inte- 
resting. So are the historical asM)ciations connected 
with this building. Here, Peter the Great was bom ; 
and here. Napoleon remained, surrounded by the dying 
and the dead, during his miserable sojourn in Moscow. 
Close to Belvidere is the imperial palace, which is more 
modem, larger, and better furnished. 

The palace of the patriarchs was buih for Nicon in 
1655, and has been disused since the emperor assiimed 
the title of head of the Gireco-Russian Church. In his 
departure from the simplicity of the patriarchs of old, 
Nicon seems to have followed the examjde of those of 
Constantinople, and their brethren in the hierarchy of 
Rome ; for one of his tunics preserved here is so laden 
with precious stones that it weighs fifty pounds ; while 
other official robes display sinlilar extravagance. In a 
chapel of the palace are vases in which holy chrism used 
to be prepared and preserved ; and several onyx-stones 
of imcommon size, particularly one on which a figure of 
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the Yirgin, three inches kmgf, is oat out in high relief. 
In the library they show, with some of Mary Magda- 
lene's Ixmes, many Greek and Sclavonic mannscripta 
relative to the Greek Church, which Niccm collected with 
great pains. Among these is a Sclavonic Psalter in 
folio, with paraphrases by seven commentators, translat- 
ed from the Greek in 1692 by a monk of Momrt Athos. 
Close to Belvidere stands the cathedral of the assump- 
tion, where, since the fifteenth centnry in which it was 
bnilt, the tzars and emperors have been crowned. Alex- 
ander wished his coronation to take place ^t St Peters- 
bnrg, bat he did not dare to offend the prepossessions of 
his people in^voar of their venerated cajntal. Nicholas 
was inftaenced by a similar consideration ; and it will 
probably be long before the Rassians will cease to regard 
as their metropolis a city which they are taaght fitim 
earliest infancy to hold in religions veneration. The ca- 
thedral of Ouapenshfi^ (as this is called,) was foanded in 
the fourteenth century, and rebuilt in the end of the fi^ 
teenth, by Ivan the Third. It is a hundred and seVMi- 
teen foet long, eighty-two broad, and a hundred and 
twenty-eight high, measured from the ground to the tap 
of the loftiest cupola. The height gives it a majestic ap- 
pearance. The style of architecture is not unlike Saxon 
or Norman ; and the windows are little better than the 
narrow niches we see in many of the towers flanking 
Norman buildings in England. The ii^erior of the 
church is ornamented with frescos, and is full of statues, 
pictores, shrines, and tombs. An image of the Virgin 
is shown here, estimated at two hundred thousand rubles; 
and a picture of her which is invaluable, because painted 
by St Luke tiie Elvangelist ! All the patriarchs of Mos- 
cow and several metropolitans lie buried in this church : 
the insignia of their sacred offices, valued at a very large 
amoimt, are deposited here in g^eat numbers. The rela- 
20 
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tive locality of these, and of the tomhs, forces on a re- 
flecting mind the insufficiency of this world's honours 
to rescue man from the grasp of death. The throne of 
Vladimir, tlie most ancient in Russia, is preserved in 
this ^thedraL it is made of walnut-tree wood, and 
surmounted by a canopy sustained by four pillars bean- 
tifully worked. The frieze of the canopy and the anto- 
rior part of the throne are covered with inscriptions. 
The other panels are sculptured, and represent the Rus- 
sian prince assembling his council to declare war against 
the Greeks ; the armament of troops destined for that 
warfare ; departure of the army; attack of Constantino- 
ple ; Russians gaining possession of some Greek villages ; 
their return with a rich booty ; war of the Greeks and 
Persians ; Greek emperor's council proposing to solicit 
peace from Russia; ambassadors carrying to Vladimir 
the emblems of his sovereignty ; their voyage fi*om Con- 
stantinople to Kioff ; their presentation at Kioff; and 
lastly, the coronation of Vladimir by the Greek ambassa- 
dor. 

The cathedral of St. Michael the archangel, called 
Arkangehkoit was founded in 1333 by Ivan Danilovitch 
to commemorate the termination of a fanzine, and was 
afterwards rebuilt, under Ivan Vassilivitch the third, in 
1507, by the Milanese architect Aleviso. It is a hundred 
and twenty-three feet long, by a hundred and forty broad, 
and a hundred and twelve feet high. The centre of five 
surmounting cupolas is gilded, and measures twenty^one 
feet in diameter. In the interior are eight images in 
gold and silver, which represent the Saviour sitting on 
his throne, the Virgin and her infant, St Michael the 
archangel, the annunciation, St. John the baptist, St. 
Nicholas, Basil, and Theodore. Two shrines are dedi- 
cated to St. Michael of Tchernigoff and St. Dmitri : one 
a victim to political jealousy, the other to religious into- 
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" lerance. Michael was commanded by the conquerin|r 
Tartar, Bate Khann, to renounce his religion or die. The 
Christian martyr exclaimed, ** Take from me terrestrial 
glory ; I seek celestial alone ;" and fell under the sword 
of the executioner. This cathedral is the cemetery of 
the grand princes and tzars, whose stone sarcophagi, 
fbrty-fbnr in number, are ranged round the sides. The 
most ancient is that of Ivan Danilovitch the founder, 
who died in 1344 : the latest that of Alexander Petro- 
ritch, buried in 1692. On gala days all the tombs are 
ornamented with gorgeous draperies. Before the court 
removed to St Petersburg, it was customary for suppli- 
cants addressing the sovereign to place themselves on the 
tomb of one or other of the tzars, Whence they could be 
removed only by the hand of the emperor himself. The 
walls are covered with portraits in fresco of many of the 
tzars who lie entombed there. These are miserable 
daubs ; but their defects are favoured by the gloom of 
the building, whose darkness adds to the melancholy 
character of the royal cemetery. 

The cathedral of the annunciation, or Blagoveatcheni' 
jfeoi, stands on the most elevated spot in the kremlin. It 
is surmounted by nine gilded cupolas, which reflect a 
brilliant light over the edifice. The cross on the centre 
cupola is said to be of massive gold ; and the stones in 
the floor of the interior, Grecian agates ; but you will not 
require' that I should either believe or disprove these as- 
sertions. The inner walls are covered with frescos re- 
presenting sacred subjects, surrounded, inconsistently 

• enough, with portraits of Aristotle, Anacharsis, Menan- 
der, Ptolemy, Thucydides, Zeno, Anascarides, and Plu- 
tarch, who are made to hold in their hands rolls inscrib- 
ed with sentences from the gospels. But minute descrip- 
tions of buildings are tedious; and therefore I will not 
detain you longer in the cathedral of the annunciation. 
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Bor oonduct y<m over two others, dedicated to the Saviour, 
which stand in the kremlin. It is sufficient to observe 
tiiat one of them is^emarkable only for nine handsome 
gilded domes, that crown it; and the other for its anti- 
quity ; it being the first church built in Af o6Cow« The 
grand prince Ivan Danilovitch founded it in 1330, and 
attached to it a convent, in which he assumed the mo- 
nastic garb. 

Of all objects of interest in the kremlin, the treasury 
is that which offers most gratification to a curious mind. 
The treasure is' deposited in the new arsenal, a building 
of modem date, with a handsome fa9ade sustained by 
Corinthian pillars. The gallery is divided into five 
apartments, extending over three hundred and &ftj feet. 
In the first of these are suspended portraits of the three 
last tzars, dressed in the costume c^the ancient sove- 
reigns of Russia ; with those ci their imperial succes- 
sors to the time of Paul, fiither of the present emperor. 
The jeweb are exhiUted only by a qwcial order, which 
we obtained. Ranged along the sides of the gallery are 
crowns and thrones of all the tzars, emperors, and em- 
presses of Russia ; and opposite, crowns which have 
been taken firom the fidkn sovereigns of Kazan, Astra, 
chan, Georgia, Poland, Siberia, Finland, and the Orimea. 
It is almost impossible to contemplate without a degree 
of awe the, debris of so many centuries and so much 
human grandeur. In regarding these trophies of con- 
querors, and symbols of vanquished pot^itates, the mind 
retrogrades through a series of reigns ; and the lifeless 
decorations seem to move, respcmsive to the call of me- 
mory, aiding historical recdlections of those who once 
acted so important a part on the stage of liie. 

In this extensive collection of valuables it is difficult to 
select what is most worthy of description. I have de- 
rived no {Measure fi'om inspecting, and will therefore pass 
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without notice, all the richlj worked vases, platters, and 
goblets, the sword^ saddles, and watches, with the dia- 
monds and jewels, whose aggregate value is said to ex- 
ceed that of every similar collection, and refer only to 
objects of historical interest. 

The crown of the grand prince Vladimir, of Grecian 
workmanship, in filigree gold, surmounted by a cross of 
the same metal and ornamented with precious stones, 
was sent as a present by the sovereigns of Byzantium to 
those of Kioff in the year 1116, and was uned at the co- 
ronation of the tzars from that period till the time of 
Ivan and Peter. Another crown of the same prince in 
polished gold is supposed to be still more ancient, and to 
have been giyen by the Greek emperor to the grand 
princess Olga in 946, when she wenit to be baptised at 
Constantinople. 

The crowns of the t2ar Ivan Alexivitch and Peter the 
Great are ornamented, each with upwards of eight hun- 
dred diamonds and a single ruby of extraordinary di- 
mensions. 

The croT^ns of Kazan and Astrachan worked in ori- . 
ental style, and that of Siberia, set with precious stonev 
of great value and variety, shine in all the dazzling splen- 
dour of diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, topazes, 
and pearls. 

Each of these seven crowns is bordered with sable 
and shaped like a helmet with its crest cut off. 

That of Catherine the £rst differs ^om those I have 
described. It is an imperial crown surmounted by a 
cross, and studded with two thousand five hundred dia- 
monds, besides rubies and other precious stones, some 
of which were plundered firom the crown of Peter the 
Great. 

The crown of Poland is of unwrougiit gold, surmounted 
by a cross of the same metal, and without any ornament 
20* 
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No free man can see without a sigh this crown within 
the walls of the kremlin. The hloodof Stanislaus is still 
ctjing for vengeance; and those cries mUL be heard by 
Him who has declared ** Vengeance is mihe; I will 
repay." 

Amongst a nmnber of thrones, the most interesting is 
that of Ivan and Peter Alexintch, made at Hamburg of 
massive silver. It is ornamented with Arabian twisted 
columns, and divided in the centre into two equal seats 
for the two young princes. In the back is an opening 
covered with a thin sheet of gold, behind which their ' 
sister Sophia used to sit and prompt what they should 
say <m special occasions. 

The number and variety of ancient and modem regalia 
in this treasury is such that one can scarcely &il to be 
fiitigued before a formal circuit of visits to all the cup- 
boards and boudoirs has been oomideted. The combs, 
horns, and inkstands ; the ewers, plates, and goblets ; the 
bracelets, mirrors, and watches ; the rings, chains, and 
necklaces ; the sceptres, globes, and crosses ; and similar 
articles, either composed o^ or richly ornamented with, 
gdd and precious stones, are so numerous that any 
attempt to calculate their numbers or value would be 
fhutless. ' 

The custom of pireserving the robes of departed sove- 
reigns prevails in Russia, as in other northern kingdoms ; 
and the royal posthumous wardrobe at Moscow contains 
a collection of musty^ cast^iffii more worthy of a ^all in 
Monmouth street. With those of Peter thd Great, is 
preserved the uniform in whidi CbarlcQ the Twelfth 
fought unsuocesitfully at Pultawa ; and in another part 
of the treasury is the chair in wiiich he was carried, 
wounded, from the field of battle. Some of the vests 
here deposited are very sumptuous, being ornamented 
with a profusion of jewels ; yet they are inforior to those 
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at the coQYent of St Alezander Nevski in St. Petertborg, 
which form an assortment of ecclesiastical robes jHrobablj 
unrivalled in the world. Here, toOi they have a bone of 
Mary Ma^fdalene, whose whole body seems to have been 
ossified by the zeal of Greek and Romish churches. 

The armory is well famished with warlike trophies of 
every description. In this the Turkish, Persian, Circas- 
sian, and Indian implements of war are seen, side by 
side with the wiBlUwrought manufactures of Italy, 
Spain, France, and England. Many weapons, offensive 
and defensive, of the more femous tzars and emperors 
are preserved with reli^ous veneratioo. Some cithern, 
as might be expected, are connected with wooderful 
achievements accomplished by individual prowess, such 
as ten men could not perferm. 

The arsenal is one of the buildings which suffered 
most in the explosion of 1813 ; but in 1818 it was restored. 
It is a large edifice measuring two thousand (me hundred 
feet in circumference, two hundred and seventy-three in 
breadth, and seventy in height The powder chambers 
are ninety-one by thirty-eight feet, and fourteen in height 
The arsenal is surrounded by captured guns. Several have 
been lately added firomPersia, which seem to be particulariy 
well made. They are marked with a date and the name of 
the king in whose reign they were cast Some of them 
are likewise inscribed with Arabic sentences ftom the 
Koran. Many of the pieces of artillery tell of the unhappy 
army of 1812. They are aU without carriages, ranged 
on the ground. The total number of European guns 
and howitzers here exhibited is eight hundred and 
seventy-five : 

From France, 365; Austria, 189 ; Prussia, 123 ; Italy, 
70; Naples, 40 ; Bavaria, 34; HoUand, 33 ; Saxony 13; 
other sUtes, 30. 
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The weight of these is said to be three hundred and 
eighty-seYen tons. 

Near one of the gates of the arsenal are a cannon and 
two culverins of extraordinary dimensicms. The former 
is said to weigh thirty^ightand a-half tons, and to carry 
a ball of as many huncked pounds I its length is about 
eighteen feet, the calibre -five, and the thickness of the 
Hp nine inches. It was cast in 1586 by a man named 
Tchokhoff, at the command of the tzar Ivanoviteh, who 
is represented on it in relief. One of the culverins 
weighs seven, the 0ther six, tons. In stating these ex- 
traordinary dimensions, I only repeat what is currently 
reported at Moscow. Some of them, especially that of 
the ball the gun will carry, are no doubt greatly exag- 
gerated. 

The senate house is a solid building, ccmstructed under 
the Empress Catherine. A cupola rises from the centre, 
surmounted by a square tower, on each of whose four 
sides the word ^ Law," is inscribed in Russ. It is used 
as a hall of justice, where cases of appeal are tried every 
Friday. Besides this, many other public offices are con- 
tained in it 

The two monasteries are gloomy looking buildings, 
which we did not enter because there is nothing in them 
of any note. 

In a deep cave, (probably the spot were it was origin- 
ally cast,) in the centre of the kremlin, is the largest 
bell in the world. We descended into the pit and took 
its dimensions as well as we were .able, but I give you 
an accurate published account in preference to the result 
of my own hasty observations. The height of this ex- 
traordinary bell is twenty feet seven inches ; its lowest 
diameter twenty-two feet eight inches. The thickness 
of the metal at the base is twenty-three inches; and the 
whole weight a hundred and sixty tons! It was cast in 
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the year 1654, in the reign of Alexis. The Ruaaiaiis say 
that it contains a quantity of gold and silver, but the 
chief bulk is evidently of bell metal^ or a composition of 
copper and tin. They also affirm that the bell was once 
suspended, but such an assertion carries its own contra- 
dicticm. Comparing the size of this bell with that of the 
&mous bells of Eriurt and Pekin, it i^ypears that this is 
twice as large in diameter as^ the former, and half as 
large again as the latter. The height and thickness 
being in proportion, it is evident that those of Saxony 
and China are small by oomparison with this colossal 
Moecovite. 

I have now conducted yon through the kremlin, an 
assemblage of buildings commanding, probably, more 
universal veneration and interest than any other in the 
world. In some parts there are real grandeur, splendour, 
and elegance. In oth^s barbarism, ruin, and dirt The 
debris of modi rude magnificence is strangely contrasted 
with modern white wariied buildings 1^ half completed ; 
and now ** The spider weaves his web in the hall of the 
Cflssars.*^ 

Leaving the kremlin, the first building that attracts 
attention is tiie church of Vassili Blagennoi oi^posite the 
Spaskoi gate. It was built in 1554, under Ivan Vassili- 
viteh the Terril^, who put out the eyes of the ardiitect, 
saying, ** I wish this to be a solitary chef d'oeuvre.*' It 
contains nineteen .chapels ; and is, beyond all doubt, the 
most extraordinary structure that the mind of man could 
devise. Its fimtastic pyramids of domes ; the number of 
its bulbous cupdas, differing fi^m each o^r in the de- 
tails of their shape and decoradons ; the strange variety 
of cdours ; its architectural inconsistencies, novelties, and 
contrasts ; aU unite to inspire a sentiment of unusual in- 
terest and astonishment Tl^ singular building, which 
(if one dare veninre a comparison to any thmg,) is not 
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unlike an artificial group of irregular stalactites, stands 
isolated in position as in character. On one side are 
some Grothic edifices allotted to the tribunals, and a mili- 
tary guard house of modem constructicm. On the other, 
the lofty walls of the kremlin. In front, the Gostihoi 
Dvor, or grind market-place, ornamented with a bronze 
statue of Menin and Pojarskoi, two valiant defenders of 
their country. 

In the market-place are several stalls under a pro- 
digious roof, or succession of rooft, forming a variety of 
streets, in which venders of the same commodities herd 
together. The melange of articles for sale in this market, 
and the costumes of the sellers, are perhaps unparalleled 
in any city of the world. Pearls fi'om India, scented 
wood fi'om America, cloths firom England, images firom 
Italy, china firom Saxony, eoflbe firom Arabia, Inrooms 
firom Holland, iron firom Sweden, fiirs firom Siberia, 
fwprds fi'om Persia, meat firom the Crimea, tea firom 
China, skins from Ladak, fish firom Archangel ; sporting 
dogs, earrier pigeons, Persian cats, singing birds, pis- 
mires, white mice, cockatoos; Tartars, Siberians, Italians, 
Calmucks, Georgians, French, Cossacks, Armenians, 
Moscovites, English, Persians, Grermans; Mussulmans, 
Pagans, Christians^ Jews : these are some of the objects, 
animate and inanimate, that contribute to the remarkable 
variety of a Russian bazar* 

In summer, fish markets are held in the water. I have 
not seen any here; but at St Petersburg a large hulk is 
divided into various compartments, some filled with 
fresh, and some with salt water. There the fish are 
arranged according to their kinds; and as they swim 
about, purchasers make their choice. The fitvourite 
flpecies, one of which the landlord of the inn procured us 
yesterday, is the sterlet. It is caught only in the Cas- 
pian and the Volga, and must be preserved alive till 
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within a few hours of being' dressed ; otherwise it is 
good for nothing. The sterlet is a species of sturgeon, 
measuring generally about two feet and a half in length. 
The flavour is delicious. 

During winter, ^|X provisions brought to Moscow are 
kept in a frozen state. Fish from Archangel and the 
Caspian, some weighing a thousand pounds,, and beef 
firom the southernmost part of Russia, are conveyed to 
tha capita^ in ice, in which they are preserved for many 
months. All the cellars in many of the streets are thus 
stored ; for nearly every thing that is eaten in Russia in 
the cold season has been congealed before it is submitted 
to a kitchen fire. 

Merchants have a sort of hand-arithmetic by which 
they usually make calculations. Something of the same 
kind has of late years been introduced into infant schools 
in England. The apparatus consists of wires fixed in a 
frame with nine little globes of wood on each wire. The 
lower range represents units, the second tens, the third 
hundreds and so on. 

Among the curiosities of Moscow, I have been con- 
ducted to a military riding school, or exercise house, 
which is said to be the largest room in the world unsup- 
ported by pillars. It is five hundred and sixty feet long 
by a hundred and seventy broad, and forty feet high. 
The angle in the arch of the roof is so obtuse as scarcely 
to be perceptible from without ; while within, there is an 
unbroken plafond. 

It is pleasing to observe the numerous moral institu- 
tions established by the late empress. In both capitals 
these monuments of her maternal care attract attention 
by their outward magnificence* and excite admiration by 
the excellence of their internal arrangements. I have 
visited most of them with extreme interest ; an interest 
which the detail on paper must fiul to convey to another. I 
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caxmot, however, refrain from referriB|r fo the Foundfiiig, 
where six tlfoiis&iid children are educated, and proTided 
fer. They are left at the gate with a billet apecifyingf 
cmly whether or not they have been baptised. No frirther 
information is sought. I was there at ten o'clock in the 
forenoon of yesterday ; and three children had already 
been admitted that morning. The internal economy of 
the nursery, school, manu&ctory, cuisine, dormitory, and 
hospital, is admirable. Even in "Ea^and it could not be 
■urpas8e<]t The pc^cy of this institnticni, with such 
focility o£ admission, is very questionable. It is said to 
have an evil tendency : nor is it difficult to believe that 
where the claims of maternal solicitude are so amply 
satisfied, one great check to immorality is removed. It 
happens frequently that an indigent mother leaves her 
child at the gate and then offers herself as a nurse in the 
Foundling, where by a little management, die secures 
the charge of her own child; As the children grow up 
they are instructed in some trade. The more clever are 
taught reading, veriting, and arithmetic; and when they 
attain a proper age, the girls are put out to service, and 
the boys are sent, as cultivators, to some of the crown 
villages. A young colony of these foundlings is now 
rising up in the government of Smolensk, where they 
have cultivated a tract of country that has hitherto been 
waste. Attached to this institution by the same maternal 
hand is another for the protection and comfort of females 
in the hour of their greatest suffering. No recoBsmend- 
ation is required but that of necessity. Every candidate 
for admission is kindly received and provided for till able 
to return to the daily duties of lifo. 

The two largest hospitals are those founded by Prince 
Gralitzin and Count Sheremetieff, vi^ose names they bear. 
Each of these presents an exterior like a palace. It is 
to be regretted that sums of money spent on decoration 
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were not laid out in proyiding fcnr the aieoommodation of 
a gieater number of patients. The Galitzin cost a mil- 
lion of rubles. It is calculated to hold^a hundred and 
fifty.fiVe beds. The other cost not so much, and holds 
two hundred beds. Of these, sixty-siz are for siok per- 
sons ; a hundred and thirty-two for aged and infirm, and 
two for extra(»rdinary cases. I was conducted over the 
Sheremetieff hospital by the-chief physician, an English 
gentleman to whose kind attention I am mudi indebted. 
The most common diseases are affeoti<ms of the lungs 
and abdominal viscera. Intermittent fovers are ra^y 
known ; putrid scarcely ever. The annual endowment 
of this institution is a hundred and seventeen thousand 
rubles, or between &ve and six thousand pounds. 

In the ** Street of Tartars** the Mussulmans are aUowed 
to liave a mosque, which I have visited with feelings ci 
great interest A number of little Tartar boys collected 
round me, repeating, as we entered, the Arabic toaxmn, 
or Mfthomedim summons to prayer, the only sounds that 
conveyed to their minds and mine the same ideas. The 
mosque is not like any of those in the east. In fiict, it 
is nothing more than a plain brick building, resemUing 
a methodist chapel. It is quite empty ; without even « 
pulpit or elevated step for the mooUah. 

In the Netherlands I remember being much annoyed 
by the almost incessant chimes of carillons ; but those 
are fow and infirequent compared with the bells of Mos- 
cow. It seems as if the cong^gatioi^ of each church 
were called to worship eight or ten times a day ; and 
^hen you know that there are two hundred and sixty- 
three parish churches in this city, you will be able to 
form some idea of the perpetual din. Some of the bdk 
have a very deep sonorous sound, especially that in the 
tower oftheOuspeiukoi cathedral, which is said to weigh 
sixty-four t<ms. Most are of a size fiur exceeding tliose 
21 
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generally used in other countries ; and since it is dan- 
gerous to move them, the clai^rs alone are agitated by 
means of ropes. 

The Russians are by no means a musical people, yet 
there is one species of wind instrument which they have 
brought to a degree of perfection unknown in other 
countries. It is the horn. A band of horn players is 
now at Moscow, and leaves the city this very day for 
England, where possibly you may hear them. Every 
performer is furnished with a single horn on which he 
plays one, and only one, note. A life is devoted to acquire 
proficiency in the execution of this monotonous duty. Each 
plays his note as the piece requires, and the effect produced 
is similar, but superior, to that of a fine organ. This 
species of music is pecuhar \o Russia, and chiefly em- 
ployed for the amusement of the great on hunting ex« 
cursions, when it is quite in keeping with the time and 
place. Vocal music is more cultivated, because instru- 
mental is less so, in this country than in most others of 
Europe. I have already mentioned that in the cathedral 
choirs the human voice alone is heard : hence the degree 
of perfection attained by the band well known under the 
name of" Chantres de la Cour." 

There is something peculiarly gay in the appearance 
of this city, in an afternoon, when the fiishionables move 
out in their carriages. A large proportion of the resi- 
dents consists of ^milies of the old nobility, courtiers, 
and military and civil officers, who have either retired 
voluntarily firom the busmess of lifo, or have wisely 
sought an honourable retreat before the anticipated 
firown of the autocrat pronounced their doom. Their 
equipages present a curious mixture of shabbiness and 
splendour. No carriages of respectable persons are seen 
without four horses. The leaders* traces are so long 
that a pair of horses might easily be harnessed between 
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them and the wheelers. A dirty urchin, like puss in 
hoots, with a dirtier livery, is mounted on the off leader, 
flomishing a short whip in his left ha^d, while the coach- 
man adapts the loigth of his whip to the dignity of his mas- 
ter, which in any other country would be compromised 
by the ruined c6ndition of his tackle. His own dress, 
however, is generally of a better order. A long blue 
daftan, w&fh a silken ceinture of gaudy colours and Torjok 
manufacture^ a square cap, and a fine flowing beard, dis- 
tinguish the coadunen. 

Some idea of the relatire {proportions of different 
classes of society in Moscow may be formed from the 
following schedule, the residt of tke last census. 

NoMes, 14,724; Serfs of the crown, 3,101 ; Ecclesiastics, 
4,388 ; Merchants, 12,104 ; Foreigners, ^^ ; Citizens, 
28,039; Artisans, 10,384; Military, 22^91; Manu&c- 
turers, 1^54; Goadmien, 1,882; Serfs, 126,299 ; Miscel- 
laneous, 19,204 ; Total, 246,545. 

The hospitality of the Moscovites has always been 
proverbial. A singular instance of it, carried almost to 
excess, occurred a day or two ago when, on my first 
introduction to an elderly lady of rank by an £lnglish gen- 
tleman whom she had known only a week, she said 
quickly, ** And pray, sir, how is it that you have been in 
Moscow so many days and have not come to see me ? 
You were not at my ball on Monday night. Will you 
dine with me to-morrow,- or next day, or what day will 
you dine with me ?" I was surprised by such a recep- 
tion ; but found on enquiry Uiat the same kind of unre- 
flecting hospitality is always mani^ted in Moscow 
toward foreign travellers, especially tovFard the English. 
The &ct is, English travellers are scarce in this country; 
and the distance from our island is so great, that only 
men of a certain jMroperty can afford the expense of a 
journey, so that something like a gfuarantee is offered 
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against the aboM of kindnefla by thoae whose pcyverty 
might carry oa|>tiye their eonscience. The mimber of 
English of the higher class in Moscow is very limited ; 
though here as at St Petersburg, British goremesses, 
nursery-maids, gardeners, horse joddes, and mechanics, 
are retained in considerable numbers. In most large 
fiunilies, the individuals filling one or more of those situ- 
ations are our compatriots. In the duties of a nursery 
Russians regard the English" as unriTalled. 

I have dined out nearly every day, and have met the 

same party each time. Mr^ , the dergyman, was, like 

myself a member of Queen's Qdlege, Cambridge ; then- 
fore our meeting proved peculiarly agreeable. With one 

lady, Mrs. H i to whom I was favoured with a letter 

of introduction, I have enjoyed some very pleasing in^ 
tercoureo. llie kindness experienced here and al St 
Petersburg will always affi>rd me subject of graleftd re- 
membrance. 

You have no doubt observed, as I have, that the Eng- 
lish are respected, in foreign countries, but never knred. 
Our countrymen are too oonsdons of tiieir superiority 
as a nation, kind frequently too little eqnscioos of their 
inferiority as individuals. Instead of wishing to learn 
what they may from other nations, and to acquaint 
themselves with the opinions of foreigners on subjects 
of moral, political, and scientific interest, &ey either 
strive to impose on them their habits and views, or else 
conduct themselves with a degree of reserve which is 
construed into hauteur. The consequence is, they are 
excluded firom the best society ; and their observations 
are necessarily confined to a rank inferior to that of 
which they are members in their own country. 

The restrictions imposed on foreigners are not so se- 
vere as I was led to expect The only thing to be com- 
plained of is the difficulty of getting a passport properly 
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arranged. To enter this country from Sweden I had. 
three passports. In Finland, the frontier province, I was 
obliged to take another ; to pay enormously; and, to re* 
sign it as useless at St. Petersburg, where I was favour- 
ed with a fifth. This would only serve while I stayed 
in that city, for another was required to enaUe me to 
visil Moscow. I have now received a seventh to carry 
me back to St Petersburgh, where an eighth is to be 
purchased for twenty-five rubles. With this I shall be 
permitted to leave the country, having three times adver- 
tised my intention of doing so in the Grerman and Rus- 
sian newspapers. Of these proceeding's, the expense is 
the least consideration. The trouUe is very great And 
of .the sum actually expended, the smallest part is that 
which finds its way into the government treasury. Pub- 
lic clerks and higher officers are miserably paid. Since 
they must subsist on other means, the performance of 
duty is made an act of favour £br which they are to be 
remunerated. I look forward, with fearful anticipation 
to a time when this hydra principle may manifest itself 
among my fellow-servants of the Knglish government 
in India, if an impolitic economy be suffered to encroach 
yet farther on the hard earned wages of their labour. 

The oriental chiUracter of every thing around frequent- 
ly carries me back to 

" the clime of the E^ to the land of the sun.** 

The usual salutation of Khyreeut, health, and the 
names of fruits, as Khurboozah and 7\irhoozah<, the dry 
and water melons, with many others, are Persian or 
Arabic in their origin. The bearded faces of the men ; 
their long flowing robes ; the darkness of their complex- 
ions, and their timid spirits, daring only in roguery ; 
^ their low cunning and habitual fidsehood ; in short, the 
21* 
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general ehalraeter of the peo^ ; thdt drees, habits, and 
biiildiiiga ; .are &i more Asiatic than European. Just at 
this time, Russia exhibits another striking feature of ^e- 
semblanee to the east. That dreadful scourge, the cho-- 
lera, which has hitherto been confined, at least in its 
more destruotii^ rayages, to India, has already laid 
waste the city of Astrachan, and is proceeding with 
rapid strides towards Moscow. Every day brings fiesh 
tidings of its progress. The whole population is in a 
state of alarm: The emperor, supposing it to be infec- 
tioos, has ordered out a cordon of troops to intercept all 
communication between Astrachan and Moscow. The 
diolera is the universal topic of conversation among 
rieh and poor. Every <me asks tte question which no^ 
body can answer, ♦* What is the best remedy ?" I have 
been repeatedly urged to present myself to the governor, 
(notwithstanding the declaration that I know nothing 
of medicine,) because I have been in the midst of its ra- 
vages in India; and it has frequently been declared with 
great earnestness, that, if tiie governor were aware of 
the presence, in Moscow of any individual who had been, 
an eye-witness to the eflfeots <^ the disease, he would 
certainly summon him with a view to obtain some infor- 
mation that udghi suggest efifeetual preventive measures. 
This is a dreadful visitation : but, look where we will, 
the chastising hand of Providence seems to be laid on 
the nations of Europe. 
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LETTER XIV. 

St, Petenhurg, September 2Bih, (16/A), 1830. 

My last letter wu dated from Moscow. I am now in 
h(miewai>d progress. A growing acquaintance with &r. 
eign lands increases my love of our country, and enables 
me more justly to appreciate her political, social, and 
moral pi^vileges. On Friday, the twenty-fourtii ultimo, 
J left Moscow for St Petersburg, retracing, unwillingly, 
my step? for nearly five hundredmiles. The road by War* 
•aw to Berlin is little more than four hundred leagues, 
while that which I am pursuing is about seventeen hun* 
dred miles; butthenortkof Poland is a bed of sand; and at 
tills season scarcely passable^ As a companicm could not 
be ensured, and as there was a probability of my deten- 
tion on the road among Polish Jews, proverlnally the 
greatest rogues of their race, I resolved to attempt the 
longer route on the coast of the Baltic, through the west 
of Poland and northwest of Prussia. A fourth of tha 
journey has been accomplished. In the course of the 
remainder, I shall see an interesting country, and many 
large commercial towns, which would otherwise remain 
unknown to me except by name. 

After a journey of four days and three nights I ar- 
rived at St. Petersburg late yesterday evening. The 
principal towns and other objects of interest on the road 
have already been described in a former letter. My 
three companions in the diligence were Russians ; men 
of low birth,^ lowfir manners^ and lowest intellect* One 
of tiiem had been a slave. Havmg prospered in trade 
conducted on his own account, be bought his freedom 
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with that of his fiunily, for twenty thousand rubles, or 
about nine hundred pounds. I have lieard of a vassal of 
Count Sheremetief^ the richest subject in Russia, who 
paid ten thousand pounds sterling for his hberty. 

The novelty of every thing an English traveUer sees 
in the habits and modes of the natives renders it exceed- 
ingly difficult for him to fimn a correct estimate of the 
state of society in Russia, since the grounds on which his 
oinnionmust be formed invcd ve craisiderations to which his 
mind has never been habituated, and from which it is there- 
fore probable that he may deduce erroneous conclusi<»is. 
In St. Petersburg his estimate is likely to be more cor- 
rect, because there is so great a mixture of foreigners 
tiiat among the higher <^ders intercourse is conducted on 
principles similar to those which govern social lifo in 
other large capitals of £urq)e. Peculiar attention is 
paid to rank. Every puUic officer and distinguished 
fOTeigner, whether civil or military, has a title assigned 
Mm, which to our minds conveys an idea, not san c tionad 
l^ the fact, of military authority. For instance, a finan- 
cier may be called a major-general, or a tiny prince, two 
years old, may be designated a general ; but these are 
merely terms to which a certain rank is attached : they 
have no connection with military affidrs. It is not diffi- 
cult to account for the prevalence of this custom in a 
country depending on its army for political exist^use. 
Every thing that raises the army in pubhc estimation 
strengthens the country : and nnthing can do this more 
effectually than an aclmowledgment of military rank as 
superior to every other, and an establishment of the prio^ 
ciple that even civil officers are dignified by the grant of 
honorary military titles. An introduction at court opens 
to a man the first circles of society in St Petersburg. 
Till then, he is a plebeian. From thai' moment, he is 
vested with patrician honours. The merchants form a 
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distinct dais. They are not admitted to th^ tables of 
the nobility ; nor is there an order of gentry with whom 
they may associate. Their intercourse is therefore con- 
fined to their own body. The principal shopkeepers, 
many of whom are foreigners, chietfy Germans, are in- 
cluded among the merchants. The tiiird class consist^ 
of the dave peasantry. These distinctions prevail 
throughout Russia ; except that in the interior of the 
country the number of merchants is so small that the 
people may be said to distribute themselves into two 
classes, nobles and serfi. 

The popuhition of Riissia, including all the subjects of 
the emperor, amounts to fiffy-fire millicms. €^ these 
thirty-eight millions profoss the Greco-Russian foith: 
ten minions are Roman Catholics ; three and a half pro- 
testants ; two miltions Mahomedans, and a miUion anda 
half Pagans. The superficial area of the empire is three 
hundred and seventy-three thousand square milee, allow- 
ing on an average a square mile to one hundred and 
forty-seven persons^ Comparing the density of the popu^ 
lation of European Russia with that of the rest of inha- 
Inted Europe, it appears that it is as nine to fi>rty. If 
Russia in Europe were populated as well as Sweden, it 
would contain ninety-five millions of inhabitants ; if as 
well as Germany, four hmidred and thirty-two millions. 
It has been calculated that the capabilities of the soil 
would admit an increase of population to the amount of 
two hundred and seventy-five millions, without subject- 
ing them to inccmvenience firom a want of subsistence. 
Of the present inhabitants, forty-five millions are of the 
Sclavonic race, by which I mean Russians, Pdes, Bul- 
garians, and Servians ; three millions are Fins ; two mil- 
lions Lithuanians ; and four millions are composed of 
Samoiedes, Mongds, Turks, Moldavians, and Arme- 
nians. The rest are Eurqpean foreigners, in the foflow- 
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ing prqwrtions : — Germans, 380,000 ; Swedes, 56,000 ; 
Greeks, 21,000; Danes, 15,000; French and English, 
4,000 ; Jews, 460,000 ^-936,000. 

In many of the conquered provinces slavery has either 
never existed or it has been abolished. In those where 
it does exist, the nobles are calculated at seven hundred 
and fifty thousand ; the serft at thirty-six millions. The 
nobles are subject to no tax, but pay for their vassak. 
By a charter of nobility' they are exempt. firom mili- 
tary conscription and corporal diastisement ; and, as fine 
and imprisonment are punishments comparatively un- 
known, if a noble be guilty of a crime, the emperor de- 
grades and banishes him to the Siberian mines. He is 
then civilly dead, and has ceased to enjoy his former 
privileges ; so that, if again criminal, he may bcflogged 
or otherwise punished, <^ even be subjected to execu- 
tion. The nobility are divided into three classes ; here- 
ditary, official, and ,thoee raised for military exploits. 
According to this divinon they are enrolled in three 
registers preserved among the puUic records. They are 
also arranged in another mode, according to which they 
take rank and precedence. Instead of our titles of ba- 
ron, viscount, &c. there are ^urteen grades : and a man 
is called a noble of the third class, or fourth class, &c. 
In the eight first classes rank descends to children, who 
(as soon as enrolled among the population of the coun- 
try) are nobles of the firarteenth class, and gain a step 
. every third year, unless poshed on more rapidly by inte- 
rest or merit These rise as a matter of course firom the 
lowest to the highest dass but two ; the two first being 
set apart for chief officers of state. Those who are 
ereated nobles cease to rise when they have attained the 
nmth class, unless specially promoted by the emperor. 
The diffixniUy, therefore, is to pass the Hmits between 
the hereditary and non-hereditiry tiobles. This cffiBcted, 
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they rise jpnuiaallTiis fiur as the third class. In one i 
the nobility may be said to be vassals of the crown, for 
the emperor exercises arbitrary power over them in 
many respects ; especially in the choioe of a wife and a 
profession, on neither of which occasions can a nobleman 
act without permission from the crown, thoug^h that 
permission would never, in common cases, be withheld. 
Russians of the higher orders are intelligent and, for 
the most part, well educated. It is by no means nnooin- 
mon (I might almost say it is the general case in a large 
party) to hear four languages, and often five, spoken at 
the same table ; the majcnity of the party understanding 
at least three of them. Every gentleman talks German 
and French, and many speak English. The Russians 
are jealous of our power ; the more so because they oca. 
aider us to be jealous of theirs : but they respect and ad- 
mire us as ti nation. A trifling incident may illustrate 
this. A nobleman of talent and information, whom I 
met at the Privy Counsellor Djunkorski*s house, offering 
me a letter of introduction to one of the first men in 
Moscow, almost apologised for doing so, saying, ** But 
indeed the character of an English traveller is a suffi- 
cient introduction to any society." The same gentleman 
observed : ^ I consider the English to be the finest go- 
vernment in the world, and the administration of India 
to be the master-piece of its prowess. It is a political 
miracle. It is not in the ages of darkness, but in the 
i&ineteenth century, that England has driven firom their 
eastern possessions. the French, Danes, Portuguese, and 
all other Europeans ; and that, with a handfid of ment 
at a distance of four thousand leagues, she holds in sub- 
jection more than a hundred millions of men. It is 
quite incomprehensible!" This enlightened Russian 
concluded by saying : *^ I would not on any account that 
England should lose India. India adds greatly to her 
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power; and I regard it as eseential to the peace of Eu- 
rope that Ei^land should be powerftd." I may observe, 
by the way, tiiat an acquaintance with India is some* 
times very serviceaUe to a man «broad. The children 
are amused by accounts of wild beasts ; the ladies like 
to hear of Indian manners and customs, and the gentle- 
men are interested in eastern politics. 

The number of orders instituted as rewards strikes a 
traveller in Russia as being almost ridiculous. Nearly 
every common soldier has three or four. Many have 
six or seven. CSvil orders and those of knighthood ai^ 
only less numerous. The pretences under which these 
honours, with snuff-boxes and similar presents, are 
bestowed, are quite absurd. Last month a snuff-box, 
with the emperor's portrait, was forwarded to the duke 

of , merely because he had taken the trouble to 

give a ticket for some public building to a young Rus- 
sian traveller. The occasions on which these fiivours 
are generally granted are so trivial, that what was in- 
tended as an honourable distinction has almost ceased to 
be such. 

With regard to slavery in Russia, it may be observed 
that it is a condition of mild restraint on man's fi-ee will 
compared with the slavery of the West Indies. Masters 
oan legally Inflict only a slight corporal chastisement ; 
and the law directs that attention be paid to complainto 
of vassals against tiieir masters. Thus, nominally, the 
owners have not power of life and death, and there is 
redress against excessive grievance ; but, virtually, they 
are absolute in their domains, and there is no redress. 
Still, considering the authority possessed, I am inclined to 
think that less tyranny is exercised than might be ex- 
pected. Excess of atager is not characteristic of a Rus- 
sian. Compared with the native of a southern clime he 
is cold and apathetic. His slave is therefore less valued. 
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and less flogged. Slavery, however, <;an never be divested 
of her real character ; and her moral influence is here bat 
too evident ' The serfli are an appendage to the soil ; 
and cannot legally be alienated from it ; bat this law id 
frequently evaded, and they are bought and sold like 
other personal property. An owner is entitled to the la^ 
boor of his male slave three days in the week without 
any remuneration. If he employ him during the other 
four days he must furnish him with food and clothing. 
Mutual interests generally induce a contract b^ween 
the parties : and the serf is aUowed to work on his own 
account, paying a certain abrck, or rent, to his master. 
This varies in proportion to the trade he may pursoe, 
and it is raised from time to time as his circumstancei 
prosper. Some of the native merchants in this city pay 
hundreds, and even thousands of rubles each year to 
their masters for permission to carry on trade. Were 
they to refuse, the nobleman' has power to summon them 
to the estate of which they are an appendage, and to 
compel tiiem to work. If a serf do not aspire to trade, 
but continue to cultivate the soil. Ins master provides 
him with land and a hut As the nobles have an oppcur. 
tunity of watching narrowly the condition of their pea»- 
santry, and as they are in the habit of raising the ahr^k 
in proportion to the ability to pay, while the emperor de^ 
mands and receives a fixed amount from serfs of the 
crown, these are always in a condition far superior t6 
that of other serft. No slave is allowed to leave the vil- 
lage to which he belongs without a passport from his 
owner, so that it is difficult for any to escape from the 
grasp of a master : and as the power of holding slaves 
is one of the privileges of nobility, no manumitted serf 
can himself purdiase, or otherwise obtain, a slave. 

Considering the present state of civilisation in Russia, 
and the intimate connection between a man's desires and 
33 
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enjoymMits, I am not indined to think that the great man 
of Ruisian slaves are less comfortable than the firee-born 
Indians. It is true that thej have nothing, but tlien they 
want nothing. I have been credibly informed that a 
caravan of a hundred boors carrying sugar from Moscow 
to St Petersburg, will pass a night at an inn and not 
spend three halfpence among them^ because they c&nnot 
muster so large a sum. Wretched as their condition is, 
if estimated by our ideas of happiness, it is less so in 
reality, because they see and know no other state. Their 
master is raised too fiur above them to excite jealousy or 
ambition ; and between him and them there is no third 
class. So long as they can satisfy the present cravings 
of nature, they wish for nothing more. Devoid of fore« 
thought, they have no anxiety for the ftiture. The stripe 
inflicted one minute is forgotten the next, and not dreaded 
for the following. 

It is in moral rather than in physical effects that the 
banefol influence of slavery, and of that ignorance which 
slavery promotes and perpetuates, is manifested. All 
that a serf possesses, even his wifo, is the property of his 
lord. A conviction that the licentious gratification of 
passion would in most cases lead to his own murder, acts 
as a check on the superior in the absence of law : but 
the mere existence of the power alluded to, though seldom 
exercised, renders comparatively insecure that sacred tie 
on which the whole fabric rests of social charities. The 
serf lives like an animal, and habituated to act, learns in 
some respects almost to feel, as one. Since his abrok 
will be raised with prpsperity he conceals his gains, and 
the first lesson he is taught with the dawn of reason is to 
deceive his master. To effect this, he must deceive his 
follow slaves ; thus low cunning and a habit of daring 
folsehood are engendered. Sel^interest is always the 
mainspring of exertion; and smce the labour of a serf 
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ehriches chiefly his master, the motiye to industry is 
removed, and a slave is habitually idle. Determined 
idleness is the chief feature of his character. Nothing 
but physical compulsion overcomes it. He has no repu- 
tation to lose. Unrespected by others, he respects not 
himself; and if he have an opportunity of stealing, what 
should prevent him ? If discovered, he is beaten ; but He 
is' accustomed to be beaten ; and a temporary enjo3rment 
of the stolen gobds knows no diminution from remorse of 
conscience or violated principle. This is a sad picture, 
but true ; and so it must remain till light and liberty 
dawn on this benighted land. 

The debased condition of the peo|^e is the necessary 
result of tdavery. It arises fi^m no want of inoral or 
inteUectual capabilities : on the ccmtrary, these are pos- 
sessed by the peasantry in a very remarkable degree. 
Were not this the case, their stilte could not possibly be 
so good as it is. The Russians are eminently gifted 
with the dements of the Christian character, though 
deformed and almost concealed by ignorance, superstition, 
and other baneful growths of slavery. I am infOTmed 
by a friend who has passed the greater part of his life 
here, that a deep-rooted conviction of original and per- 
sonal sin, and a simple dependence (as &r ais their 
knowledge admits,) on the merits of the Saviour, charac- 
terise the Russians. In no dass of native society, how- 
ever dissipated, do you ever meet a scOTner. Whenever 
the subject of religi<m is broached, even in the midst of 
mirth and revelry, it will be treated with sdemnity, or 
respectfully- disposed of as unsuited to the occasion. 
Great attention is conceded to religious instruction, and 
a bible is the most valuable gift that can be offered to a 
poor man. My friend informs me that some of the 
scenes he has witnessed, when visiting the prisons with 
a man who, as a native of England and a resident in 
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Snifliat 18 a b^eesing to the one and an honour po the 
other country — I mean Mr. Venning, the Howard of the 
day — ^have made an impression that will never be effaced. 
The sudden hush and devout preparation of the prison- 
ers and soldiers of the guard when Bir. Venning has 
proposed to read the BiUe; the look with which a 
solemn whisper passed from one to another, ** the word 
of God is going to be read ;*' the fixed and breathless 
attention of an the listeners ; the earnest petition fi»r a 
Bible urged by s<Hne of the soldiers, and accompanied 
with an assurance that they wanted to read it to one 
another while on duty ; and the bitter disappointment 
they eiq^ressed on hearing that government had forbidden 
the boon they sought ; all these, and many more inter- 
esting . traits, show that theRusiiaiis are prepared to 
receive tiie goqpel with avidity, whenever it may be 
proclaimed to them ; and encourage a hope, not enthu- 
siastic, but sober and well founded, that when it pleases 
God to remove the darkness which now overshadows the 
landi conversions will take place, not as tiiey do in some 
countries, among isolated individuals, &r separated in 
time and place, but by whole masses of men throwing off 
the trammels of a degrading superstition, and worship- 
ping in spirit and io truth. 

My friend mentioned an interesting hct Shortly 
after the dreadful inundation of 1824» crossing over the 
Neva with a large party of bCors in a common ferry-boat, 
he was attracted by their ccmversation, which ran some- 
what in this strain : ^ Well, this is a dreadful visitation 
that we have had." " Yes, but we deserve it richly. 
Look, what sinners we are." ** To be sure, that is true : 
and moreover, we know better. Why, there is not one 
of us that is not provoking Grod by our abominable 
wickedness. Nobles and slaves, we are all equally bad." 
** Yes, and I tell you what, I should not be surprised if 
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we have ^omethiiig still worse ; and we deserve it, for we 
d6 not lay our wickedness to heart, nor God's chastise- 
mentSr as we ought/' The arrival of the ferry at the 
opposite bank prevented my fHend from hearing the con- 
clusion of this interesting conversation, maintained by 
two boorish peasants, whom a stranger would have sup- 
posed to possess scarcely two ideas beyond providing for 
the necessaries of Ufe. He assures me that this is not 
an uncommon case ; but that the sentiments here cited 
may be received as a fair sam^e of those of the natives 
in general. It seems to be a remarkable trait of national 
character, that the first ideas imbibed are of a religious 
nature ; and that the Russians having no other, by culti- 
vating these, have obtained a certain knowledge of reli- 
gion, on which it only requires that the truths of the 
gospel be grafted, to make it bring forth spiritual fi'uit 
It is in sjHte of a natural tendency ta moralise that 
slavery prevents the Russian from rising to the point to 
which morality wduld elevate him. 

The real nature of this bondage, which might more 
justly be termed vassalage ; its influence on character ; 
and the impediments it offers to moral and intellectual 
advancement, would form subject for a little volume, and 
can only be properly treated by one whom long residence 
in the country, and intimate acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, have supplied with the necessary information. 
The opinions I have formed may be quite incorrect 
Such as they are, I offer them to you : and if you detect 
any inconsistency, it arises from a wish to give you 
always my first impressions. Sometimes these are favour- 
aUe, sometimes otherwise, according to the character of 
the incident on which they depend. Apparent discre- 
pancies of this kind may be easily reconciled ; and it is 
only by a careful considenition of the various effects i 
22* 
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produced on the same mind, and a ccMnpariton of theie 
witl^ impressions made on others dissimilarly coostitnted, 
that a man can hope to fbrm & just estimate of national 
character placed beyond the limits of his own personal 
investigation. 

In the hey-day of life, with milimit^ power, health, 
and every inducement to seek his own pleasure, the pre- 
»&at emperor devotes his whole time to his subjects. 
From dawn of day till the afternoon^ he is engaged in 
public a£tos. Nor is his attention turned only to poli- 
tics, l^slation, and military arrangements ; on the con- 
trary, the moral state of the people, the prisons, 
almshouses, and similar institutions, are objects o£ his 
special regard. Unhappily fbr the country, the ar^to- 
cracy are not as disinterested as the emperor. Their 
aim and their attainment are to' keep him in comparative 
ignorance* or to counteract his efibrts for tiie improve- 
ment of the present state of things. A determination on 
his part to carry into execution the desire of his heart £br 
the liberation of the ser6, would excite among the nobles 
a conspiracy which would probaUy end in the loss of his 
crown. It is the power of an illiberal aristocracy that 
prevents Russia from rising to the elevation she would 
otherwise attain. 

The emperor, or ** Autocrat of all the Rusaias," is as 
absolute as a monandi can be. He has no hereditary 
advisers and no chosen counsellors. The prime minister 
of the empire is styled the chancellor* Each of the de- 
partments has likewise its peCuMar minister, all of whom 
toe ex officio members of a council consisting of thirty- 
five, who superintend the public offices. Imperial idut$e8 
are issued through a bodf, called a senate, who are 
empli^ed as a mechaidcal instrument, and have no 
deliberative power, except when they sit as a judicial 
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court of af/penl from infisrior tribunals. GoTemon are de- 
puted to the proyinces of this extonsiye empire, who carry 
on the dades of their goremments by means of subordi- 
nate employ^ and ahost of gens^'armes, who correspond 
to the Omlah with which a civil functionary is surrounded 
in India. But with the number and duties of these, all 
resemblance ceases. The talent, patient investigation, 
laborious asnduity, and undeviating integrity, ^diich 
characterise British civilians in the east, are for the most 
part wanting in the Russian governor. Money is the 
sole passport to justice. To obtain money is the main 
object of ahnost every judicial officer. This evil will 
never be remedied so long as the present inadequate 
stipends are continued to public servants, whose salary 
seldom amounts to a quarter, and often not to a tenth, of 
what they are expected and oUiged to spend. In some 
offices it remains nearly the same as it was a century 
ago, notwithstanding great changes in the relative value 
of money and in the habits of the peoi^e. The whole 
system of government is bad. 

At the present time the Russians are in a state to ftel 
most keenly the effiscts of an absolute monarchy, a cruet 
aristocracy, and the want of a middle class. They are 
too civilised not to be conscious that they are slaves. 
They are too Iktle advanced in civilisation to exercise 
any check on the autocrat and nobles through the medium 
of public ojnnion. Government, conscious that know- 
ledge must burst the chains which now gall the people, 
has imposed a strict censorship en the press. A miserable 
unmanly policy Is pursued to prevent men from speakmg 
what they think, or knowing what others think. Every 
foreign newspaper is held back if it contain an account 
of a mutiny or a sentiment favourable to liberty. In 
short, mind and body are alike eni^ve4 in Russia, and 
despotism b complete. 
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I have made the courts &> subject of particulajr enquiry, 
and, strange to say, I have not been able to meet with an 
individual who could inform me of the legal mode of 
recovering a debt or prosecuting a criminal. The only 
answer I have obtained is unsatisfactory indeed. " II 
n'y a point de loi, il n'y a que des ordonnanbes (ukases)*** 
Nor is this an exaggerated statement A gentleman who 
has shown me much kindness is now poor, beeause there 
is no legal mode by. which- he may recover large debts 
due to -hi^ fVom Russian nobles. This deficiency in the 
system of jurisprudence cannot fail to influence com- 
merce prejudicially. Here a man's word is worth 
nothing without a bond ; a bond is useless without law ; 
and since there is no law, there is neither bond nor fidtfa, 
neither credit.nor enterprise. The whole external com- 
merce of Russia is conducted by fcHreigners. Ships are 
commanded by Germans, insured and fi^ighted by 
English, and often manned by Swedes or Fins. To 
remedy this state of things, the emperor has ordered a 
digest to be arranged of the vka^tt of his predecessors, 
and laws to be firamed in accordance with them : but the 
nobility retard, as much as possible, this desirable work, 
because its completion will involve a restriction of their, 
power. 

The revenue of the country is derived ituvk a capita- 
tion tax on the serft, and another tax on the vassals of 
the crown. A census is made every fifth or sixth year ; 
when males above twelve years old are endowed by go- 
vernment with seven acres of land, for which they, or 
thenr masters, are taxed at the rate of three rubles per 
annum. This will give you some idea of the enormous 



' There is no law^only ukaaes. 
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quantity of waste land in the empire; fiur more than 
sufficient, if cultivated, to supply food to the population 
of England and India in addition to her own. The male 
8er& amount to about eighteen miUions, of whom seven 
millions are vassals of the crown, paying an annual 
4i6rol;of ten rubles a head. Besides these, there are six 
other principal sources of revenue : first, the monopoly 
of brandy and salt ; second, customs ; third, Siberian 
mines ; fourth, the mint; fifths stamps ; and sixth, a duty 
on merchants, who, according to the guUdf or rank, in 
which they enroll themselves, pay a certain per centage 
on the capital they employ. The following roi^h sdie.* 
dule will give you some idea of the proportion these 
sources of revenue bear to each other. 

M^lion6 of Rubles. 
Capitation - - - . - 70 

Abrok 54 

Brandy and Salt - - - -98 
Customs . . - . . 50 
Mines . • . . . .10 
Mint - . - . . 8 

Stamps 6 

Merchants 6 

303 



When there is no extraordinary call for money the 
receipts and expenses of government are nearly balanced, 
but the smallest extra dbbursement turns the scale 
against the country. The interest of the national debt 
swallows up forty millions ; the marine twenty-four mil- 
lions ; diplomatic cliarges twenty-two millions ; and the 
army a hundred and fifty millions of rubles, annually. 
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The present army is calculated at eight hundred and 
■erenty thousand men. Of tibese, five hundred and 
twenty thousand are infantry ; two hundred and forty 
thousand, cavalry: sixty thousand artillery; and fi%- 
thousand life-guards, pioneers, sappers, and Cossacks. 
Every third year two men in fire hundred are enlisted. 
By this means a constant supply of soldiers is yielded to 
the state. Every serf becomes free from tibe moment 
he is enrolled in the imperial army : his long beard is 
cut off, and he is tibcnceforth a civilised European : but 
the change in his condition is regarded as a subject of 
condolence, rather than congratulati<m. His friends 
consider him as dead, becaus6 every social tie is rup- 
tured ; and, sometimes (I am informed) they even put 
on mourning. The pay of a private is thirty rubles, or 
twenty^even shillings a year. Besides this, he receives 
clothes, and a certain quantity of salt and grain. Tlie 
salary of officers is equally insufficient to enable them to 
live in a style suited to tibeir rank. Hence gambling, 
dishonesty, and a whole train of evils. 

I have long been convinced of the improbability of our 
Indian possessions being endangered by a war with 
Russia. This conviction is confirmed by observation 
during my short sojourn here. There is a want of sys- 
tem in every public department ; in none, perhaps, more 
than the military ; and there is a surprising ignorance 
of every thing connected with the east. Between Russia 
and Persia there is no cordiality. It is not to be expected 
that that should ever exist ; but even could the latter be 
induced to fiivour an invasion of India by Russia ; could 
the d^&culty of procuring sustenance for an army on the 
route be overcome ; and could the constitutions of the 
soldiers be ftvtified against the climate ; yet Russia is 
not fbrnished with resources to enable her to carry an 
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efficient army tbrough the temtoty oocopied by the 
warlike nomade hordes of Afghanistan and of neighs 
booriiig countries. National power consists neither in 
money n«r men, but in the relative proportion of these to 
the territory occupied, and in the ability to apply them to 
{tactical purposes. Tried by this test, the wealth of 
Russia will be found to be less, and her disposeable mili- 
tary force smaller, than that of any of the kingdouM 
with which she is likely to be embroiled ; and greatly 
inferior to that against which she would contend in the 
event of her ambitious hand grasping at India. Such i« 
the case at present : but who shall venture to conjectore 
what may be her power a eentury hence ? 

It is impossible to visit this country, and to think of 
what she was a hundred years ago, without being aston- 
ished at what she is now. The rapidity of her progress 
is extraordinary. Every new invention in mechanics 
and every improvement in manufactures, in whatever 
comer of the world originated, is immediately adopted 
or tried at St. Petersburg. An absolute monarch nevw 
wants money, and many expensive failures weigh little 
in the balance against one succesful experiment With 
arts and manufactures, the moral condition of the people 
is undergoing a change. There can be little doubt that 
improvement of the intellectual fiiculties is the first step 
to moral elevation. Education must precede a change 
of habits, and the mind^s fetters be stpuck off before 
moral obligations can be fully appreciated. 

Impressed with this conviction, it is pleasing to observe 
in Russia many institutions for the instruction of youth. 
There are seven universities in the country, containing 
three thousand students and one hundred and ninety 
prof<WBors. Besides these, are fifly-nine colleges for the 
edmation of priwts, containing twenty-six thousand 
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«tiident8 and four hundred professors. There are also 
seTeral medical and military seminaries, with some 
hundreds of provincial and district schools, (independentlj 
of private academies,) under tiie protection of govern- 
ment 

In this city are two institutions, founded by the em- 
press Cath^ine the Second, of a peculiarly interesting 
character; **Le convent de jeunes demoiselles," and 
L*institut de Sainte Catherine.** The former was esta- 
Uished in 1764, for the education of eight hundred girls. 
It is divided into two parts, fi>r the daughters of nobles 
and of citizens, who pass here nine and six years res^>ec 
tively. Fifty or twenty-eight pounds sterling are paid 
annually for each girL For this sum she is boarded and 
dothed, and taught not only reading and writing, arith- 
metic, and needle-work ; but also French and German, 
niusic, drawing, and natural philosophy. An annual 
exhibition is held, at which the late empress-mother 
made a pdnt of being present To this the corps diplo- 
moHque and chief officers of government are invited, 
with several of the nobility and parents of pupils. Those 
giris who have' distinguished themselves receive appro- 
priate rewards, and those who leave tibe convent with 
eclat are presented with the empress's cipher set in dia- 
monds, which tiiey wear ever after as the most honourable 
distinction a fomale can obtain. The other institution 
referred to, caftidated to accommodate three hundred 
girls, is of a similar nature, but open only to daughters 
of the nobility. 

Unfortunately, I arrived at Moscow at few days too 
late to attend the fair of Nijni Novrgorod, which is held 
annually in August and Septembar. It is well known 
as tibe largest in the world, being superior in numbers 
and traffic to that of Hurdwar in Hindoostan. Mer- 
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chants from all parts of Europe and Asia assemble there. 
Tiie English trader is introdueed to the remote Kam- 
tchadale ; while the tall Afghan traffics with the dwarf, 
ish Laplander. Tartars, Chinamen, Turks, Indians, 
Greeks, Italit^ns, Icelanders, Danes, Germans, Swedes, 
and French, carry there the produce of their respective 
countries. Nijni Novogorod is the mart through which 
tea finds its way from China to the interior of the Rus- 
sian empire. Another large fair is held in Ladak, on the 
borders of the plateau of Thibet, to which the Chinese 
carry tea, where they barter it for cloths and furs 
brought from Nijni by the Tartar merchants, who take 
it back the following year to that town, whence it is 
dispersed throughout the empire. The flavour of this 
tea is &r superior to that of our own ; owing probably 
to the land conveyance; for a sea voyage is prejudicial 
to tea. But, independently of this advantage, there is 
an aromatic firagrance in the Russian tea which is evi- 
. dently extrinsic ; arising, if I be rightly inf<»me4» from 
its being packed by the Chinese pierchants for a land 
journey with flowers and leaves of the oUa fragrans* In 
the market-place yesterday I examined what was called 
by the Muscovite tradesman the flower of tea, for which 
he demanded twenty-eight shillings a pound. It was 
full of little white particles, like dried flowers, and very 
fragrant. When infused in water, the flavour is strong 
and grateful. The price usually paid for. the article in 
this part of the country is not less than that which the 
vender demanded from me. 

The commerce of Russia is gradually increasing. 
Her maritime trade is chiefly in the hands oif the English. 
The principal articles of exportation are iron, com, flax, 
hemp, wood, hides, tallow, wax, and cordage. In ex- 
change, she imports wines, coffee, tea, and all sorts of 
manufactured cloths. A considerable internal trade is 
23 
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earriad on by canals and large cararana ; hy means of 
whioh oommercial interoourae is likewise maiiltoined 
with Penia, and with China by way of Siberia. That 
political economy is a science hitherto unknown in Rus- 
sia is manifest fi^m the violation of its first princij^esby 
unwise restricticms on commerce, ihterfering, as much 
as legtH enactments can, with the natural flow of labour 
into the most profitable channels. 

The mines of Iberia have been a source of wealth to 
the empire ever since the subjection of that oountiy in 
the sixteenth century. They now yield the crown an- 
nually about two and a half millions sterling ;-but, till 
tiie year 1831, only two gold mines were known^ In the 
great Oural mines a solid mass of native gdd was dis- 
covered, weighing twenty-seven pounds. One of the 
most interesting institutions in St Petersburg is called 
the H6tel des Mines. Besides a odlection of mineralogi- 
cal specimens, probably mirivalled, containing, amcnigst 
others, a |ttece of agua marine weighing eighteen poundfi 
and another of malachite weighing thirteen hundred 
pounds, there are models of the lake Olonetz, of a part 
of the Oural chain of mountains, and of several mines. 
These models, (in the study of whidi one might pass 
many profitaUe days,) exhibit Lilliputian miners at work 
in exact ooaafonmty with the reality ; and the whole pro- 
cess, firom the excavation to the smelting of ore, is repre- 
sented in miniature. In this institution a corps of young 
miners is educated in every branch of the science ; and at 
the end of each year a party duly qualified is sent to Siberia 
to conduct the mining estaUishment. For their "practical 
' instruction, a subterraneous gallery of considerable length 
has been excavated, showing the various geological strata : 
thus are they familiarised with subjects, their knowledge 
of which is to be called forth by future duties. I was 
conducted through the rooms and mines by an intelli- 
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|rent lad of sixteen, who is expecting to be shortly com- 
missioned to Siberia. 

When we hear of Siberia and Botany Bay, the mind 
almost involuntarily adverts to hard labour and galling 
chains : but good information from the one and the other 
sanctions a combination of more pleasing ideas. When 
chains and labour are not annexed to the sentence, it 
may be doubted whether banishment to Siberia is a very 
heavy punishment to a Russian. At Tobolsk there are 
so many noble families, so many merchants, and so many 
serfs, all united by sjrmpathy as brother exiles, that a 
society exists as large as in any town of Russia, except 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, Provisions are exceedingly 
cheap. Amusements are numerous. The inhabitants 
economise while living luxuriously ; and many beg per- 
mission to remain when their period of banishment has 
expired. . All the Russian punishments are not equally 
mild. Disgraceful as it is to their national character, the 
knout is still in vogue. Culprits sufiEering this punish- 
ment frequently die iq consequence. Women, as well 
as men, are subjected to it ; and instances are recorded 
of ladies of high rank who have been publicly flogged in 
the Nevski Prospektive. The instrument consists of a 
twisted lash, two feet long, attached to a stick about 
half that length. At the end of the hsh a leather thong 
is &stened, which is steeped in milk and hardened by 
exposure to the sun, previous to the infliction of punish- 
ment When softened by the sufferer's blood, the thong 
is changed for a new, one, and many may be used on the 
same subject Happily, however, human nature can 
endure only a limited degree of pain. Owing to this 
merciful provision, cruelty often defeats her own object 
Thus it is with the knout The first stroke generally 
takes away sensation, and seeds of death are deposited 
in the deep bleeding furrows of the insensible culprit 
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If the excellence of the police be estunated by the 
paucity of crimes that reach the ear, it is very good. 
But in a country where government restrains the public 
expressipn of truth, a different test must be resorted to. 
Policemen parade the streets day and night. I Lave 
frequently been walking at a late hour, yet I never saw 
a disturbance nor had cause fi>r personal fear. The sys- 
tem of espic^age is carried to a baneful extent Foreign- 
ers are watched as though they were spies. Every 
laquais de place is said te be in the pay of government 
He keeps a regular diary of your proceedings, and most 
travellers might find a more correct journal of their 
residence in St Petersburg deposited with the police 
than in tibeir own writing-case. Sometimes the laquais 
reports with more cunning than truth ; so that to offend 
him may involve a traveller in serious difficulties. A 
gentleman of my acquaintance was seized and detained 
at the frontier because the policy understood that he 
lived much alone and wrote a good deaL The inference 
was clear. He was plotting against the state! Inn- 
keepers, English, German, and native, are so completely 
in tibe hands of the police, that not one of them is to be 
trusted. A person taking out a licence to keep a hotel 
virtually enlists himself, ipso factor among Hie public 
spies. A man dares scarcely to confide in his own 
brother. If Napoleon's saying be true, that every one 
has his price, he ought not ; for the government will give 
any price to a spy. Neither the highest rank nor official 
situation secures its possessor against the operation of 
this corrupt system. It is rumoured that when * * * was 
ambassador to this court, he found the lock of his writing- 
case had been tampered with ; and so conscious of her 
insecurity was the late Unfortunate que^n of Prussia, 
that during her residence at St Petersburg, she invariably 
carried on her person all her secret papers. 
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The Russians, like the Indians, are partial to bathing ; 
bat a Russian bath i& a thing- tui generii ; and, as a cor- 
rect notion of it can be obtained only bj undergoing the 
operation, I resolved to pay the price, and have ac- 
cordingly taken a lAth both here and at Moscow. A 
bath houise consists of a succession of rooms, generally 
three< in each of which is a stove : the second apartment 
is heated to a higW temperature than the first, in whidi 
the thermometer may stand at 100 degrees of Fahren- 
heit ; and a third to a higher than the second. In the 
inner room is a series <^ benches from the floc»* to the top, 
each hotter tluMi the one below. The temperature of the 
highest could not, I should think, be less than 140° ; it 
might be more. To these baths hundreds of persons 
flock every day, especially on Saturday. A few years 
ago the sexes btathed indiscriminately together. Now 
there is a division in the room i but in many of the 
houses this is scarcely more than nominal; the door 
being either off its hinges, or not filling the doorway. 
The price paid at public institutions is equivalent to two 
pence ; at private baths, to three and eight pence. The 
process is as follows. You enter the second apartment, 
having undressed in the first : by degrees, the tempera- 
ture of the body rises, so that you find the heat of the 
inner room supportable ; at the same time you are quite 
content to sit on the lowest bench that the head may be 
in a stratum of air lower, and therefore less heated, than 
when you stand. The attendant then approaches; and, 
desiring you to lie down, he rubs the whole body with a 
handful of the inner bark of lime-tree dipped in soapsuds 
previously prepared, and shampooes every limb. This 
part of the operation is werj gratefiil, when he throws 
over your head successive idxowers of hot water ; after 
which, you take your seat on the second or third bench 
firom the bottom, gradually ascending as you are able to 
23* 
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bear the heat The skin loon becomes hot, the head 
£9verish, and the tongue parched. The sensation is 
dreadful, and you regard with horror the unfeeling ope. 
rator who insists on your ascending to the uppermost 
bench. As soon as you comply, the man throws four or 
five buckets of water into the stove. In a moment, the 
room is filled with steam : and the attendant proceeds to 
the last part of his duty, which is to brush you rather 
smartly with a bunch of birch twigs covered with leaves. 
During this agreeable fli^Uation perspiration bursts 
forth from every pore, and actually ryns down in little 
streams. The effect is inconceivable. A state of er- 
treme enjoyment succeeds to that of oppression. The 
skin, head, and respiration are relieved ; and thp muscles 
of the mouth relax into a smile from mere animal pleasure. 
Such, at least, was the effect produced on me. Having 
descended to the floor and dried the body, you enter the 
next room and find the sofa a necessary resort An 
hour's repose affords the body time to recover fi-om its 
state of relaxation ; and the RiAsian bath, which is re- 
garded as a panacea for all diseases, is concluded. The 
natives adopt a more speedy (and, as tibey say, a more 
efficacious) mode of recruiting the system. While per- 
spiration is flowing profusely from the skin they run 
into tibe cold air, and rub their bodies with snow, or throw 
cold water on their heads. The pores are instantly 
closed, and every fibre is braced; while the previous 
draught on the vessels of the cuticle counteracts the bad 
efibct likely, under other circumstances, to result fivm 
such a traosition. I tried the experiment, and found it 
act as a delightfbl tonic, from which I experienced no 
subsequent ill effects. 

The principal articles of food among the peasantry 
are rye bread of a dark colour, approaching to black, and 
Uiike^j or vegetable soup mixed with sour crout. To 
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these they add porridge, pickled eucumbers, water-me- 
lons, buckwheat, eggs, and fish. The national physiog- 
nomy is not prepossessing. The Russians have flat 
featores and sallow complexions. The men are dark, 
brawny, and short ; the women only less dark, and seldom 
pretty. The teeth of the natives are generally good ; and 
it is rather remarkable that the somidness of these is es^ 
•ential to the admission of a recruit into the army. 

I have not been long enough in Russia to learn any 
thing of the langruage. It does not much resemble the 
Persian or Arabic; and it is so different from every 
European tongue, that without application to books it 
cannot easily be picked up. It is purely Sclavonic, and 
has no affinity to the Teutonic tongues. Eight of the 
letters are Roman, and as many Grecian. One of these 
is sounded as v, and employed something like an .Ak>lic 
digamma : Greek names, too, such as Plato and Nicon, 
are in common use. Three of the double consonants 
resemble in power, though not in form, the Persian 
Dzal, Chay, and Sheen, each of^ which is expressed by 
two letters in the Teutonic languages ; and the adjective 
is, I rather think, formed by Aroe, not unlike the posses- 
sive case in Hindoostanee ; as Tzarakoe Celo^ the tzar's 
village. The otiber sixteen letters completing the alphabet 
are peculiar in form and power to the Russian language, 
which is indebted to them for its singularly harsh and 
laboured character. As it contains no literary treasures, 
there is little encouragement to a resident, much less 
to a traveller, to bestow pains on its acquisition ; never- 
theless, one cannot but feel many a regret to lose entirely 
that information which may be gleaned fi*om incidental 
conversation. 

In regard to scenery, there is little to be enjoyed in 
Russia. The two capitals are the only objects of interest 
in this part of the country ; but a idiort residence in 
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either oHhidm amply compensates for all the toil and in- 
convenience which may have been encountered during a 
journey. The country is flat and dulL The seal, where 
not sandy, is rich and well ci^tivated in proportion to 
the number of hands employed : but a much larger popu- 
lation is required to clear away the woods and to convert 
the space they occupy into arable land. It is curious 
that in Russia, as throughout the whole extent of Scan- 
dinavia, firs and birch are almost the only trees. Oaks 
are cherished as exotics, and never seen in a state of 
nature. The same may be said of elm, ash, willow, and 
all the mimqsa fkmily, which add so much to the beauty 
of our English forests and gardens. i 

But I must conclude. Russia is a country rising 
rapidly in the scale of nations, and ope i|i which it is 
peculiarly interesting to watch the movements of the 
human mind progressing towards a higher and more en- 
lightened state of civilisation. Its moral, as well as 
political and physical, phenomena are novel ; a traveller 
is, therefore, peculiarly liable, in the observations he 
makes, to &11 into error ; for, however good the opportu- 
nities he may enjoy of investigation, his time is generally 
too short to admit of aay degree of certainty in the cor- 
rectness of his conclusions. Minds, too, are di&rently 
constituted. Hence, the di^erent reports in circulation 
regarding the same places and occurrences. Some men 
are endowed with a fiiculty of regarding every phject 
through a prism that transmits in a direct line only the 
eouUur de roae^ while other rays are refiracted at ,an angle 
that throws them off the moral retina.. But each crystal 
has its peculiar angle of refiraction. Some may think 
my account of Russia not favourable enough; others, too 
fiivourable ; and, ailer all, perhaps each of us is wrong. 
Convinced that this is highly probable, I neither fear 
correction, nor will^esitate hereafter to admit, if neces- 
sary, that I have seen cause to change my opinions. 
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LETTER XV. 



Berl^ 16ih October, 1830. 

From St. Petersburg the road runs for some miles 
along the Gulf of Fmland, commanding a fine view of 
the sea, the shipping, and the receding capital. At 
Narva, ninety-eight miles distant, it passes out of Russia 
proper into Esthonia, the northernmost of the provinces 
conquered by Peter m the last cenfury, when Charles of 
Sweden lost the battle of Pultawa, and strove in vain to 
rally his forces at this very city. 

Hence, we took a more southerly direction, and, en- 
tering Livonia at the northeast point, crossed diagonally 
to its southwest extremity. In our route we passed 
Chudleigh, once the residence of the Duchess ofTCings- 
ton. Her house is now converted into a farm. For 
some miles the road runs along the shore of the lake 
Peipus, which is eighty miles in length, and ranks as the 
largest in Europe, after those of Ladoga, Onega, Aral, 
and the Caspian. It abounds in fish, large quantities 
of which are annually transmitted in a fi*ozen state to 
St Petersburg. 

A hundred and eighteen miles fi'om Narva, at Derpt 
or Dorpat, there is an university founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1633, said to contain within its walls some 
of the best astronomical instruments now existing. The 
famous astronomer Struve, who has received medals fi'om 
the Royal and Astronomical Societies in London for his 
discoveries relating to double stars, is a professor in this 
university. Soon after midnight on the second instant, 
we arrived at Riga, having accomplished, at a wretched 
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pice, three hundred and seyenty-seren miles in the dili. 
gence in eighty^ight hoars. The road is good except 
over the last thirty miles, where it passes through a bed 
of sand. 

I had three pleasant companions. One of these, the 
Bairon von Kittlitz, has traveUed with me as far as this 
place ; and, after a fortnight's collision in a dose ^aur- 
nMgQt which could not fail to exhibit a man^s peculiarities, 
whether pleasing or Qtherwise, I may say I have seldom 
met so agreeable' a companion. He has made the tour 
of the world. He resided some time in Kamtchatka and 
the northwest of America, where he was employed by 
the Academy of Sciences at St Petersburg to collect 
•pQcimens of natural history. With good talent an^ 
much information, united to an obHging dispositum, he 
could not but prove an acquisition as a follow traveler, 
especially as he talks Russian and Grerman, the languages 
of the countries throngh which we have journeyed. 

Riga is prettily situated on the Dwina. At this point 
the river expands itsdf into a width of one thousand 
eight hundred foot, over which is thrown a bridge of 
planks, said to be the largest in the world. Riga was 
built by Albert in 1200. From 1581 to 1710 it remained 
subject to Poland, and was then conquered by Russia. It 
has all the appearance of a large Grerman commercial 
town. The streets are narrow and dirty ; nor are there 
any public buildings of note. 

As we arrived a little afler midni^t on Saturday, I 
passed Sunday there, and attended divine service. The 
English have a foctory and a chaplain, as at St Peters- 
burg. Afier church I was surprised by a visit from Mr. 
Ellis, the clergyman, who kindly asked me to spend the 
evening with him. Here the modem style of Russian 
architecture entirely disappears. The language is spoken 
only by coachmen, who are chiefly Russian ; ani the 
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^OTemment is cordially dislik^ except bj a lew em- 
ployte who feed on their leaner brethren. 

On Monday morning I took the diligence from Riga 
to Mittau, the capital of Courland, whose frontier it 
crossed a few miles from the former town. The distance 
is twenty-seven miles. Mittaa is of considerable size, 
and carries on an extensive trade, favoured by its sitaa- 
ti<m on the Aa, baly three or four leagues from its em- 
bouchure. Here the baron, who had preceded me on 
Sunday night, had hired a carriage to convey us to 
Polangen, the frontier town of Russia, which we reached 
at two in the afternoon of Wednesday. The road from 
Mittau to Polangen, a hundred and fifly-four miles, 
is better than we had anticipated, beoauee information 
obtained at Riga had led us to believe that our axklree 
would be generally buried in sand, whereas this was the 
case during the last stage alone. 

The provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, 
were originally occupied by tribes of the CEIstii, whose 
name is preserved in the modem appdlation of the fh«t of 
these districts. They long retained the Scythico-Cehic 
language that prevailed in our own country ; and it was 
probably this &ct which gave rise to the observation of a 
Roman historian, that their lang^uage resembled the 
British.. The dialect now spoken is intelligible to neither . 
Russians nor Germans. It i^ thought to be a compound 
of the Sclavonic of the aborigines and the language of 
the. Teutonic knights who long held these provinces in 
subjection. The CEstii used to carry about with them 
figures of wild boars) as the Swedish peasants do to this 
day in the month of February,) when a festival was cele- 
brated in honour of Frea, the mother of the gods. They 
fancied that this symbol of superstition served instead of 
armour, and kept them secure in th^ midst of foes. It 
is a curious feet, in confirmation of the opinion that 
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lyrical and moral halnts are hereditary, that the first 
time these people are mentioned in hbtory, it is as culti- 
vators of com, and as endowed with a larger share of 
diligence than fiiDs to the lot of the indolent Grermans in 
general. At the present time com is the chief article of 
conmierce in these provinces, and the inhabitants retain 
their reputation for industry. The natives are Lutherans. 
To the south of Esthcmia very few Greek <ihurches are 
to be seen. The appearance of the people differs greatly 
from that of the Russians : they resemble more the 
Swedes. Like thein, too^ they are free. In the southern 
parts of Livonia and in Courland the country is far more 
woody than in Ligria and Esthonia. We drove throagh 
prodigious forests, idmost rivalling in extent, and hi sur- 
passing in variety of foliage, those of Scandinavia. Here 
and there viHages, consisting of five or six houses, are 
scattered at a distance from each other, and surrounded 
by isolated patches of vegetation, like little Oases in vast 
plains of sand. The huts afforded miserable accommo- 
dation to a traveller. A bedstead swarming with vermin, 
covered with a mattress stuffed with leaves^ and a single 
sheet like sail-^bth, is the usual nightly resting-place. 
Light is sup{died by a bit of green fir saturated with its 
own turpentine. The floor is sprinkled with juniper 
twigs, to which I am now so habituated that I rather 
enjoy the smell. Thus in many respects the habits and 
modes of the people, as well as the general character of 
the country on this shore of the Baltic, resemble those of 
the opposite coast. 

But one circumstance attracts peculiar notice. It is 
very remarkable : and seems to tell of a time when 
either the whole north of Europe was covered by the 
ocean, or else the present bed of the Baltic was dry land. 
Large boulders of rock are seen in every direction lying 
on plains of sand j and distant hundreds of miles from 
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the nearest stone quarry. These consist of grai^te and 
other hard crystalline rocks from the mountains of 
Norway. Detached masses may be traced thence in a 
direct line through Sweden to its southern coast ; the 
farther they lie from their parent mountain, the more 
they are scattered, and the less sharp their angular 
points. Whether or not they exist in the bed of the 
Baltic is unknown; but on thb side they are found 
again, being still more scattered and rounded. Their 
peculiar composition refers them at once to the southern 
part of the Scandinavian chain, whence it would seem 
that they have been broken off by some tremendous con- 
vulsion of nature, and rolled through the intervening 
country, becoming rounder and rounder in proportion as. 
their lengthened journey subjected them to friction. 

Polangen, as the name indicates, is a Polish village, 
inhabited principally by Jews. .Their dress is as pecu- 
liar as their physiognomy. They wear the loose Turk- 
ish robe with a ceinture, and a conicar.cap turned up 
with fur; The smaller portion t>f the inhabitants are 
Catholic ; yet the unhappy sons of Judah are the weaker 
party. In .every spot tainted with the Romish super- 
stition one expects to see symbols of idolatry ; but here 
the crosses can scarcely be numbered. They are evi- 
dently erected, not to gratify the enthusiasm of devo- 
tion, but in mockery of those who mocked the Saviour 
whom they crucified* Within the precincts of the 
small church-yard I counted nine crosses, seven cruci- 
fixes, and three wooden models of the scourging and 
burial of the rejected king of the Jews. 

Within a short distance of this place we passed the 
frontier between Russia and Prussia, and pursued our 
course by post for five hours to Memel. The Prussian 
Douanier was not strict ; and the Russian forgot a part of 
his established duty, which is to see that no coin is 
24 
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taken «Qt of the ooontry. This prohibitory law origin- 
ated in an extensiye exportation of copper by the Jews, 
who sold it at a hi||rh premiom, because that metal is of 
greater value in all other countries than in Russia. The 
kopeck is a piece as large as a half.penny, and there 
are nine kopecks in an Ehglish penny. The trade there- 
fore could not fail to be prdfitable. 

Having left ray carpet bag in the carriage at Polan- 
gen« an accident which I discovered on our arrival at 
the custom-house only two or three miles from that 
town, I returned to the barri^re and begged permission 
to go back in search of it. The Russian officers, how- 
ever, mantained that that privilege could not be granted 
without a new passport. A German nobleman who 
witnessed our conference, and who, holding the Russians 
in detestation, was actually leaping with joy because he 
found himself once more clear of the country, saw they 
were only waiting fbr a bribe, and begged me to disap- 
point them, by sending back my postilion on one of the 
horses. This I did and succeeded in regaining the bag. 
I could wish to have lefl the great empire of Russia 
under circumstances permitting the last impression of 
national character to have been more pleasing. 

At Memel an hotel is kept by a naturalised English- 
man. We enjoyed his comfortable rooms the more, aS 
they formed a pleasing contrast to those in C^urland, 
where the two preceding nights had been passed. That 
town is situated on the sea coast, at the entrance of a 
salt water lake called the Curiache Haff. The river 
Memel is the principal channel by which wood growing 
in Livonia and Conrland is brought to the sea. The 
accumulation of amber on the southeastern coast of 
the Baltic is accounted for by supposing that substance 
to be turpentine (that has exuded from fir trees which 
have themselves decayed) changed in its nature by the 
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length of time it has lain buried in the he^B^ or low- 
lands. The ancients called it gletum ; a word evidently 
derived from the German glat^ signifying the same as 
oar own word g2aif, and applied to amber on account oi 
its transparency. 

The road from Memel to Koenigsberg Lb so sandy that 
a water conveyance is generally preferred. A trader car- 
ried us from one end of the haff to the other in eighteen 
hours, at the rate of four miles an hour. A wagon* 
the best conveyance we could procure, and the only 
one that dare encounter the road, took us at the same 
pace in five hours to Koenigsberg, the second town of 
Prussia, where I spent a Sunday and rested two days 
and a halfl 

This pause was r^ieshing to mind and body. It af* 
forded me an opportunity of reflecting on the interest* 
ing tour I had just concluded in Russia, and the bless- 
ings which attended me in painful and laborious travels 
through that country. The only language spoken at 
Koenigsberg is German ; therefi^e there is no French 
church. The London Jews' Society has a missionary 
in this town, with whom I passed an evening on pur- 
pose to ascertain the progress df Christianity among 
the Hebrew population. As in India, the work of con- 
version advances slowly. 

Some large schools on the principal of mutual instruc- 
tion exist iiere, formed chiefly by the exertions of the 
present director, Mr. Vanselow, under the patronage of 
government* A letter from a friend at Tottenham 
opened to me at once his schools, his heart, and stores 
of information. Had my visit to the town been paid 
exclusively to this interesting individual, I should con- 
sider myself well recompensed. He was sent to Eng- 
land for the purpose of learning the Lancasterian ^stem. 
With this object he passed three months in the central 
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sehool of the British and Forei|rn Society in the Borough 
Road : then returned to undertake the sapervision of a 
similar institution in his native town. This is the first 
attempt to introduce the Lancasteriaii system into 
Prussia, where a more general interest on the subject 
of education has been excited than exists, perhaps, in 
any country except the United States. In one of the 
periodical papers circulated by the English society, 
which, (when he can procure them,) Mr. Vanselow ex- 
hibits with patriotic interest, it is justly observed under 
the head of Koenigsberg; '*The education of the poor 
in the protestant states of Germany has been an object 
of attention with the government from the earliest pe- 
riod of the reformation, and extensive provisions were 
made for this ptirpose ; a school being established by 
law in every parish. In Silesia and Saxony scarcely 
an uneducated child is to be met with, but in many dis- 
tricts and larg6 towns the population has far outgrown 
this provision. In East Prussia and the Polish provin- 
ces especially, the number of uneducated is very nume- 
rous, so that at the present time, wlien the government 
is contemplating the supplying this deficiency, and 
anxious to improve the system of the old schools, -the 
establishment of a model school on tlie British system 
in the centre of the Prussian dominions is an important 
measure. The Dutch system called the timttUaTuow^ 
and the Pestalozzian, have of late both prevailed in the 
Prussian dominions, so that the British system will be 
subjected to a severer scrutiny than usual, but we doubt 
net its merits, if fairly exhibited, will establish its supe- 
riority. 

•• The subject of education generally, is at the present 
time extensively claiming the attention of the public, 
and we are informed there are several vreekly and 
monthly publications circulated in Prussia, entirely de- 
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voted to informatiou respecting education, and which 
report the state of the various establishments for public 
and private instruction, and the merits of the different 
systems pursued." 

Koenigsberg contains a population of eighty thou* 
sand ; a large number of whom are Jews ; and many of 
the inscriptions in the streets and neighbourtiood are in 
Hebrew characters. The town is one of the most irregu- 
larly built in Grermany. It is unlike any other, except 
in the dirt of its streets and the unfortunate absence of 
trottoirs. It is picturesquely situated on the river Pre* 
gel, the ancient Outtalus, that flows into another salt- 
water lake called the Frische Haff, into the opposite 
extremity of which the Weiofasel, or Vistula, disem- 
bogues itself Standing on one of its bridges, you 
have on your right an antique town of the thirteenth 
century, and, on your left, a pretty country and a pros- 
pect not unlike that on the banks of the Thames at 
Teddington. A castle still exists jiero, built by the 
Teutonic Knights, whose head-quarters it formed^ The 
style of architecture is rude, massive, and unsightly; 
so that the Interest of the building is entirely extrinsic 
and historical. 

In the hotel I found a contrivance. for obviating the 
inconvenience of standing outside the door to await the 
arrival of a gargon, as b necessary in inns where one 
bell is common to many rooms. I have seen the same 
in some of the northern capitals, but in smaller towns 
this simple expedient has not yet been generally resort- 
ed to. A broad circular board marked with the num- 
bers of the rooms is placed in the centre of each passage. 
The bell rope hangr by it. When you ring, you turn 
the hand of this ok)ck-&ced aparatus to the number of 
your own apartment, and the waiter, referring to it, 
ascertains in which direction his services are required 
24* 
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On Monday, tho eleventh instant, I left Koenigsberg, 
and travelling three days and nights arrived here on 
Thursday morning. The distance is seventy- ven 
and a half German, or three hundred and sixty-twi 
English) miles. The whole road b Macadaipised. The 
excellence of Prussian diligences is proverbial. It is 
impossible for them to be better arranged. The exact 
time of arrival at each post station is fixed, with the 
number of minutes allowed for changing horses, for 
meals, &>c. and a single deviation renders the conduce 
PBur amenable to the law. The cahrioUt carries three ; 
the interieur six. There is a cushion projection, which 
serves as a resting place for the head of the traveller sit- 
ting in the centre, so that each of the passengers has tiie 
flill benefit of a corner. Six large pockets and a net afford 
ample room for books, and all necessary items. The 
baron, with another gentleman and myself^ occupied 
one side of the inierieur* The opposite was secured by 
a lady and her two daughters, the eldest of whom was 
on her way to the bridal altar. The other was an in- 
teresting girl of seventeen, full of vivacity, good sense, 
and simplicity ; having, the day before, lefl her native 
town for the 6rst time in her lifb. I almost envied her 
the delight which the novelty of each object afforded. 
She could not believe that the charm would wear away ; 
and who would wish to release her from the pleasing 
delusion? 

The road from Koenigsberg lies through a country 
rather picturesque than otherwise ; and through many 
towns of considerable size and importance. One of the 
most interesting of these is Marienburg, eighty-three 
miles from Koenigsberg ; where a castle, once inhabited 
by the Teutonic knights, still rears its sombre towers, 
recalling to mind tales of chivalry and blood. Dantzic, 
one of the first commercial towns on the Baltic, contain- 
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ing little of scientific interest, is only six German miles 
' from Marienburg. The ancient inhabitants of this part 
of the coast, are said to have wor^ipped, mider the 
name of Alcis, those electric phenomena that sometimes 
appear in the neighbourhood during a storm, Hke meteors 
on the masts of ships \ to which the Roman Catholics 
still pay religious veneration under the title of " the fire 
of St Elmo.** It is a curious fact that the name of the 
old divinity is still preserved by northern nations under 
the corrupted form of AlfT, or Alp, a designation they ap- 
ply to the presiding genii of the mountains. 

From Marienburg the road, deserting the coast of the 
Baltic, runs in a southwesterly direction through that 
part of Poland which fell to the share of Prussia when 
the iniquitous division of that injured country between 
the three great neighbouring powers was effected. A 
large proportion of the population is Jewish. They 
wear the dress I have described as distinguishing them 
at Polangen, except that the conical cap is exchanged 
for a broad brimmed slouched hat. Their persons are 
filthy in the extreme. The squalid appearance of a Jew 
elsewhere will bear no comparison with that of a Jew in 
Poland. Most of the inns are in their hands. In this 
department they exercise freely that love of gain which 
acts as a ruling passion among thope who, without coun- 
try, rank, or character, feel that money is the only thing 
that can secure to them even the outward tokens of re- 
spect At Friedeburg we halted some time. I availed 
myself of the opportunity to visit the cemetery. It is 
of extraordinary size compared with the population, but 
yet filled with tombs. All the inscriptions are in He- 
brew characters ; a peculiarity which gives this burial- 
ground a novel and interesting appearance. 

Landsburg and Custrim are large fortified towns, well 
buUt in the German style, but wearing an appearance of 
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modem mannen aod refinements more than those in the 
south of Prussia. This oountry was formeriy inhalnted 
bj a tribe .of Germans called ^mnones, de8Cribe4 as the 
most ancient and noUe of the SuevL Two curious fiicts 
connected with their superstitious rites are recorded by 
the classic hiitorian of Germany. The first is, that re- 
fNresentatives of all the tribes who claimed one common 
origin were in the habit of meeting periodically in a 
wood, rendered peculiarly sacred and terrific l^ some 
ftarfiil legend, and of slaughtering there a human victim 
to propitiate the deity. The next is, that no person was 
permitl»d to enter this wood till he had first bound a 
chain round hii body in token of oitire subjection to th^ 
deity presidmg there; and that, if he fell, (as with such 
an incumbrance it was not improbable he shouldO be 
mi^ not rise again, but was compelled to roll along 
the ground till he reached the place of sacrifice. 

It was five in the morning of Thursday, the 14th in- 
stant, when I entered this capital, whose fortunes and 
reverses might fiimish subject for a tragedy. Though 
out of twenty days, passed since leaving Moscow, six- 
teen days and ten nights were spent in a carriage, yet I 
was ready to encounter a new city, with all its palaces, 
museums, gardens, and boulevards. Three days have 
now been busily occupied in ihis way, and it is with 
difficulty^and a jealous gleaning of minutes that I am 
able hastily to, put together these lines, which will pre- 
sent, I fear, an unconnected whole. During my wan- 
derings in Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russia, I have 
sent you detailed accounts of all I saw, because those 
countries are little known by comparison with more 
southern kingdoms. None of your personal firiends have 
travelled there ; and I know the different interest with 
which we listen to reports from a stranger and to the 
narration of one with whose mind we are fiimiliar. Two 
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productions may be equally goo4 $ but the ralue of either 
is greatly enhanced when we are intimately acquainted 
with the construction and noinute operations of the ma- 
chinery employed. I am now moving* in a well beaten 
track. Berlin, with the cities in my future route, are 
already known to you through the medium of other tra- 
vellers: I shall, therefore, only sketch the outline, and 
trust to your recollection to supply minutise. Here I am 
so near home that I have lost the sensation, sometimes 
painful, of a wanderer in remote and half civilised re- 
gions. 

I ought, perhaps, to give some account of the city ; 
but I can add nothing to the information you already 
possess concerning it. It stands on the Spree, which 
yields health and comfort in its course through the me- 
tropolis. The circumference of Berlin is calculated to 
be eleven English miles; its population two hundred 
thousand. On the whole, it is a fine city. The streets 
are all wide ; many unusually so, and rivalling in length 
the Nevski Prospektive of St. Petersburg. One of these 
named Unter den Linden^ or the avenue of lime trees, 
affords a delight^ promenade in summer. In the centre 
of the street double rows of limes form two parallel ave- 
nues a mile in length. Outside each of the exterior rows 
are a pav6 for carriages and a raised pathway for pedes- 
trians. The houses are built with regularity ; and being 
well stuccoed, have the appearance of stone. The 
Brandenburg gate terminates the vista of the avenue. 
This is a colossal structure, consisting of two colonnades 
of massive Doric columns supporting a flooring on 
which Victory, in a triumphal car, brandishes the Prus- 
sian eagle. 

Yesterday the king*s youngest son introduced his 
bride to his father's loyal subjects. Half tiie population 
of the city was assembled in the Unter den Linden to 
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witness the ^oceanon as it entered the Brandenburg 
gate. A regiment of hufsars preceded The first car* 
nages were filled with some of the chi^o&cers of state. 
The maids of hcmoor fixllowed. Then the rojal bride 
and bridegroom, drawn by six horses richly capariaoned, 
The prince looks young, and cannot be more than twen- 
ty4wo. His bride seems <^er. Tbit occorrence was 
particvlarly interesting to a traveller, because it collect, 
ed in one spot all classes of society, and affi>rded an op- 
portunity of observing various costumes, modes, and 
equipages. But I confess towns have less charms for me 
than country ; the gaiety of a metropolis fewer attrac- 
tions than the unsophisticated habits of the simple Nord- 
landers. Art bears no comparison with nature ; and the 
cities of Germany sorrowihlly contrast with the scenery 
4i€ Norway. 

The two royal palaces, the museum, academy, and ar» 
■enal, are buildings handsome in their way ; but to an eye 
fiuniliar with the architecture of 8t. Petersburg every 
town appears comparatively deficient The interior of 
the king's residence contains not a single article worthy 
of notice, except an astronomical clock, wound up on^ 
once a year, which works an orrery giving the moticms 
of the seven larger planets of our system. The museum 
of naturd history is not a good one ; if I except the col- 
lection of birds, that cannot be too much admired, con- 
taining nearly eight thousand specimens, many of which 
were very uncommon. The anatomical museum is one 
of the first of its kind. The preparations are numerous, 
choice, and well arranged. For the ESgyptian museum, 
which is superior to every other in Europe, except that 
at Paris, Prussia is indebted to the indefiitigable labours, 
research, and travels, of Signor Passalacqua. In the 
picture gallery many originals of the Italian school have 
a place ; but none of the first rate pieces which fi>rm the 
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boast of Rome, Florence, Vieimm, and Dresden. The 
antique statues are well arranged ; and their dismember, 
ed bodies have been supplied with modem limbs. 

The number of houses in the town is seven thousand. 
Of these six thousand five hundred are insured. As 
there are few wooden buildings, it is difficult to aeoount 
for the greater than ordinary dread of fire manifested by 
the insurance of so large a proportion. The hotels are 
good ; at least, when compared with those to which I 
have been long accustomed ; but a German inn affords 
poor accommodation to those who have enjoyed the com- 
forts of travelling in the south. 

The Prussian government has been peculiarly conside- 
rate of foreigners ; f<Hr the price of every thing that they 
can require is fixed by authority. Not only the charge 
for poet-horses, but that for a laquai^ de pUiee^ apartments 
at an inn, food, and firing, is appointed by a public ofl£ 
cer, who sees that a tariff is suspended in every cham- 
ber, so that no extortion can be practised. 

Some bronze . and marUe statues are dispersed about 
the town. The finest are those of Bulow, Blucher, and 
SchamhOTst, who stand before an admiring posterity, 
monuments of their own mortality and imperishable 
fiune. On the most fi^uented bridge is an equestrian 
figure of Frederick, llie last elector of Brandenburg, and 
foliier of the first king <^ Prussia, who was crowned, if 
I remember right, in 1700. His name was Frederick : 
his s<Hi*s Frederick William : and his grandson succeed- 
ed to the throne under the name of Frederick the second, 
which an approving people commuted to ** Frederick the 
Great." The fourth king was Frederick WilUam the 
Second, fiitiier of the present sovereign, who bears, and 
has transmitted to his son, the same fovourite name. 
Their pictures, with those of the old electors, are ranged 
round the walls of the ** Salle blanche" in the palace, and 
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form pendants in this sister kingdom to those of the em- 
perors and tzars in the kremlin^f Moscow. 

The king is very popular. He liyes unostentatiously ; 
shows himself ofien to his subjects ; imposes as few 
taxes as possible ; manifests a laudable desire to raise 
Prussia in the scale of nations rather by moral than 
military prowess ; and in consulting the happiness of his 
people, secures his own. There is no country of Europe 
where so much attention is paid to education as in Prus- 
sia. Eyen a Bible Society exists under tlie express 
sanction of government. By some means the Bible 
used by our Charles the First on the scaffold has found 
its way into this country, and is preseryed in the royal 
library, forming by far the most interesting object in 
that gallery. 

The tomb of the late unfortunate Queen Louisa stands 
id the gardens of Charlottenberg, about three miles out 
of the city. As a piece of sculpture the monument is 
considered exquisitely beautifuL ^ But it is historicaj 
association that generally yiekis to objects of this nature 
their chief interest. Suffering excites compassion ; and 
when the sufferer is a female, young, virtuous, and royal, 
the heart that does not sympathise must be callous; and 
no less bold if it dare to acknowledge its obduracy. 

The trade of Berlin consists chiefly in silks, wool, 
Prussian blue, and cutlery. By means of canals, imiting 
the Spree to the Oder and the Elbe, a direct water com- 
munication exists with the German Ocean and the Bal- 
tic. The iron trinkets manufactured in this capital, 
which have been so much worn of late in London, are 
prettily executed. I passed some time in a shop contain- 
ing a large assortment, and collected a few specimens as 
souvenirs of the noble-minded women who voluntarily 
laid down their jewels at theieet of the defenders of their 
country. 
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The military force, consistingf of two hundred thou- 
sand men, is supported \t an annual expense of four 
millions sterling, about half the whole revenue of the 
state. Every soldier is obliged to wear mustachios. Na 
corporal chastisement is inflicted. Imprisonment, de- 
gradation, and other morkl punishments are substituted ; 
and the army is under excellent discipline. 

I passsd two hours yesterday with Mr. 6 — ^ a Lutiie- 
ran minister of the established church, from whom I 
hoped to gain information as to the state of religion in 
Berlin. His report was not &.vourabIe. It seems that 
the union between Calvihists and Lutherans was effected 
as a political, rather than religious, measure : and, as 
might be expected, it is less real than nominal. When 
will the rancour of ** theological hatred** be exchanged 
for that »* charity" which "is not easily provoked?" » 
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LETTER XVI. 

DnBden^fiiad October, iSaO. 

You most be so much in the habit of receiving letters 
rich in information from the Italian nursery of the arts 
and sciences, that a rambler through the less fertile re- 
gions of the north feels he has little by comparison to 
offer. You will haye read of my wanderings over the 
lowlands of Holland, the sandy plains of Denmark, the 
mountains of Norway, the forests of Sweden, the undu- 
lating fields of Finland, and the half civilised govern- 
ments of Russia. My last letter traced my homeward 
route from Moscow, through the Teutonic provinces of 
the Baltic, skirting anti-christian Poland,^ to the capital 
of Prussia. From Berlin I went to Potsdam, the favour- 
ite residence of Frederick the Great. So fer on the way 
to Dresden, I could not resist the temptation of visiting 
this town to see the finest collection of pictures in Ger- 
many. 

Potsdam is nineteen miles from Berlin. Frederick's 
suite of apartments and the furniture are shown, it is 
said, in the state in which he left them at his death : but 
many tenants have occupied them since that event. 
Happily, implicit fidth in such a tale is notessential to the 
mind*s reception of grateful associations. Here he lived 
and thought. Here he planned schemes in which resulted 
the glory of his country and the defeat of her enemies. 
Hb fine mind has shed alustreon the spot ; and Potsdam 
will be venerated as long as the history of Prussia is read. 
Several royal palaces are here; but descriptions of buildings 
are generaUy uninteresting : I will therefiure avoid them. 
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ooly recalling to your mind that in one of these N^)o- 
leon dwdt before the battle that subjected Prussia to his 
arms ; and that another is the retreat in which the con- 
ceited philosopher of Femey sojourned as the fiiToured 
guest of the royal i^osopher of ^ Sans souci." 

The distance from Potsdam to tiie capital of Saxony 
is a hundred and ten miles, which we accomplished in 
twenty-two hours. £n route, I enjoyed the society of a 
genfleman of pleasing mannas and general in^mation, 
who, on our arrival, put his card into my hand, gave me 
a ticket of admission to a public reading^joom, and re- 
quested that I would join his fiunily at tea in the e?en'> 
ing. I find that he is one of the principal men in this 
little kingdom, the president of a court whose jurisdic- 
tion extends over all eccleoaiitical affiiirs and moral in- 
stitutions. His wife is a oelelnrated beaufy,^much admir- 
ed by Napoleon seventeen years ago, when she was in 
the full bloom of adolescence* She is now rich in the 
love of a devoted husband, and the caresses 6f a little 
cherub-groi^> of innocents. 

The country between Berlin and Dresden was former- 
ly occupied by a race of people, called Hermandari, 
mentioned in history as being the only one permitted to 
traffic freely within the Roman territories ; a privilege 
granted on account of their exemplary fidelity. It is 
recorded by their historian, that they were allowed to 
pass and repass the frontiers at pleasure; and that 
*' while the Romans displayed to other nations their 
camps and their arms, this favourite tribe was permitted 
to enter ^ir town-houses and country-seats, which they 
did without coveting the luxuries of their more refined 
and wealthy neighbours.^' The country is flat, but well 
cultivated ; and the peasants, especially in Prussia, have 
an appearance of comfort which ofiers a hi^py contrast 
to the squalid condition of the debased serfs of Russia. 
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In all the northern countries rni this side tiie Baltic, 
fuard-houses, barri^es, and other pahlic buildings, are 
mariied as the property of government by broad stripes 
of paint in diagonal lines. In Prussia, black and white 
alternate with eadi othef . In Russia a third stripe of 
red is added : and our entrance into Saxony was mani- 
fested by an enormous barridre which stretched across 
the road its l^igthened streaks of gre^ and white. 

It was earty in the morning of Tuesday, the nine- 
teenth instant, when we reached Dresden, which stands 
on the EUbe, in the midst of a picturesque valley, sur- 
rounded by hills at this season blushing with the rich 
and purple dusters of their vineyards. Under Augustas 
the Third, the Saxon metropdis was regarded by the ci- 
vilised world as tiie Athens of modem times. Music, 
poetry, and painting, were cherished by that prince with 
zeal and munificence sueh as the brightest days of anw 
cient history can scarcely boast But times are changed. 
Dresden is not ^hat I^resden was. Perhaps some part 
of the distress she has subsequently known may be 
traced to ibnner excess of fiberality. Yet the present 
town is handsomely built, though small. Its usually 
peaceful appearance is just now interrupted by a number 
of men wearing a eemi-military costume, with a hand- 
kerchief round the left arm, distinguishing them as the 
national guard, or militia, raised last month, after the 
disturbances of which you have doubtless read in the 
newspaper^ and in anticipation of others that are suppos- 
ed to be ripening against the 30th instant, a Ate in 
honour of the great reformer. Whether or not a riot 
may then occur it is difficult to decide ; but the public 
mind is in a state of great imitation induced by the inju- 
dicious conduct of the king, who is a slave to the priests. 

Ever since the early part of the last century, when the 
elector of Saxony changed his Lutheran queen to obtain the 
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hand of the queen of Poland, the Saxont have heen dis- 
satisfied with their royal fiunilj. Some evils which per- 
haps really exist, as a necessary, conseqnence of the 
smallness of the kingdom, and others existing oolj in 
imagination, are attributed to the despotism of a Catholic 
hierarchy and the foiblesse of the sovereign. Imprudent 
measures lately adopted by the king, kindled into a flame 
the heated embers which, though smothered, still conti- 
nued to smoke. The people, incited by the aristocracy, 
cry loudly for an exemption from taxes for the s!q>port 
of Romish priests. The Irish r6le is reversed. Protest- 
ants refuse to pay for Catholic chains. In the disturb- 
ance of last month, they demolished the police-house, 
and threatened to pull down the palace, unless the king 
would ensure them against further evils by taking as his 
assessor ^on the throne his nephew, Frederick Augustus, 
the heir presumptive, who is less bigoted to a heterodox 
creed. Following the example of his predecesors in the 
great empire of which his own is but a Lilliputian mem- 
ber, he complied ; and now Anthony and Frederick are 
joint kings of Saxony. 

The palace in which they live resembles a prison ra- 
ther than a royal residence. It consists of a range of 
buildings round a sombre court-yard, flanked with 
towers which tell a tale of many centuries. The win- 
dows of these, defended by iron gratings, are parallel to 
the flight of stairs within ; and, forming an angle with 
the outer lines of the building, wear an aspect singularly 
grotesque. As I walked through the square, my guide 
was the only person I saw. Dirt and desolation rival 
each other. 

The Zwinger contains a cabinet of natural history 
and artificial curiosities. Many singular specimens of 
art are collected here, particularly such as are of micro- 
scopic workmanship. Amcrngst these are exhibited the 
25* 
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Iiord*s prayer written legiWy in German, French, and 
Latin, on a circle the size of a sixpence ; twenty ^igfat 
figures carved on a cherry-stone ; and several other dimi- 
nutives of a similar nature. There are also some pianos 
of peculiar construction, and organs with tubes of paper 
and glass, instead of metal. 

The Zwinger, however, as well as the arsenal which 
contains the most perfect collection existing of armour of 
every species, age, and nation, is an object of minor import- 
anee when compared with the picture gallery. This is 
a building consisting of four Jcmg rooms, each forming 
one side of a square. Three walls in every room are 
covered with pictures, while the fourth ferms the frame- 
work of a series of windows, extending froln top to bot- 
tom, and so furnished with blinds as to aHow every pos- 
sible variation in the admission of light The most 
celebrated production in this collection is ** The Assump- 
tion** by RaphaeL The Virgin is in the act of ascend- 
ing to heaven with the infant Jesus in her arms. On 
her left, a female saint (supposed to be Saint Barbara) 
stands with her arms crossed over the breast in an atti- 
tude of devotion. On the right, the pope with uncovered 
head, and the tiara by his side, kneels before the ** mother 
of God,** at whose feet two little angels spread their joy- 
ous wings. The expression of every countenance, and 
the life infused throughout the whole, indicate a master's 
hand. One part of the performance, however, seems in 
bad taste. An iron rod is represented as holding a cur- 
tain which is drawn back to exhibit the Virgin. The 
supposition of a physic^ impediment to the eye of faith 
involves an admixture of sense and spirit which can 
scarcely consist with unity of design. This picture is 
perhaps incorrectly called the Virgin's assumption^ be- 
cause that event was subsequent to the period when her 
offspring was an inhnt It is sometimes called the Ses- 
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tinian Madonna, in honour of the pope who requested 
Raphael to paint it As there are many en^avings, 
you may probably recognise it under this name. 

Another ckef-d^auvre is from the hand of Titian. It 
represents our Saviour holding the^ tribute money, and 
dommanding the subtle Pharisees to render " unto God 
the things that are God*s." There are also a " Venus " 
by Titian ; " La Notte" by Ck)rreggio, with a represent- 
ation of the Saviour*s birth; a Venitian portrait by 
Leonardo di Vinci; and two landscapes by Claude; 
which rank as the jewels of this treasury of the arts. 
But a mere enumeration of names is uninteresting; and 
no description can convey an adequate idea of a fine 
painting. I cannot help remarking that in ** La Notte** 
the conception is peculiarly fine. The centre of the 
picture is illumined by a blaze of light proceeding from 
the incarnate God; and the darkness of night is made 
to disappear befi>re the glory^ of the sun of righteousness. 
At the same time, distant objects, artfully thrown into 
shadow, exhibit the blackness of the gloom whioh his 
beams have dispelled. Two rooms, rich in the number 
and value of specimens, are allotted to originals of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools^ 

Next to tMs in interest is the collection of antiques, 
comprisidg many medals, busts, and marble statues, 
from Herculaneum, Pompeii, Rome and Naples. Sbme 
are perfect ; but others, injured by time, haVe been un- 
skilfully repaired. This well arranged and valuable 
gallery afforded me a rich feast for two hours.- The di- 
rector of the Academic des Antiquit^s, brought yester- 
day an ancient seal, with a request that I would endea- 
vour to decypher the inscription. On examination, it 
proved to be Arabic and Persian, much ornamented with 
flourishes. It consists of a name, an Arabic sentence, 
and four Persian verses, of which I submitted a transla- 
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tkm in English, and in the more oniveml kngoage, 
Latin ; together with a transcript of the original in the 
common oriental written character ; which are now de- 
posited, with the seal, in the cabinet of antiquities. 

The church of the virgin is an ugly stone bnildiog 
with a high dome in the centre, whose orMenlar form 
threw off the balls and shells which the king of Prussia 
fired in the hope of destroying it in the middle of the 
last century. The interior is formed into a large am- 
phitheatre, round which four galleries are ranged, one 
above the other in an elegant mode« The organ stands 
over a projection allotted to the communion table ; an 
arangement peculiar to this church. In no other do I 
recollect to have seen the organ at the east end of the 
building. The seats are circular and fiice the commu- 
nion table. From the tower of this church we enjoyed 
a beautifbl view of the town and the surrounding coun- 
try, with the heights of Racknits, where a simple monu- 
ment is erected to the memory of Moreau. 

The treasury, or green vault, is so called from the 
green diamond it pontains, well known as unique of its 
kind. The collection of jewels and precious stones here 
deposited is perfectly astonishing. I will not attempt a 
description to which none but a scientific lapidary could 
do justice, fiesides the green diamond, a white one, the 
Seventh in the world in point of size, is preserved here ; 
its superiors being in the Bradls, St Petersburg, London, 
Paris, Vienna, and Rome. Among the treasures are 
also a Madonna in enamel, three feet and a half long, an 
onyx seven inches, and two oval sapphires three inches 
in length, with a collection of diamonds, rubies, eme- 
ralds, and pearls, fiur exceeding in value that of every 
other court in Europe. My attention was attracted 
by a curious representation in enamel of the court 
of the Great Mogul sitting in state, with a hundred 
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and fifty gold and silver courtiers and servants. The 
learned professor, who bad demanded and obtained 
three dollars previous to our admission, descanted largely 
on the accuracy of the model : perhaps a full assurance 
that none of his audience could contradict him, would 
have converted the enamel face into an exact likeness 
of the present incumbent of the throne. I listened with 
becoming faith to the dissertation ; and pitied the cha- 
grin with which he heard that I had repeatedly attend- 
ed ih& durbar of the living pageant. 

Within a few miles of the town is a spot known by 
the name of *'-the valley of rocks." Here I spent an 
afternoon with my kind friend the president^ who justly 
thought that his local knowledge would 'enhance the 
pleasure of the trip, and therefore volunteered to act as 
my guide. The valley is highly picturesque, being en- 
riched by nature with her choicest gifls. It is the de- 
file through which Napoleon's army marched, and bade 
defiance to the separated forces of Austria and Prussia, 
ranged on this rugged summits^ and on opposite 
sides, of the rocks which form t^e valley. Two miles 
fiirther off, my companion has a country seat, where his 
wife and children remained, while he, from the window 
of his house at Dresden, watched the battle which ter- 
minated in the triumph of the allies. When they en- 
tered the town, he hastened to rejoin his family ; but, 
descending into this ravine, filled with the carcasses of 
the French, he observed a number of gentlemen seized 
and compelled to assist in the sepulture of the offensive 
mass. Rank afforded no exemption from the general 
press ; so ho resolved to attempt a dangerous bye-path, 
trodden only by an occasional forester. His successful 
essay, and the historical facts connected with it, added 
greatly to the interest with which we traversed this ro- 
mantic valley. 
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Ffteen miles from Dresden is a district of twice that 
extent, known by' the name of Saxon Switzerland, 
which, inviting the trayeller by its name, rewards him 
with its beanties. It is SwitserUnd in miniature* A 
chain of hills and fragments of hilb of every ferm and 
size, thick forests, smiling valleys, and naked rooks, 
are blended together and interspersed with water&lls 
and momitain torrents, in all the variety of southern 
Helvetia. Thb morning I started, in company with two 
gentlemen, to visit the justly celebrated district One 
of them is a German, with whom I became acquainted 
at Berlin; the other, Mr. Curzon, a fine young Eng- 
lishman, whom I met yesterday In the puUic library. 

In an hour our trio reached the king's palace at Pil- 
nitz, which is only superior to that in Dresden. The 
roof is covered with little wooden boxes surmounted by 
spires in the Japanese style, while the lower part of the 
building aspires to nothing higher than German archi- 
tecture. The tout ensemble is singularly grotesque and 
outrd, nor would it ever attract attention but as the 
spot where the conibderation against France was formed 
in 1792. Pursuing our course along the banks of the 
Elbe, we entered at an early hour La Suisse Saxonne ; 
and ascending, by a circuitous route, a gigantic rook, 
found ourselves in the ruins of an ancient fortress, called 
the Bastei. This was inhabited in the thirteentK cen- 
tury by a band of those half-barbarian Teutonic knights, 
or lawless robbers, who lived by the conquest of some 
and by the plunder of all. The burg, or fort, cotnmands 
a beaatifbl view of the surrounding country. The Elbe 
washes with its tranquil stream the foot of the rock, 
round which forests of firs expand their dark green 
branches on the sloping Surface of sand-stone hills, and 
through the lengthened windings of the valley. In fi>ont, 
arises the sister, or the rival, fort of Lilienstein (the lily's 
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stone). On this solitary hill, in the form of a truncated 
cone, the-knights of Dona defied the forces of the em* 
peror, and held in tribute the peasantry of Saxony. The 
twin burg of Koenigstein, which stands on a similar 
ruck, is impregnaj^e. The sides of the mountain are al- 
most perpendicular ; and the only access is by a draw- 
bridge impending over a fearful gulf. Thus fortified by 
nature, every effort to subdue the fi>rt has been unsuc- 
cessful; and Koenigstein remains the single virgin 
citadel of Germany. 

It is generally admitted that the character of the 
country in Saxon Switzerland, which is on the frontier 
of Bohemia, is unique. For many miles masses of sand- 
stone rise to a height of seven and eight hundred feet, 
assuming not the appearance of rocks, but that of the 
piUarsofsome vast fabric which time has worn into a 
variety of grotesque forms. The gorges between these 
are deep, narrow, smooth, and perpendicular. It seems 
as if they were the effect of little rivulets which flow- 
ing for ages have intersected the soft rock with length- 
ened furrows. The walls thus formed are themselves 
cleft itf pieces by some unknown agent, and their fear- 
fully dark and irregidar fissures, doomed to perpetual 
banishment, from the light of day, present recesses 
blabk, dreary, and terrific, to which some imaginative 
mind profanely affixed, and custom perpistuates, the 
name of Hell. Here, (m beds of sandstone, large masses 
of granite are found, which must have been projected 
from a distance of many milfss by some convulsion of 
nature. The species of rock is the same as that traced 
through the German provinces of Russia to the Scandi- 
navian mountains, and there is little doubt that these 
firagments have been detached from the grand dep6t on 
the opposite side of the Baltic 

One curiously shaped rock goes by the name of Kuh- 
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tfa^, or the cow-stall, from some ^mcied resdmblance 
to that animal, or from. a legend connected with the 
spot. A Saxon citizen once found himself on this emi- 
nence contemplating this panoramic view. The occa* 
Bion inspired him ; he sought a propitious muse ; and 
his prolific mind produced a sublime effusion, which 
translated runs thus : — 

I have seen it, 
I have seen it, 
I have seen the divine cow^stall ! 

The next visiter, struck with the absurdity of the lines, 
completed the stanza in a happier strain, writing under 
the above, 

I have read it, 

I have read it," 

There has been a calf in the cow-stall ! 

This specimen of vanity, with the severe castigation 
it received, remains a perpetual record on. the Kuhstall, 
to the amusement of travellers. 

It is interesting to observe the use of the word burg^ 
connected with a fortification, in Grermani as in almost 
all the Teutonic languages of Europe. In Arabic, the 
same term, with the alteration of a letter, Jbutj<, signifies 
primarily a bastion, and by extension any fortified place. 
This meaning has been retained by ail northern nations 
who have borrowed the word ; and we, with the rest, 
name our towns once fortified, burgs or boroughs. There 
are some, I know, who think we derive the word from 
the Greek purgoSf a citadel ; but this is less probable, 
because the Arabic etymology can be traced through 
another channel, which cannot by possibility be Grecian, 
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in all the southern countries of Europe. In Arabia, as 
throughout the east, the caravanaerait^ or resting places 
for travellers, are surrounded by walls, sometimes 
flanked with towers ; and each, is called Alhurj^ the for- 
tified or protected place. The Italians, borrowing the 
term, without sufficiently considering its definite mean- 
ing, apply it generaUy to all houses of accommodation 
for strangers ; hence their word Albergo, The French, 
who always change I between a and a consonant into if, 
as in the words aumonta^ autel,aiitre, and others, call an 
inn auberge. The Spaniards and Portuguese have like, 
wise made a similar application of the Arabic word, 
whose prefixed article decides its Saracenic origin. 

But with this digression I must conclude my letter. 
I had not intended so abruptly to quit Saxon Switzer. 
land for a tour through Europe and an excursion into 
Asia. However, as it is past midnight, and as I leave 
Saxony at an early hour in the morning, perhaps it is 
well that my train of thoughts has been thus inter- 
rupted. Otherwise I mi^t have detained you still 
longer in musings on the connection of our Saxon con- 
querors with this interesting country. 



25 
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, LETTER XVIf. 

Cuxhaven, 2dth October^ 1830. 

On the twentj.tbird instant I left Dreftden, where I 
had experienced mnch enjoyment, and arrived at an 
eariy hoar in the afternoon at Leipiig* The dtttanee 
it sixty miles. The roads through Saxony are particu- 
larly good ; and this jruns throngh a pietitresqae dis* 
triot, for the most part on the hanks of the £abew It is 
the season of Tintage, and the peasants are hosily en* 
gaged in robbing the hilly slopes of their msnljing doi- 
ters. In many parts the grapes are already gathered; 
in others, the vines still bend ever theur rich and par. 
pie pendants, yielding to the oonntiy the chsims of 
lUienish and Italian soenery. On the right, we left at 
some little distance the town of Wittenbui||;, consecrat- 
ed by the faith and works of our great reformer. Here, 
flrom the cell of an Augustine monk, issued the thunders 
of truth which shook the papal hierarchy; here, in the 
market place, the bull of excommunication committed 
to the flames proclaimed as irreconcileable the hostili- 
ties subsisting between the enemy and the defender of 
religious liberty ; and here repose the mortal remains of 
the German Boanerges and of his fi'iend the amiable 
Melancthon. 

We passed through MeisscQ, celebrated for its china 
manuflictory, its ancient mpnasterj and towermg stee- 
pie, and its romantic situation on the bank of the Elbe. 
This is the only town of note between Dresden and 
Leipzig. . N<miB of my companions in the fc^fte0-jMf<« 
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or diligence, talked French, and I should have been soli- 
tary in the midst of many, bat for a young student of 
the Leipzig university, who understood Latin. , As the 
public conveyance to Hamburg leaves Leipzig only 
twice a week, I was compelled to start again the follow- 
ing morning ; and the few remaining hours of daylight 
only sufficed to enable me to visit the two roost interest- 
Ing objects in the town ; the house where Luther dis- 
puted with Dr. Eck, and the spot where Poniatowski 
fell The former, situated in the public market place, 
is now occupied by a petty grocer, who was surprised 
at my visit, and stilt more at the interest his house ex- 
cited. It is singular that in a town where the champion 
of reformed fiiith is greatly venerated, the theatre of one 
of his most famous discussions should be so little known 
that a stranger has to hunt it out by tedious enquiries. 
You, doubtless, recollect the circumstances of P<»iia. 
towski*s death. When Napoleon, no longer able to 
maintain his position in Leipzig against the allied forces, 
resolved on flight, he ordered a bridge across the Elster 
to be blown up as soon as he was safoly landed on the 
other side. The foithiul Pole kept the Swedes at bay 
while his master fled ^ when, fc^wing with his division, 
he found the expected means of his escape destroyed. 
Closely pursued, he sought a spot where the river is 
narrow, and boldly leaped in. His charger gained the 
opposite bank, but not having strength to ascend its 
steep acclivity, fell backwards on the rider end involved 
him in its own destruction. The scene of this catas- 
trophe was the garden of a wealthy banker, Reuchenbach ; 
whose name, notwithstanding his fallen fortunes, it still 
retsCins. A simple stone erected on the spot from which 
he leaped bears the name, itself a sufficient eulogy, of 
Poniatowski. A few months since, in a distant Afric 
isle, I stood over a similar monument, which covers all 
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that was Napoleon. The coincidence was striking and 
touching. ^ Sic transit gloria mondi !** 

Leipzig is rather a good specimen of German towns. 
Some of the houses, very old and richly ornamented with 
carved wood-work, give a venerable air to the place. 
Others, handsomely built in more modem style, are lofty 
and not inelegant The town was crowded to excess, 
for an annual fidr had just bee)[^ held. It is the largest 
in Germany ; attended by representatives of the prindpal 
merchants from ail the chief cities of the continent, and 
even from London. 

Great traffic in books is carried on in Leipzig. A very 
expensive press, in which many English works are 
reprinted, has contributed more than the university to 
give literary edat to a town already famous as the site 
of a vast commercial fair, the scene of rdigious disputa- 
tion, and the arena of two bloody battles. The anniver- 
sary of that of 1813 was celebrated only five days berore 
my arrival It would have been gratifying to witness 
such a ftte in Germany ; especially, as I was present at 
the celebration of a similar festival in Holland, in com- 
memoration of another victory which despoiled the 
Corsican of his unrighteous honours. The first battle 
fought here was that of 1632, when Gustavus the Second 
of Sweden lost his life. The two occurred at a little vil- 
lage called Lutzen, near Leipzig. 

The road from Leipzig to Hamburg almost immediately 
enters Prussia. The first town through which we passed 
is Halle, distant twenty-four miles from Leipzig. It 
contains one of the seventeen universities of Grermany. 
The great physiologist Meckel has a professor's chair 
here. There is also an establishment, called ^L'institut 
do la Bible de Kanstein," which keeps twelve presses 
constantly at work in striking off impressions of the 
Bible ; and it is said to have printed three millions of 
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Biblet in the past century for cheap distribution to the 
poor. Whether this be really the case, or how, far the 
object of its first founder is answered in the present day, 
I could not accurately ascertain ; but I fear that object 
must be opposed by the spirit of rationalism which 
tinges with its deadly hue all the public seminaries of 
Germany. 

From Halle, passing through the duchy of Bemburg, 
we reached, afler a journey of forty-eight miles, the 
strong fortifications of Magdeburg, commanding the 
Elbe in a point which has often been the scene of political 
contention. This part of Grermany was formerly occu- 
pied by the Langobardi, or Longbeards, who afterwards 
founded the Lombard kingdom in Italy. 

We passed quickly through Magdeburg, the chief 
town of the duchy of that name, and made the best of 
our way over a dull, monotonous country, to Kletzke, a 
distance of seventy-five miles, where the diligence firom 
Berlin to Hamburg was waiting to carry us on ; the ewi' 
ducieur expecting that our number would not exceed 
three or fi>ur. Owing, however, to the recent fidr at 
Leipzig, the road was unusually firequented ; and, as we 
formed a party of seventeen, a number of small, dirty, 
crazy caltohes were hired to convey us to our joumey^s 
ond. 

Thirty-six miles beyond Kletzke, and just across the 
Prussian frontier, is Ludsvig8lust,the capital of the inde- 
pendent duchy of Mecklenburg. It is a beautiful little 
town, with a palace that would do honour to a more 
extensive principality. The character of the country in- 
dicated that we were npt far distant firom Holstein. The 
same barren sands, the same dull unvaried plains, and 
the same birds keeping watch on the house-top over a 
country which no one could plunder, reminded me of 
the^arly part of the highly interesting tour which is now 
26* 
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drawing to a close. Since these birds and this liind of 
country were last presented to my eye, I have travelled 
six thousand miles, and seen every kingdom of the North 
of Europe. The result has been much pleasure and a 
comparative restoration to health. Yet a return to my 
country, more loved and appreciated than ever, and to all 
the endearments of kindred ties and iriendship, is hailed * 
with delight, unalloyed by a single wish for fiirther wan- 
derings. 

Seven tedious Grerman miles carried us through the 
duchies of Mecklenburg and Lauenburg. During the 
greater part of this journey, especially in the duchy of 
Mecklenburg, we remarked larg^ boulders of rock, such 
as those to which I have already alluded as being strewed 
over the German provinces of Russia on the coast of the 
Baltic. They are to be found all over the great sandy 
plains in the north of Grermany. The king of Prussia is 
making roads through every part of his flat kingdom, 
with 'materials almost exclusively derived from boulders 
y^hich have travelled from the Scandinavian chain. On 
the side of the road where these large masses are broken 
up, one might form a collection comprehending a scries 
of minerals peculiar to Norway. The fact, that all the 
boulders are rounded, proves the distance they have 
travelled. 

The duchy of Lauenburg, belonging to Denmark, ex. 
tends to the very gates of the free city of Hamburg. We 
skirted the sandy Hanoverian dominions pf our king, as 
in the earlier part of the journey wo had bordered 6n 
those of his relation, the duke of Brunswick; and for 
many miles our route lay through silicious beds, rivalling 
in depth those of Hanover. The whole distance from 
Leipzig to Hamburg is about two hundred and fifty 
miles, which we accomplished in fifly-three hou^s, arriv- 
ing there on the morning of the 26th instant 
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Owing to bad roads and arrangements between the 
different petty states, which require frequent transfers 
from one diligence to another, and allow of places being 
secured only to "die frontier station, the journey involved 
both trouble and tedium. During the latter part great 
inconvenience was experienced by all the party who 
started from Leipzig ; fi>r, as I have mentioned, when we 
joined the Berlin diligence at Kletzke, we were placed 
under charge of the eonductewr from the Prussian capital. 
His complement being previously secured, we were 
stowed away in bye-wagena, or extra chaises, which are 
changed at every post-house. These are miserable con- 
veyances, admitting rain and wind on every side ; and 
the system gives rise to jgreat trouble and vexatious de- 
lays in the transfer of luggage and arrangement of pas- 
sengers. Unhappily for us, it rained the whole of the 
last night ; and one of our bye-wagena upsetting in a 
ditch and breaking the springs, its contents were distri- 
buted among the others, previously groaning under their 
load, to the sad increase of murmurers and murmurs. 
So much for little troubles of ephemeral importance, 
which afford a smile in the retrospect 

It was a singular coincidence that, of six who occupied 
the interior of the diligence from Leipzig, four talked 
English, and one of the other two spoke French, a 
tongue common to all except a solitary female, whose 
^wers were limited to the harsh and guttural, but com- 
prehensive language of Germany. Nearly all the party, 
seventeen in number, had some connection with the fiur 
in Leipzig. Most of them were merchants, or agents, 
who had been there to make sales and purchases. One 
was an obliging and intelligent young man, a native of 
Hamburg, who has resided eight years in London, con- 
ducting an extensive trade in furs, and travelled from 
England on purpose to attend the fair. He proved a 
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▼alnable fteqnisition on such a road. Amonftt otker 
thinfs, I was amused by his letting out one of the nues 
of his trade. Observing that he was inspecting the fur 
collar of my cloak, I asked him to what animal it had 
belonged. He said, ^ it is Siberian.*' I repeated my 
question. He answered, ** it is jennet*' Unacquainted 
with any animal of that name except the small $paniph 
horse, I asked, ^ what sort of animal is the jennet ?" He 
said ** carnivorous." ** How large ?*' "• About two feet 
long." •'Whatisit Uke? What are its habits ?". He 
hesitated ; th^i said he could scarcely tell. I remarked 
that I was surprised to hear the fur was jennet, since I 
had bought the skin at St Petersburg as that of a Siberian 
cat ^ Well, sir,*' he replied, and so it is : but I did not 
know yon were aware of it; and I thought you might 
not like to be told. English ladies wiDuld not wish to 
know that they wear cat's skin, so furriers always call it 
jennet !" 

Safely arrived at Hamburg, I was informed that an ex- 
tra steamer would start the following morning for Lon- 
don. Having visited the town before, 1 had no motive for 
delay; and accordingly secured a berth on the Attwood, 
bound for London direct Mr. Oppeijiheim, the well- 
infermed Hamburg merchant just alluded to, was my 
only compani(m in the great cabin; There were two pas« 
sengers before the mast It blew strongly from the west 
as we went down the Elbe, at the mouth of which we en- 
countered a gale which compeUed to throw out an anchor 
off Cuxhaven. Many ships were in a similar predicament, 
having been already detained three or feur days by a 
strong contrary wind; Every hour It blew harder and 
harder; and the motion of the vessel became so violent, 
that we requested the captain to put us on shore at that 
town, which he promised to do in the morning, if the , 
weather continued to arrest our progress. Since then 
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we haye been detained here. Yesterday the storm was 
very violent To-day it has abated a little; and this eve- 
ning we are told that if the present ibvourable ap- 
. pearances continue through the night, we may hope to 
start in the morning ; in which case I^may be the bearer 
of my own despatch. The captain is to hoist a flag as 
our summons. A boat is ready to take us on board ; and 
at break of day I shall anxiously look out for the signal — 

** As one who, long detained on foreign shores 
Pants to return." 

London^ Sd of Notember^ 1830. 
I little thought that the past would be so eventfUl a 
week. On Saturday morning, the expected signal ap- 
peared, And we went on board. The breeze was still very 
fresh, and the weather seemed portentous. We had 
scarcely cleared the last land-marks, when the wind blew 
harder from the west ; the angry sky loured in tempest, 
and our vessel groaned under the <soncusiuon of the waves. 
During the whole of that day and Sunday the storm in- 
creased. My companion was confined by sickness to his 
berth, which he scarcely quitted for four days. The mo- 
tion of the vessel was so viol^it that, not having gained 
my "sea-legs," I could hardly stand : and the quivering, 
or rotatory motion, peculiar to a steamer, made me suffer 
more uneasiness than I have before experienced at sea. 
Through Sunday night and Monday the gale conti- 
nued, the elements vieing with each other. The wind 
was furious, the sea white with the fbam of its own rage, 
and the billows roared, 

" Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf *ning clamours in the slippery shrouds." 
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On Mflttdny V the captaia Mid Uuit* nnleM the wind 
ohmfed, tke eocit woM not kft ns into any port; that 
witbont her engine the vesael eenid mot itand against tho 
ata»m; that we had acaroely made moie than one knot 
an honr with the wh<^ fi>ree of two fbrty-horse^wer eo- 
finee; that we had no other altematrre bnt to go back to 
Cozhaten : and that, if detained on the voyage^ we had 
net proviaiona lofficient for the crew. I haTO encoontered 
each galea in the Atkntic, that, in a sailing vessel in an 
open aea, with ptenty of fiiod, I fdioald not hafo tiionght 
the danger imminent But a steamer without sleam is 
unmanageable ; and provisions intended for a voyage of 
two days had abready been distributed into six scanty 
portiona. Our eaftain and his mate were alarmed, and 
the pasBongers coold net be insensible to their critical 
sitaation. On Ifenday morning, the wind veered round 
alittle ; a cireomataaoe which induced the c^itain to de- 
cide <m making direct for Tarmonth, or Lowestoff^ on the 
inhospitable coast of Norfolk : thongh witka slender hope 
ot reaching land, as it continued to Mow a gale from W. 
N. W. In tiie middle of the night, between Moi^y and 
Toesday, the wind suddenly died away. The lead waa 
heaved and soundings were found; we vrere under the lee 
of the British isles. The sea became calmer and cahner, 
and our vessel made progress at the rate of eight knots 
an hour. Yesterday forenoon we were off Harwich and 
late in the evening landed at Gravesend, because we had 
not sufficient coals to carry us to London. Had we been 
a fow miles farthor from calm water, we should in all pro- 
bability, have been loetl 

Thus the termination has been, if possible, more signal- 
ly blest than any other portion of my northern travels. 
Since leaving {kigland I have been " In joumeyings <^ 
ten, in perils of robbers, in perils in the city, in perils 
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in the wilderneas, and (now lastly) in perils in the sea.** 
The same gracious God has protected me in all, and 
brought me to the conclusion of a tour which affords 
scarcely less pleasure in retrospect than it did in duration. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS, 

PVBLZ8BX1) 

BY KEY ^BEDBLE, 

23 Minor Street. 



GREAT NATIONAIi WORK. 
E^^ Biddk have m course cfpubUeiUiotif 
A HISTORY OP THE INDIAN TRIBES OP 
NORTH AMERICA, with Biographical Sketch^ and 
Anecdotoa of the Priodpal Chiefii, Embellidied with 190 
Portraits, from the Indian Gallery in the Department of War 
at WashingUm. By Ccd. T. L. M'Kjbnnst. 

The public are aware that a most interesting and carious 
collection of Indian Portraits has' been maldng since 1821, 
by the Executive of the United States ; and that this collec 
tion forms a jfaHery m the Inchan department at Washings 
ton, numbermg at this time about one hundred and twen^ 
heads. The interest felt in this effort to preserve the like- 
nesses an^ costume of our aborigmes— a woric so Intimately 
connected with the nattffal history of Man, is indicated by 
the immense numbers of cittasens and ibreigners, vrbo 
visit the galleiy ; and the uniform admiration they express of 
its valuable and interesting duuracter. Believing the public 
will sustain the undertaJung, the underagned liave made 
arrangements for publishing this unique group. That no- 
thing might be lost, the aiie of most or the orig^l drawings 
have been preserved. The original ^awings, it may be pro- 
per to lemarlL, are prindpally by King, of Washington, from 
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fife; and will be Touched by Rsponsible names,* to hepafe^ 



An Emmij suited to sncb a woA^ and calenlated to throw 
a light upon the history of this interestiog people, will ao- 
eonpany the first numlier; and as materius' will authorize 
it. the remaining nnmbers will be interbreed with biogr»- 
pnical sketches, andanecdotee of the original, and with a vo- 
cabulaire. 

This part of the undertaking will be executed by Colonel 
If 'Kenney, of the Indian Deiiartment, whose long and &- 
miliar intercourse with our Indian relations, and travels over 
the country inhabited by most of the tribes, and personal know, 
ledjge of most of the originals, fit him peculiarly', for the task. 

The work will be com|^ed in twenty numbers — each 
number will contain six heads handsomely coloured. Terms 
of subscription, six dollars per number, payable in advance. 

The publishers avail themselves of the following flattering 
notice of this d«ngn, in a letter from Dr. Sparks, editor of 
the North American Review, to Col. M'Kenney. From » 

Sentleman so distinguished as Dr. Sparks, so well, and so 
eservedly appreciated for his high standing and attainments, 
his taste and sdenoe, and with such enlarged opportunities of 
judging of the importance of such a work, such a letter is 
very encouraging. 

<* Mt DBIB SIB, 

" I am heartily rejoiced to learn by your favour of ^e 22d 
instant, that there is so good a prospect for puhUsbing the 
portrait* of the red men. I do nut consider that I have any 
claim, growing out of our conversation, and, indeed, as my 
only motive was to be instrumental in bringing before the 
public, so rare and curious a collection, it is a double satis- 
faction for me to know, that the matter is in so good hands, 
and encourages hopes of entire success. In mv mind, the 
whole glory and value of the undertaking, will depend on 
the accuracy and beauty, with which the beads shall be exe- 
cuted, and the completeness of the costume. You must write 
all that is ^nown about the character and life of each person. 
Let us have a work worthy of the subject, and honourable 
W the nation, and just io the Indians. 

" Very sincerely your friend and obedient servant, 
(Signed) " Jarjsd Sparks." 

Tb. L. M^Kennet, EdCi. 

It is in reference to the fefegoing work that Peter S. Dii- 
ponceau, Esq., the enlightaned scholar and profound civilian, 
thus expresses himaelf: 
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•* Dear Sir, 

" PAi/ode/p^to, 25<A ilfay, 1831. 

'* I can not ezpre^ to you bow delighted I was, when I 
waa kindly shown by Col. Childs, the fac similies of the por- 
traits of some of our Indian Chiefs, which he has already 
prepared for yonr great and truly National work, and is such 
an one as would do honour to^be greatest sovereign of Eu- 
rope. It has oflen occurred to my mind, that such a work 
would have added much to the glory of the late Emperor 
Alexander, of Russia; and I yet wonder, that his friends did 
not suggest to him the idea of beginning a cabinet, or rather 
a museum of the no^uro/ histcvy of man, by ooUecting.either 
in wax figures, or in paintings, in an immense hail, or gal- 
lery,, exact likenesses, representing the shapes, colour, and 
features, as well as the various costumes of the numerous 
nations and tribes that inhabit his empire. I am glad he did 
not do it, and that our country will have the honour of laying 
the first foundation of an edince, which must sooner or later 
be erected -to the most important of all sciences, the know- 
ledge of our own 'species. . The day will come, I have no 
doubt, when by the exertions of patriots in republics like our 
own, and the munificence of monarchs in other countries, the 
philosopher will have it in his power to take a view at one 
glance of the different races of mankind, theit genera, spe- 
des and valrieties in well executed effigies, and thus to test 
the numerous theories to which differences have given rise. 

We are ffoing then to begin hy exhibiting the red race. 
Your knowledge of the Indian Tribes is not merely theoreti- 
cal; you have lived among them, and have had the means of 
becoming familiar with their habits, manners, and customs, 
as well as of th^ir languages, therefore the historical part of 
this undertaking could not be confided to better hands. 

" The aborigines of the United. States will soon disappear 
from the face of the earth. I am unwilling to dwell upon 
this topic, so dii^raceful to the white race — to the Christian 
race to which l belong—one consolation only remains. 
By means of this great work, the effigies of those former 
lords of the American soil, will at least after their destruo 
tion, serve the purposes of philosophy and science, as the 
bodies of murdered men in the hands of the surgeon, serve 
those of humanity.. . . ^ 

" I am, respectfully, your friend 
and servant, 
" Peter S. Duponcbau. 

"Thomas L. McEsnnst^ Ebu." 
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AN ADDRESS TO f HE YOUNG, ON THE IM- 
PORTANCE OP RELIGION. By John Poster, vol- 
that of Essayi on Decision of Character^ &c. 

This is a flood publication, wdl conceived and admirably 
executed, full of important troths and beautifuDy enfinced. 

Our readen know, or ought to know John Poster, the A«- 
thor of "Esfwys on Dedsion of Character," oos or the best 
writers that £jig1and has raoduoed, suited to be oonpaied in 
many things ^^th Robert Hall, he needs no higher ucaiss.— 
U. S. Gazette. 

This work comprises a series of eloonent and affectionate 
exhortations, which, if carefuHr attended to, win make wise 
and good men of an who lay tnem to heart, and enieayour 
to ai»ord with them in Hfe and conversation. The author 
has acquired gssat celebrity by his fbrmer writings.— iSii^ur- 
day Courier. 

We are not going to hold a roshrligfat up to a book of John 
Foiiei^9^ bnt cnly mean to tell what is its intent. It is an 
awakemng appeal to youth of the refined and educated soft, 
upon the subject of thei^ perMnal religion. There can be no 
doubt as to its currency. — The PreSfyterian, 

John Poster is allowed by men of all parties, political and 
religious, to be one oi the most original and vigorous tlnnk- 
ers of the age. Hb well tried talents, his known ficeedom 
fiom cant and fitnatidsm. And the importance of the sub- 
ject discussed, strongly commend this Aick to the attention 
of that interesting dass to whom it is addressed. All his 
writings are worthy of carefUl and repeated perusal; but his 
essay on " Dedsion of Character** and this '^ Address to the 
Young/' should be the companions of all young persons who 
are desirous oi intellectual and moral improvement. 

Poster's Address to the' Young.— Perhaps no reli- 
gious hock has issued firom the American press which 
commanded more general and abundant patronage than 
one firom the nen of the Rev. Jared Wateibuiy, called 
" Advice to a Young Christian." Aside from its mtrinsic 
excellence, it was rendered valuable bv the fiict that it was 
exactly adapted to a particular da$$ qf society; and aH who 
wish to make an impression upon that class, waf apprwed 
by its very title that it was desiflned to be subservient to such 
a purpose. A work of precisely such a character from the 
pen ot the celebrated Poster, and designed toqperate upon a 
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^3iffereiit ckss of persons, will be found in the one of which 
the caption of this article is the title-page. The name of its 
Author win mipersede the necesaity for all eulogium to those 
who haye not read it, and to those who have, the book will 
abundantly commend itself. Permit me to direct to it the 
attention of such of your readers as pay have carelese young 
firiends, into whose hands they would desire to place a so- 
lemn, affectionate, and fervent appeal on the indispensable 
necessity of religion, k is just published by Key and Bid- 
die, of this eity, and can, I presume, be procured at any of 
the book-stores. May the great Head of the Chupch make 
it instrumental in the conversion of many souls. — Episcopal 
Recorder, 

A MOTHER'S FIRST THOITHGTS. fey the au- 

thpr of "Faith's Telescope." 

lliis is a brief miniature, from an Edinburgh edition. 
Its aim is to furnish religions Meditationa, Prayers^ and 
VeootUmal Poetry for jiioua 'mothera. It i^ most highly 
commended in the Edinburgh Presbyterian Review, and in 
the Christian Advocate. The author, ^ho is a Lady ef 
Scotland, unites ja deep knowledge of Mund theology, with 
no ordinary talent for sacred poetry.— 7%c Presbyterian, 

*«A Mother's First Thoughts," is, a Kttle work of great 
merit. It breathes a spirit of pure and fervent piety, and 
abounds in sound ahd salutary instruction. It cont^ns also 
some excellent ipoetiy. ^-Satutday Courier. 

A Mother's First Thouffhtsi By the niithor ^s£ " Faith's 
Telescope," 12 mo. p. 2S3. Key, & Biddle, Philadelphia, 
1833. A neat pock^ edition which will commend itself to 
all parents who have the right direction of the minds df their 
children at heart. It is defeated to religious mothers, " and 
may He," says the author, " who alone can, render it, in 
some degree, conducive to their edification.''— Joumo/ qf 
Belles Isettrea. 

BRIDGE'S ALGEBRA, 12 mo. In this work the 
hitherto abstract and diOicuIt science of Algebra is simplified 
and illustrated so as to be attainable by the younger class of 
learners, and by those who have not the aid of a teacher. It 
is already introduced into the University of Pennsylvania, tX 
Philftdelfhia; and ithr Western Uaiv^Duty at Pit<sbui;gh 
♦ I 
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It is also the text tiook of Gummere's School al Bnrfingtoo, 

and «f a great number of the best sehools throoghoiit the 

United States. It is equally adapted to conunon schools a^ 

colleges. 

Messrs. Kbt & Biddlb ha^ published in a veiyneat form, 
the 1st American, from the 6th London Edition of Brides 
Algebra $ a treatise, which from a cursocj examination, w« 
think superior to anj of the ti^xt books now in use, for peispi- 
euity^ simplicity of method, and adaptation to the comprehen- 
sion of leurners. It contains seteial chapters on Logarithms 
and the sulijects connected thereto, which, though interesting 
and important, are not usually appended to works on the 
subject.*— /Vedmc^6ur^ PtditicM Arena. 

The publbhers takie great pleasure in presenting the ac- 
companying o^nnion of Profesor Adrain, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who has introduced the y^atk into that 
Institution. 

UnivenUi/ of Penmyhania, JUbrcASO, 1833. 
Gentlemen — 

In compUancei with your request, that I would give 

fou my opinion respecting your edition of Bridge's Algeprsi 
beg leave to say, that we work appears to me to be w^ 
ada^ed to the instruction of students, l^he arrangement of 
the several parte of the science is judicious, and the exam- 
ples are numerous and well selected. 

Yours respeotfolly, 

ROBERT ADRAIN. 

Philadelphia, Match 1th, 1833. 
Bridge's Algebra is the text howL in the school under nonr 
care; uid I am better pleased with it than with any whicQ 
I have heretofore used. 

The author is very dear in his explanations, and system- 
atic in his arrangement, and has succeeded in rendering a 
eomparatively abstruse branch of science^ an agreeable and 
interesting exercise both to pupil and teacher. 

JOHN FROST. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY, is pubKshed iem!. 
moQthly. The first number was issued im the first daj of 
May. 

The design of the work is to publish, 

1. The most valuable Religious and Literary works which 
appear irom the English press. Jn selecting firom the former 
class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided \ firom the latter, 
such only will be chosen as Ohristiaas may with propriety 
circulate, 

2. Translations of valuable works from the ContiDental 
press : and occasionally original productions of Amerkan 
writers. 

3. Standard works which may be out of print; and se- 
lections from such as are accessible to but few. 

4. Brief reviews of such books as do not fall within the 
plan of this work ; so that the reader may be enabled to be- 
come speedily acquainted with most of the publications of the 
day, imd to form, in some measure, an estimate of their value. 

The editors are pledged to favor no religions, mueh less 
any political party; but to act on those great principles in 
which all Evangelical Christians agree. The degree ot 
confidence which may be reposed in their faithfulness and 
ability will be learned firom the attestations of the (fistinguished 
individuab given bebw. 

The publishers have made arrangements to receive from 
Europe copies of all poplar works sqitable for this pubhcar 
tion, as soon as they are issued firom the pifess, and will be 
ehabled on the above plan, to furnish, by course of mail, the 
most distant subscribers with their copies before the same 
book could be procured even in our cities, through the usual 
method of publication. 

The Christian Lib^art is pnblidied semi-monthly, on 
fine paper, with a fair type, for ^ve dollars a year. Each 
number will contain forty-eight extra-imperial or double me- 
dium octavo pages, in double column. The woA will thus 
form two volumes of 576 pages each ; an amount of matter 
c^ual to MtWy vuhunes 19mo, of 1K4 piges each. T^he 
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xmf^ piioe of such koines is from 50. jto 75 eenti; on the 
plan of thifl pubficatbn, subecriben will teethe them aft 
16 1-2 cents each. 

The Postage on the Chriflttan libiary IB 1 1-2 ctf. per 9heet 
under 100 miks, over that distance 2 1-2 c^nts. 

Terms. — ^Five dollan per annum, in advance, or six dollan 
at the end of the year. 

THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER.— K. A B.^aJsopab- 
fish the London Christian Observer ; same site and style as 
Christian Library ; subscription, $ 1 25 per annum, in ad- 
vance, or $ 1 50 if paid at the end of the year. The Ob- 
server and Library mil be securely wraf^ped and mailed, so as 
to go to any part of the country. (The Observer has cost 
heretofore $6 per annum.) 

The LiBRART &, Observer are recommended in the high- 
est terms by the following distinguished gentlemen : — 

G. T. Bedell, D. D., Thomas M'Auley, D. D. L. L. D., 
Thomas Skinner, D. D., A. Nettleton, Author of Village 
Hymns, WilUam T. Brantley, D. D., W. D. Snodgrass, D. 
D., G. R. Livingston, D. D., Stephen H. Tyug, D. D., A. 
Alexander, D. D., Rev. Charles Hodge, A. M., Rev. J. L. 
Dagg, Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Samuel Miller, D. D., James 
Camahan, D. D., Rev. J. Maclean, A. M., Rev. Albeit B. 
Dod, A. M., Chas. P. M*Ilvaine, D. D. John Breckenridge, 
A. M., W. C. Brownlee, D. D., Rev. G. W. Ridgel^, A. M., 
Rev. Charles H. Alder, A. M., Cornelius D. Westbrooke, 
D. D., James Milnor, D. D., M. Eastbium, A. M., Q. 
Spring, D. D., W. W. Phillips, D. D., Samuel H. Cox, D. 
D., R. M'Caitee, D. D., J. M. Matthews, D. D. 
^ If the first number, which we have received, is a fair spe- 
cimen of the work, we are prepared to speak ot it in terms of 
the hiffhest commendation. It contains the whole of the 
life of Robert Had, by Dr. Gn^ry, and his character by 
Mr. Foster. We confess that we have shared in the alarm 
of many good people at the multiplication of books. We 
have been anxious to see " to what this would grow.** We 
have &k alarm for the healthiness and vicour of the pdblie 
mind. Such constant stuffing, such gorging with book% — 
•luely, thought we^ wesbaU hav^ a geMatioaof meBtald^ 
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pepcict. or al the ))e0tof bk)ated,pot-lMUied«DieaNi^ 
of the hale, racy, weU-proportkmed minda or a former age. 
We have had a feeling of abeoliite deapair, aawe baire Doram- 
Iralated the choked alales of a modem book-etore, and ha^e 
folt that we needed Viigil'a 

"Centum linguae, centumque OKa," 

with ^ hundred hands of Briareua, if we ever expected to 
read and handle the myriada of new books. But we aie 
cored of such feelings. We are glad to see a new book, if it 
be a good one. And we rejoice at every new expedient to 
make them as cheap as possible. Every good book will have 
a drcle of patrons and readers, even if we can not read it, 
and there wiM be more good done on the whole, than by a 
smaller number of books. Beaidea, the only way to meet the 
armies of infidel and Uc^Hious books, is to array agakMt 
them an eqaal number of good books. The book Biania 
which has seized the pubiie, most be satisfied in some way; 
and if there are not good bodes enough, and that too in the 
newest and most popular style, to fill the social and drcuiat- 
ing libraries, and give oceiqmtion to the milbonB of active 
minds in the country, their place vrill be filled by each books 
as the novels of Bulwer, and thepoemsof Byron and SheUjr 
and Moore. Mesiws. Key and Biddle, if they execute their 
plan as they have promised and begun, vnll deserve the thanks, 
and receive the patronage of i& community. — Journal tf 
Bumdnxty, 

The first part of Vol. 1, ef this periodical is before us. It 
is made up of a most interesting Memoir of the eloquent di- 
vine, Robert HaU, and the comniBncement of a History of the 
Reformed lleligion in France. ' It would really seem that 
knowledge is atout to be brought to every man^ door, how- 
ever disUnt, and served up to him in toe most agraeable 
forms for a mere trifle. — Commercial Htrald, 

We have received the first number of the Christian Li- 
brary, Which contains an intensely interesting Memoir of 
Robert Hail, by CHyntbus GhcegoiY. The inSdents of the 
Me of such a man, m the hands of such a writer, could not 
be otherwise than captivating. — Fh-ederickiburg Arena, 

Judging fipom Uie plan of the work, and alsp fiom the 
number before us, we believe it well cakulated to disseminate 
the light of the gospel, and we think that every Christian's 
library would be enricbed by it. We would puticularly re- 
commend it to die miniateiKtf oiir chuiefa, who,fi(om their 
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HlPfttion, being looked in^he " fax wert," have not an oppoF- 
tunity of procuring the maDy valuable books which are issu- 
ing fifom the press in Eincne and miJcUe and eastern states. 
B^ subscribing for this work, in a few years, for a comparative 
tnfle, they may possess sb extensive and valuable religions 
library, oalcoktM to impart to them useful and important in- 
formation, which is above all price; and id give them a per- 
fect knowledge of what is now doing for the extension of the 
Redeemer's kingdom throughout the world, and consequently, 
to keep them up with the spiiit and improvements of the 
age. — Na9hvitte Revivalist. 

The Christian Library, of which Messrs. Ebt & Biddle, 
of Minor street, have just published the first part, is a work 
which will command the respect and patronage of all profesa- 
ors of reUgion, irrespective of .sects. The Library is con- 
ducted widi a free, judicious spirit of aelection; and if the 
first number, may be deemed a fair specimen, will abound 
vnth instructive tales and useful matter. In so good a cause, 
the publishers deserve the hearty good will of those for 
whom they will furnish, at a price singularly reasonable, a 
large amount of most valuable information, on the most im- 
portant of all subjects. — Philadelphia Gazette, 

We beg leave to inform our country friends that the Chrie- 
tian Library continues to deserve the approbation, and to de- 
mand the patronage of the religious and moral public. — 
American Sentinel. 

The i^an of the Christian Library has met the decided 
approbation of the Clergy cf various denominations, and as 
the selections made for it will be exempt from all tincture of 
sectarianism, we think it can not &il to ne acceptable to Chris- 
tians of the di&rent persuasions. — Berks ^ Schuylkill 
Journal. 

The first number of the Christian Library contains the 
Memoir of that interesting divine, Robert Hall, and is well 
executed. It will unquestionably prove a valuable work. — 
Baptist Mission 4* iEtome Repository Record. 

The 3d part of vol. I. is before us, in which we are elad 
to find a beginning of the life of Cowper, by Taylor. This 
life, alone, M wotui more than a year s subscription.— Cotii- 
mercial Herald. - "^ 

The Christian Lorart.— We have just lec^ved the 
fixBt number of this truly valu^blo publiealion. Prom the 
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proiq[>ect(is, ftnd idcommendadons whicli we had seen, we 
were priepared to think hiffbly of the work, but the appear^ 
ancepf tlie first number far exceeds oar expectations. It 
contains the Memoir of Rev. Robert HaU^ by Dr. Gregory, 
and commences avah^able work on the "Reformation in 
France,'' by the Rev. Edward 3medley, of Cambridge, 
England. In the cheapness, and solid value of its materi^, 
this work promises to surpass ever^ thing of the kind hith- 
erto published. It is truly gratifying to see the periodical 
Press so efficiently employ^ in disseminating substantial 
religious knowledge, instead of tl^ light trash and worse 
than useless fictions with which it has been hitherto bur- 
dened. 

^ We are in earnest in commending this publication, and 
sincerely hope that among idl Chrititian people, it will utterly 
supplant the whole tribe of periodical bot^, romances and 
the like. 

Anoone the roan;|r recommendations to this work, the 
Episcopafians^f Omo will notice that of our diocesan ex- 
pressed in no very measured terms. — Gambler Observer, 

Christian Library. — The style and appearance, and, we 
mapr add, the contents of the first number, which we have 
before us, can not fail to meet the approbation of Evangelical 
Christians of every denomination. — Southern Religious 
Telegi^aph, 

Those who have leisure for extensive reading, and are de- 
termined to procure valuable works as they appear, will not 
frudge nine or ten cents per month to have such a yoluBoe 
rought to their door. Tne mail is much more usefully em- 
ployed in conveying the means of solid reading, than la the 
transportation of such trash as abounds in political papers 
and electioneering pamphlets. Papers and periodicals of 
this description are doing much to reform the public taste. 
The first number will furnbh the reader with Dr. Gregory's 
Memoir of Hall.^-Zton'« Advocate^ {Portland.) 

From the spedmen before us we consider the Christian 
Library a very cheap and valuable work. — Christian Senti- 
nel, 

We anticipate a useful auxiliary to Christianity in this 
publication, and wish it much BOce&sa.-^Christian ^Gitar^ 
dian, . 
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PHILOSOPHY OF A FUTU&E STATE. 
I^ILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

Bt Thomas Dick. 
PhUadOpkia, Bty #> Biddle. 

In the fint of Uie works whose titles head this articleL 
Mr. Dick has sodeavooredto proive, that man is an immortal 
being. His azguments are drawn from various sources, and 
he has judidoiisly svailed himsdf of the recent discoveries 
m sdeDoe, in illustrating the connexion of intellectual im- 
provement, with the state of future existence. 

Mr.DfeklMsdMBtijvdintliis work, coMMsmWe extent 
of kflDwledge^ and the iBdostiT ma ni fe s ted m coMecting and 
•rranfftiiff ms nomeiDtis and uivemified matrrisls, wiUmeet 
with the decided approbatkm of every intelligent Christian. 

The JPkibmphf ^ BUifHon is a praduction of bo less 
vihiethan the pf«oediB|, it isan attempt 1^ the plow and 
indefiitigable airthor, to dhistoate the moral being^the uni- 
verse, and to delineate the obligations of man to God^rto 
show how reasonable and excellent the precepts ofrevealed reli- 
flion are, and how well tbcry are adapted to the condition of man, 
now certainly thehr practical adoption is producdve of peace 
and joj, and how oright under all circumstances are the 
hopes, and soothing the consolations of the Christian. It is 
an eipeHent book, and may be read with advantage, by all 
•sets of Christians. ' 

The QirUHan PhtlOMpAer, which next claims our atten- 
tlon, is to the philoaophic inouirer more interesting than 
either of the preoed^ag two. It is a udentific investigation 
into the existence andattributes of a great f^tt cause, and 
the author has evidently come to his subjebt well prepared, 
securely assuied, and ready to give a reasonable answer to 
the sctotical questioner for the hope that is within him. The 
author has successfully combated the ridiculous ideas of those 
MaloQs bot^ ignorant christians who reie6t all human know- 
ledse as vain and useless. He has shown that the study 
and oontemfilation of the laws of the natural world, devate 
the mind in its oonoeptbns of the power, wisdom and good- 
ness of God, and that every advance In knowledge, every 
disoeveiy in science, tends te eonfirm our fidth, exalt our 
views and refine our dispositions, and thus improve us in 
moral and religioos feefings and pnndpleB. 

Bir. Dick very jusyy dbsenee that **the vam who would 
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dlMitdtlie«ilbfteeftlwlraiii«ii intdlect) uid tlie tdMee of 
Nfttuie fipoBi Rdi{^, fon w to thaX He who is the an^or 
of human ledemption la w^-the C^refitor and ^vernor of 
the whde system of the material universe—that it is one end 
of (hat mond lenovition which the QimptA eflfiscts, to qualify 
us Ibr oontempUtinff aright (he disfdays of Divine Perfection 
which thS works of creation^exhimt, that the visible works 
of QoA toe the prindpal medium by which he displays the 
tkttribvtes of this nature to intelligent beings— that the study 
and contemplation of these works employ the faculties of in- 



▼elation to iUustrate th^ operations of Providence, and the 
agency ofGod in the fimnationaad pi e eeiva tioB of all things — 
and that theacriptures aire AiU of suhlime descriptions of the 
▼isible creation, and of interesting references to the various ob- 
jects which adorn the sceneryof nature. In these opinions we 
iHtlrelT concur, and #e are oeitain that evei^ Miever in tbe 
Gospel of Christ, will have hii soul expanded, his energies 
awakg;ied, and all his fkculties and powers enlarged bv in- 
Ins tiga ting the laws uf the Umveise. Qnd is every wfaens 
we perceive his wisdom in the oiganization of a man, and 
a tree; everjr animal on earth, all objects in nature, organized 
^ nnorgamied, exhibit the power, the skill; and thebenevo- 
lenoe of the CTMtor. 

Mr. Dick's book contains many important ftcts in relation 
lo the laws of matter and motion, illustrated by familiar ex- 
positions, and wen adapted to the comprehension of the gen- 
eral leaoer. We hav6 rardy perused a work with more 
pleasure and profit, md vre are confident that it w31 prove 
a viduable and usejful addidon to every &mily library. To 
the yo^ms divine just commencing his mtnisterial kMurs, it 
Wfll be of mudi benefit, it vrill supply him with topics for ex- 
emplifieation, upon which he cah expat^te with the fervour 
and doquenoe of genius, and aH the enthusiasm of a finer, 
b«t rataenal and ardent Christikn. 

In disi^sslng these productions of Mr. Dick, we cordiaUy 
commend them to the attention of our readers. 

EXAMPLE; OR FAMILY SCENES.— This is one 
of those usefbl and truly mond* publications which can not 
ikil to be read with delight by the youth of both sexes, who. 
as their hearts expand, and they advance in years; have need 
of some instructor to point out the path they should, fellow 
Ibr their fbture happiness. The author has been triumphantly 
S 
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■aeeenrfnl in attainiiw Omm kndaMe objecto in tfaii intend 
tii« publication.'' Weekfy T^imes, 

The form of a domeitie storj ii here jndicioiisly adeetod 
lor importing a purity of religiout feeling to juvenile readers; 
and tb« purpose as ftmy answered. Adults may also read this 
interesting Tolume with much benefit. VniUd E^ngdom. 

FOX'S BOOK OF MARTYRS. A Universal His- 
tory of Cliristian Martyrdom, from the Birth of our Blessed 
Saviour to the latest Periods of Persecution. Originally onn- 
posed by the Rev. John Fox, A. M., and now corrected 
throughout; with copious and important additions relative to 
the Recent Persecutions in the south of France. In 3 vols. 
8vo., beautifully printed on fine and lemaifcably strong pa- 
per. Being the only oomfdete and unmutilated edition oC 
this wofk ever presented to the American Public. Embel- 
fished with a Portrait of the venerable Fox, and Sixty En- 
graving* illustrative of the sofifering Blartyrs in aU ages of 
the world. 

" We commend the eilterprise of the publishers^ which has 
induced them to incur the heavy expense requisite fbr the pn>- 
dttction of this costly and elegant book. They have theiefa^ 
rendered a service to the cause of true Christianity; and we 
can not doubt that tbev will meet with ample remuneration 
in the approbation of toe public. An additional recommen- 
dation is furnished in the extreme Ibwness of the price, 
thereby rendering the book accessible to the pocket of every 
class of Christians. It is a work of intense interest; and 
whether as a volume of Ecclesiastical Historv, or for occa- 
sional perusaL richly merits a place on the shelves of every 
family ubraiy.'' ChritHan Adtioeate. 

GUY ON ASTRONOMY, AND AN ABRIDGE- 

MENT OF KEITH ON THE GLOBES, 2 volumes 

in 1, 18mo. ^ 

A school book of this sort has Ions been a desideratum in. 
our seminaries. It comprises a popuwr Treatise on Astrono- 
my; together with the admirably dear definitions, and nearly 
all the problems of Keith. The whole is contained in a neat 
volume, and afibrded at a very low price. The publishers 
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^roald particularly call the attention of parents and teachers 
to the above work. ' - 

HISTORY OP THE UNITED STATES, in 1 vol. 

ISmo, 6t Thomas Hirotis. Embellished with a great 

number of beautiful wood cuts. 

' The publishers announce this work with the hightest feel- 
ingsof satis&ctioH. The three olijects they have had in view 
are cheapnew, .beauty of embeUishment, and novelty of mat- 
ter, combined with accuracy of research. The name of the 
author (who is already favourably known by several previous 
works for schools) is a sufficient guarantee of the manner in 
which this book will be executed. It will not be uninteresting 
to state that the sources from which some of the materials m 
this school book 'kre derived, are inaccessible to any except 
the present writer^ whose business it has also been to attempt 
the attainment of that which has hitherto been overlooked, 
as of no importance, vis: elegance of style, which may in- 
terest at the same time that it will aid in fi>nning the taste of 
the youthful reader. 

A HARMONY OF THE POUR GOSPELS. 
Founded on the Arratigement of the Harmonia Evangelica, 
by the Rev. Edward Greswell. With the Practical Reflec- 
tions of Dr. DoHdr'idge. Designed for the uee of Familiee 
and SchooUf and for Private Edifieation, By the Rev. 
E. Bickersteth, Rector of Wolton, Herto." 

A beai|tifiil duodecimo of about lour hundred pages ^ and 
one of the best books which has appeared for many years, 
with respect to personal and domestic edification. It is next 
to impossible to read the ordinary Harmonies. The current 
<^ the narrative is broken by constant interruptions. In this, 
we have in convenient sectbns, the four Gospel histories, 
made up into one, in i>roper order, in the words of the com- 
mon English translation. The devotional notes of Dodd- 
ridge are better than any we have seen for reading in the 
closet or at family worship. The name of Btekerateth^ prei> 
fixed to a book, is enough to show that it is written simply to 
serve the cause of Christ Tlie Presbyterian. 

Messrs. Key & Biddleof this city, have published abeautiful 
edtionof a popular Harmony of the Four Gospels. A bookgiv- 
ing a connected and chronological view of the History ofour 
Saviour, without an array of critical apparatus which is useless 
And lepokive to the common reader, has long been a desider* 
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atom in ov rdunoot Kten^^ It in nowwippliad by th> 
laboan of Mr. Bickenteth, who b well known as an abfe^ 
iudicioof and puma writer. Each section of the text is fol- 
lowed by brief practical reflections, fipom the pen of Dr. 
Doddridge. The Tohune is weU adapted to the purposes lor 
which it was deugned by the author. — " The use of fiunilies 
and schools, and tor prirate edification.'' PkUa. Gaz, 

The rdigrcos oottMnunihr wifl take delight in reading a 
woriL kMt publMhed, entitisd "A Harmeny of the Foot 
Qsspels." Scarcely any thing has so nraehpoBied a certain 
order of minds, as the apparent disa g reement of parts of te 
Now Testament Nctfaiitf so mnch weakens Christian 
iHth as an impresiion of this sort^— whBit nothing Isads 
mote diiectly to confirm and strengthen it, than en£oee of 
tho entire oneness^ and harmony of the <3ospels. — Csmu 
Borald. 

THE HUMOURIST'S OWN BOOK. A cabinet of 
otiginal aad sskieted anecdotes^ bon mots, sportsof iancy, amd 
traits of character; intended to ftimidi occasion ftr reflec- 
tion as weQ as mirth. By the author of the Young Man's 
Own Book, &c. 

It is goodtebepleaeed; and the book which can chase a 
eare, or enliven a brow, piovided it be pore, is worthy of 
honest recommendation. Sooh is the character of the volume 
entitled The Ihtmo^rUt'9 €)wn Book, recently published 
by MssMs. Key and fikldle. The work m made of sood 
things, carefully cttHed; and the manwhocan ranoverUiem 
all, without a laugh or a earile, is fit Imt treaaoat.— PiUlto. 
GagtUe. 

Ha! ye roerr^ dogs, If you want to shake your sides with 
laughter buy this book, fi>r here yon have the most defightfiil 
and varied collection of bon mots, anecdotes, Ac, raat we 
have ever seen. — And jre ! ye! mebincholie, hypochondriacal 
beings, whose countenancea are always demure— imagina* 
tbns always gloomy, and whose risible inusdes are never 



excited to a smile, to say nothhig^ of a laugh, get the book, 
and your souls vnll be gladdened vrith jov— your hearts will 
swell with nqpture, and if you don't hM your sides ticht. 
yoall run the risk of bursting them with laughter. 



It is a charming little worl^ and the collections have been 
made with much care and judgment. — Saiurdaf Courier. 

Mesan. Key d^ Bidifle have piiUUied a neat little foliUBe 
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•BkiUed, The Hamooriflt'e Own Book. It is a fiMit of &t 
iimfft^^ United. States GaztUt, 

This is a neat volume of original and selected anecdotes, 
bon mots, &c The? afe well cihosen, and in erer^ rasp^ 
unexcepCionaMe, fit lor the perasal of the most dehcate and 
fastidious. — BaU. American and Com. Advertiser. 

THE HAPPINESS OP THE BLESSED^ consid- 
ered as to the particulars of their state} their recognition of 
each other in that state; and its difference of degrees. To 
which are added, Musings on the Church and her services. 
By Richard Mant, D. D. M R. I. A. Lord Bidiop of Down 
and Connor. 

The des^n of the Rev. author in this production, is to 
adduce from scriptural authority, the most satisfactory evir 
dence, of the happiness and joy of those who by faith rollow 
Christ, and who in the exercise of Chosd virtues required by 
the Grospel, are emphatically denominated the children ra 
Qod. The author has touched upon several topics connected 
with the subject, which must afford much consolation to the 
Christian, who from the very nature of his organization, is 
liable to doubts and fearful forebodings as to the state of his 
heart and the grounds of his faith. 

Christian hope, confidence, and charity, are stamped upon 
ever^ P&^Ot and the writer deserves well of the Christian 
inquirer, Tor the industry which he has displayed in collecting 
and arranging so many miportant and valuable arffuments in 
fitvour of the clorious and resplendent state of the uithful and 
humble disciple of Jesus. 

In this world, mankind have need of consolation— of the 
cup of sorrow all must drink — happiness is a phantom, a 
meteor, beautiful and bright, always alluring us by its glow — 
fi>rever within our reach, but eternallv eluding our grasp- 
but this state of ttnngs was designed by our Creator for our 
benefit— it was intended to withdraw our affections from the 
shadowy and unsubstantial pleasures of the worid, to the 
Father of ail in Heaven, and to pepAre by discipline^ and zeal, 
lor a state, beyond the grave, or felicity, which eye hath not 
seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive of To our readers we cheerfiilly 
commend this delightful volume, confident that by its perusal 
the faith of the doubtful will be confirmed, and the aoticipa- 
tivehopeof the oonfident increased. Christian's Magazine. 
^* 
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We take the eeriieel eppof t ui ri ty of introdoctng to our 
iMdehi this excellent little book, to ^diich the deeply iDtercst- 
iog nature of the rabject and the wdl eanied veiibtatiDn of 
the Right Rev. author will eecore no inconsideraMe portkni 
oTattention. The vaat importance of the topics herein treated, 
and the valuable pract^ effodM they may asiist in pcododBg, 
induce us to call thue earlv the public attention to a work, 
small indeed in size, but which is calculated not a little to in- 
Ibrm dQ euidid and serious inquirers into a subject hitheito 
involved in much obscurity, but not a little elucidated by tha 
present author. — Gentleman* s Magazine. 

All which ate entitled to much commendation, as tendii^ 
to familiarae the young student with the exact phraseology 
of the New Testament, and calculated to recall it, in as 
agreeable way, to the memory of the more advanced Scho- 
lar.— Lir. Gazette, 

It possesses much substantive merit, and is the best Key 
to Chronology of the Qospel History we have met with.-— 
Atkemeum* 

^ We have looked over, with ffreat pleasure, a neat little 
volume of 18^ pages, just published by Key & Biddle, of thii 
City, bearing the title of <^ The Happiness of the Blessed." 
It is divided Into four cfaapterr, and these chajitets into see* 
tions*-each sectbn being confined to the particular sulked 
designated in it. We are much pleased with the en^ 
work— but more narticularly with the discuseion on the 
probability of th^ blessed recognizing each other, in the hea- 
venly world. Cowper, the poet, we remember, reasons in ft 
eoume of his letters most denffh^Hy on the suHect. 

we cordially recommend this little work. Bishop Msnt^ 
the author, has opened a spring in it. whence pure ana 
wholesome waters will long flow, to refresl^ iqtd benefit the 
world. — Commercial BercUd. 

The Happiness of the BIcMed. by Dr Mant, Bishop ef 
Down and Connor.— Published by Key A Biddle. Tlus 
work is got up with the usual elegMice of those enterprisinf 
puUishera. It is a work of considerable vMtapbyaifial re- 
search; is written in a style of animated piety ; and whether 
to the professing Christian or the geocnl leader, wiU readily 
repay a perusal.— i?a% ChroniJe, 

JOURNAL OF A NOBLEMAN— Bemg a narrstivf 

of his residence at Vienna, during Coi^wmi. 

The author is quite iqphited in hk rnaaiki on eecnr- 
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-reneef, and his ikdches of chavacter are pietufesque and 
amusing. We commend this volume to'our leaden as a very 
eotertatntng inioducUoii. — Dailjf Intelligencer. 

^ We presume no one could take up this little volume and 
dip into it, without feeling regret at beinffohliged hy any 
eause to put it down before it was read. The style is fine, 
as are the descriptions, the persons introduced, together with 
the anecdotes, and in general, the entire sketching is bjr the 
hand of a master. Every thing appears natural^there is no 
affectation of learning — ^no overstraining — no departure from 
what one would expect to see and hear — all is easy — all 
graceful." — Commercial Herald. 

The volume is a beautiful bne^ and the matter of it, judg- 
ing from more than a cursor^ perusal, is well worthy a re- 
commendation, as offering a &ir insij^ht into the doings and 
follies of the great, in one of the cefebrated caj^tals of Eu- 
rope. — Sat. Eve. Post, 

LIFE OP A SAILOR— By a Captain in the Navy. 
Two very interesting volumes.—^ {7. S. (iaz. 

<* It is from the pen of Captain Chamier, and contains many 
powerful sketches. — Penn*a. Inquirer. 

** The Sailor, who has thus given bis life to the world, 
spins as clever a yarn as any landsman or marine would like 
to see recorded. He seems to have been almost every where 
and to have seen nearly every body; and he describes with 
such earnestness and perspicuity, that you are sure he must 
have depicted thines just as he found them — ^penning his re- 
cord when h|s recoltections were fresh, and preserving Uirough- 
out, an aim to be graphic and impressive. He has succe- 
ed fuUyy in his effort ; and all who procure his "log," will 
find it as exciting a piece of work, as tney ever had the felicity 
to meet with..— PAt/. Gaz. 

Key & BiDDLE, Philadelphia, have publbhed The Life 
OP A SiULOR, by Captuh Frederick Chamieri R. N. in 2 
vols. 12 mo. neatly bound in embossed cloth. 

Most various and amualnff vohimes, embodying the real 
Adventures of a Captain of tne Navy. — Ldt. Gaz. 

Captain Chamier has had a full share of adventure and 
undoubtedly possesses a facility of style, and a playful man- 
ner. If there ever was a story to excite sympathy, to intierert 
the feelings, and awakm the imagination of ue reading 
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muMf it is the itoiy of Shaxki in ti^ AntbbiogrAphy^— 

SpeeUUor, ' 

X.IVES OP BANDITTI AND ROBBERS— By C. 
.Macfarland, Eiq., tocher with a dLetch of the livee of 
BLACKBEARD, and CAPTAIN KID, by the Ame- 

^rican editor. 

;<.,ThiB work is deeply interesting tbroa|hoat; itisftdl of 
ao^P^ote, bold adventure, daring enterprise, and the narra- 
ti^^ ,i«l. clear and vigorous — and such are the characters of 
these reckless outcasts of society and the interest in which 
their lives are invested, that we commend it to our readers, con* 
fid^nr u»at they wiU be highly entertained. — Sat, Cour, 

Thioffe lives, and indeed the whole vohime^ are of the 
deepest ig^rest — there is nothing in this edition which would 
exclude it from the eyes of the liuUes, some improper remarks 
and a very few uninteresting dc^tails, having been ezcludedy 
which are more than compensated for, even as regards quan- 
tity of reading, by the addition made by the American E(fi* 
tor. Th(ft .volume itself is one of the neatest we have lately 
seen, having in fact the appearance of an English Edition — 
it is on very fine white paper, and the impiession of the typ« 
clear and distinct. — Saturday Evening Pott, 

Many of the storiee in this volome are exceedingly inter- 
esting. — Nat. Qaz, 

We have before us Lives of Banditti and Robbers, in 
one volume, including the lives of Blackboard and Captoin 
Kjdd, prepued for the American Editbn. These lives, and 
indeed the whole volume are of the deepest interest. — Ui & 
Gazette. 

The dangers, hardships, and reckless daring of these 
lawless depiidators, ofteii impart an intense interest to the 
rdation of their deeds, and this interest is not unfrequentfy 
increased, by their adding generosity to hennsm* — N. Y, 
Com. AdtertUer. 

LEGENDS OF THE WEST'-By James HaD, se- 

cond edition, containing the following beautiful told tales: 

The Backwoodsman The IntesUte 

The Divining Rod Michael De Ldmcey 

The Seventh Son The EmigranU 

The Missiimaries The Indian Hater 
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A Legend of Canmdelet The Isle of the Ydlow Sands 

The Barrackmaster^s Daughter. 

The Indian Wife's Lament. 

We are glad to see a new edition of these weU told tales 
of Judge Hall, has recently been pnblisfa^. — Boston Eve, 
Gazette. 

The deserved popularity of these tales of Judge Hall, 
have secured to it the publication of a second edition. His 
sketches are admirably drawn, and his personal famifiarity 
with scene^ and life in the West have tumished him wkh 
incidents of peculiar interest, greatly increased by Mdtous 
draoription. — N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

A second edition of Legends of the West has just been 
published; a work to which we have before alluded in de- 
served praisQ. The favour which the work has found with 
the public, may be seen in the demand for its repetition. It 
deserves, in every respect, the reception it has met with. — 
Sat. Eve. Post. , 

Legends of the West. By James Hall. 

PhUaddphia. Key ^ Biddle. 

The rapid sale of the first, has created a demand for a se> 
cond edition of the work, whose title heads this article. 

The '* Legends'* comprise twelve articles, one of which 
is poetic The scenes of these tales are aU located ia the 
,^far, far West,'* and the characters are taken from the abo- 
rmines and early emigrants. The difficulties and dangers 
wnich the first settlers had to undergo, ere they were esta- 
blished in security, are depicted in glowing colours, and with 
a master hand. 

The fade and savage warfare of the Indians, the secret 
ambuscade, the midnight slaughter, the conflagration of the 
log hut ia the prairie and forest, the shrieks of consuming 
women and ehildren, are presented to our minds by the ali- 
tor in vivid and impressive hinguafe. These tales possess 
much interest, as they are fimndeo in fact, and are illustra- 
tive of the habits of the Indian, and the life of the hunter. 
As a writer. Judge Hall is more American than any other 
we possess; his scenes are Anierican^ his characters are Ame- 
rican, and his language is American. His personages are 
invei^ wkh an mdividuality which can not be miatakeii, 
and his conceptions and illustrations are drawn from the 
great store house of nature. — Daily IrUiUligeneer, 
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LIFE OF WILUAM COWPER, EM.-€oaipiled 
ftom hk correspondence and other anthentioiited aomcet oi 
information, containing remarka on his writings, and on the 
peculiarities of his interesting character, never hefoie pub- 
lished. By Thomas Taylor. 

Extract from the Prrfaee, 

Many Lives of Cowper have already been published. 
Why then, it maj be asKed, add to their number 1 Simply 
because in the opinion of competent judges, no memoir of mm 
has yet appeared that gives a full, fair, and unbiassed view 
of his character. 

It IB remarked by Dr. Johnson, the poet's kinsman, in his 
preface to the two volumes of Cowper's Private Correspon- 
dence, "that Mr. Haley omitted the insertion of several 
interesting letters in his excellent Life of the poet out of 
kindness to his readers.'' In doing this, however amiable 
and considerate as his caution must appear, the gloominess 
which he has taken from the mind of Cowper, has the eSEddt 
of involving his character in obscurity. 

In alluding to these suppressed letters, the late highly es- 
teemed Lei^h Richmond once emphatically remarked^ — 
''Cowper's character will never be ctearly and satisfactorily 
understood without them, and should be permitted to exist 
for the demonstration of the case. I know the iropoitano* 
of it from numerous conversations I have had, both in Euff- 
iand and Scotiand, on this subject. Persons of trulv reli- 
gious principles, as well as those of little or no leligion al 
all, have ffreatfy erred in their estimate of this gVMt and 
goodman.'" 

In this work all that is necessary and much that is painful 
to know, is tokl of Cowper, and well tokl too. — His um was 
much wanted, and we have no doubt that it will be univer- 
sally read and become, like the poems of the man it com- 
memorates, a standard work. Mr. Taylor has our hearty 
thanks for having produced this work, and our commenda- 
tions no less hearty for having produced it so welL— JiSs^ro- 
politan, 

LETTERS TO AN AJTXIOUS INaUIRER, DE- 
SIGNED TO RELIEVE THE DIFFICULTIES OP 
A FRIEND, UNDER SERIOUS IMPRESSIONS. 
Bv T. Cahlton Henbt, D. D. late Pastor of the Scooiid 
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Pndijteriaii Chwch, Charkaton, S. C. With an Intro- 
dnetory Esiay, (in which is presented Dr. Henry's Preface to 
his Letters, and his Life, by a friend.) By G. T. Bedell, 
D. D. Rector of St. Andrew's Church, Philadelphia. 

MEMOIRS OF HORTENSE BEAUHARNAIS, 

DUCHESS OP ST. LEU AND EX-aUEEN OF 

HOLLAND. 

This ui an interesting account of a conspicuous character. 
She was the daughter of Josephine Beauhamais, alias, or af- 
terwards, Josephme Buonaparte, former wife of Napoleon of 
France ; and she became the wile of Louis Buonapiarte, the 
ex-king of Holland. Of those who have figured as large on 
the great theatre of life, at one of the most memorable eras 
in history, many interesting anecdotes are given. We can 
■alely recommend this work to the reading public. — Ameri- 
can SenHnel, 

No one of all those distinffuished personages who occupied 
■0 large a space in the worlcrseye, nam their connexion with 
Napdeon, presents a story of deeper interest than the amia- 
ble uid accomplished subject of these memoirs. Possessing 
all the grace and fitfcination of manner, which so eminently 
eharacteriaed her mother the Empress Josephine, she has a 
strengUi and cultivation of intellect j an extent and variety of 
knovnedge ; and a phUosophic fortitude which the empress 
never could boast Unhappy in her marriage, she was yet 
a devoted wife and fond mother; and though gifted with 
every quality to adorn royalty, she willingly withdrew to the 
shaM of private life, resigning the crown die had embellished 
without a murmur. 

Many of the detaihi of this iijrork wiU be found deeply inter- 
esting} and the notes aro copious and instructing. The 
translator has feithfully preserved the spirit of his ongmaL— 
Saturday Cowrier, 

Sometime ago we read this little volume in French, and 
found it strongly attractive. We regard it as an autobiog- 
raphy in great part The historical as well as the personal 
details reward attention. — National Gazette. 

No one of all those distinguished personages who occupied 
so large a qpace in the worlcrs eye, from their connexion with 
Napoleon, presents a story of deeper interest, than the amia- 
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Mb and aceonpfished 8iib|ect of Uwee memoin. 
all the grace and fiuKination of manner, which so eminently 
characterized her mother, the Empress Josephine, she has a 
•trength and cukivatbn of intellect, an extent and varietjr 
of knowledge, and a philoeopluc fortttade, which the empress 
never could boast. Unhappy in her marriage, she was yet 
a derated w^ and fond mother; and though sifted with 
every quality to adorn royalty, she vrillingly withdrew to the 
shades of private life, re«gning the crown she had embellished 
without a murmur.*' The work belongs to the many me- 
moranda we have of that extraordinary man, whose family 
history is not complete without it. — American Traveller. 

We have never taken up a book containing anecdotes of the 
eventful period of which this little volume treats, and especi- 
ally of the great actors in that wonderful drama, without ex- 
{Neriencing some ' of the sensations which attend upon the 
sight of some mighty ruin ; or beholding the place in the 
ocean where fleets andarmies have been swallowed up. Some- 
times they appear to us like those distant and dark clouds, 
whose edges are firir^ed vrith the red light of the setting sun, 
and in whose bosom is seen to struggle the pent up lightning. 
This work will be read, we are certain, with great interest. — 
CammereicU Herald, 

NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER, being an ea^nfy 
new selection of Speeches, Dialogues, and Poetry, for the 
use of Schools. By Thomas Hughs, Compiler of the Uni- 
versal Class Book and the American Popular Reader. 

A rich collection of pieces from some of the first writers 
in the English language, furnishing a most abundant supply 
of exercises in elocution and declamation. It should find ad- 
mission into every academy, coHege, and high school, where 
it is an object to form the taste, as well as teach the art of 
speaking. 

Am£rican Speaker. — A volume with this title, com- 
prising upwards of two hundred pages, has just been issued 
by Messrs. Key &. Biddle, of this city. It has been com- 
jnled by Thomas Hughs, Esq., the compiler of the ' Univer- 
sal Class Book* and the ' American Pqxilar Reader,* and Is 
designed for the use of schools. It embraces a selection ei 
spsMfaes, dialpgoes and poetry, made iq» with great disosui- 
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ment, we think, from the best authors, foreign and domestiG, 
ancient and modern. Mr. Hughs is well calculated to ren- 
der such a book valuable, and from the perusal we have given 
many of the articles, we should suppose this * Sj>eaker' would 
soon find a place in most of our public seminaries. 

Among the American writers, whose productions have 
been introduced into this volume, we observe with pleasure 
the names of Hopkinson, Brown, Canning, Payne, Web- 
ster, Everett, Ames, Clay, Randolph, Halleck, Bryant, 
Adams, and others. We shall enrich our first page with ex- 
tracts from it in a day or two, and take pleasure in commend- 
ing it to those having charge of our public and private 
schools. — Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

IRISH ELOaUENCE.— The Speeches of the cele- 
brated Irish Orators, Phillips, Curran, and Grattan; to 
which is added, the Powerful Appeal of Robert Emmett, 
at the close of his trial for high treason. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

The above work forms a complete and unique school oi 
Irish oratory. To every member of the bar, to every clergy- 
man, to every aspirant to political influence and admission 
into the legislative halls of his country, this practical text 
book of eloquence will be an honoured manual ; and scarcely 
less does it recommend itself to every lover of literature, and 
each promoter of his country's good, who will both be re- 
warded for the purchase, the one by its high literary merits, 
and the other in the glowing pictures it presents to him of per- 
sonal sacrifice on the altar of public weal. — United States 
Gazette. 

The Speeches of Phillips, Curran, Grattan, and Emmett, 
have been published in a neat octavo volume, by Key & Bid- 
die, of this city. 

It is unnecessary for us to say any thing as to the merit of 
these splendid displays of eloquence, which have stamped an 
immortality on the above named orators. Their merits are 
well known, and wherever these speeches have been read, 
they have been admired. 

The volume is neatly " got up," the paper is good, the type 
is clear, bold and legible, and the binuing is substantial and 
durable. — Daily Intelligencer. 

THP SOLDIER'S BRIDE, AND OTHER TALES, 
by James Hall, Eso., author of " Legends of the West," 
&c. 

3 
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CONTENTS. 
1. Tiie Soldier's Bride. 
3. Cociflin Lucy and the YiDngd Teacher. 

3. Empty Pockets. 

4. The Captain's Lady. 

5. The Philadelphia Dun. 

6. The Bearer of Despatches. 

7. The Village Musician. 

8. Fashionable Watering-Plaoes. 

9. The Useful Man. 

10. The Dentist 

11. The Bachebr's Elysium. 

12. Pete Featherton. 

13. The Billiard Table. 

We have just risen from the perusal of the Soldier's Bride. 
The impression k leaves upon the mind is fike that which 
we receive from the sight or a landscape of rural beauty and 
iepo8e--or from the sound of rich and sweet melody. Every 
put of tUs delightful tale is redolent of moral and natural 
torefiness. The writer belongs to the same class with Irving 
and Paulding ; and as in his descriptions, characters and 
incidents, he never loses sight of tlw true and legitimate 
purpose of fiction, the elevation of the taste aiid moral cha- 
racter of his readers, he will contribute his full share to the 
creatbn of sound and healthful literature. — United States 
Gazette. 

Key & Biddle have recently published another series of 
Tale^— the Soldier's Bride, &c. by James BUdL The approba- 
tion every where elicited by Judge Hall's Legends of the 
West, has secured a favourable receptbn for the present vo- 
loRie ; and its varied and highly spirited contents, consisting of 
tlurteen tales, wiH be founoTno less meritorious than hb pre- 
vious labours. — National Cfazette. 

We have found much to admire in the perusal of this in- 
teresting work. It abounds in correct delineation of charac- 
ter, uulalthouffh in some of his tales, the author's style is 
familiar, yet he nas not sacrificed to levity the dignity of his 
pen, nor tarnished his character as a chaste and classical 
writer. At the present day, when the hterary world is flooded 
with fustian and insipidity, and the pi^lic taste attempted to 
be vitiated by the weak and effeminate productions of those 
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whose minds are as incapable of imaginin|C the lofty and 
generous ieelings they would pourtrayj a^ their hearts afe of 
exercising them, it is peculiarly grati^mg to receive a work, 
from the pages of which the e^e may cater with satis&ction, 
and the nund feast with avidity and benefit — FUUHmrg 
Mercury. 

THE TESTIMONY OP NATURE AND REVE- 
LATION TO THE BEING, PERFECTIONS AND 
GOVERNMENT OP GOD. Bj the Rev. Henry Fer- 
gus, Dunfermline, Author of the History of the United 
States of America, till the termination of the War of In- 
dependence, in Lardners' Cyclopedia. 

I'he Rev. Mr. Fergus's Testimony of Nature and Reve- 
lation to the Being, Perfection and Government of Gk)d, is 
an attempt to do in one volume what the Bridgwater Trea- 
tises are to do in eight. We wish one-eighth of the reward 
only may make its way to Dunfermline. Mr. Fergus's 
Treatise goes over the whole ground with fervour and ability; 
it is an excellent volume, and may be had for somewhere 
about half the price of one Bridgwater octavo. London 
Spectator^ 

TALES OP ROMANCE, FIRST SERIES. This 
is not only an uncommonly neat edition, but a very enter- 
taining book ; how couVl it be otherwise when such an array 
of authors as the foUowing is presented. 

The work contains All's Bride, a tale from the Persian, by 
Thomas Moore, interspersed with poetry. The Last of thie 
Line, bjr Mrs. S. C. HaII, an authcnr who sustains a reputa- 
tion which every succeecUng production greatly enhances. 
The Wire Merchant's Story, by the author of the King's 
Own. The Procrastinator, by T. Croften Croker. The 
Spanish Beadsman. The Legend of Rose Rocke, by the 
author of Stories of Waterloo. Barbara S— — , by 
Charles Lamb. A Story of the Heart. The Vacant Chair, 
by J. M. Wilson; and the Ctueenof the Meadows, by Miss 
Mitford. 

This volume has no pretentions to the inculcation of 
mawkish sensibility. We have read every word of it, and 
can confidently reconmiend it to our firiends.~^ottnM/ qf 
Belles Letters. 
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YOUNG MAN'S OWN BOOK.— A Manual of Po- 
ttteiMBS, Intellectual Improvement, and Moral Depofftment, 

calculated to form the character on a solid basis, and to in- 

auie respectability and success in life. 

Its contents are made up of brief and well written essays 
upon subjects very judiciously selected, and will prove a use- 
ful and valuable work to those who give it a careful reading, 
and make proper use of those hints which the author throws 
out. — Boston Traveller. 

We cheerfully recommend a perusal of the Young Man's 
Own Book to all our young friends, for we are convinced that 
if they read it faithfully, they will find themselves both wiser 
and wtter. — The Young MarCa AdvoccUe, 

In the Young Man's Own Book^ much sound advice, 
upon a variety of important subjects is administered, and a 
large number of rules are laid down for the regulation of con- 
duct, the practice of which can not &il to ensure respecta- 
bility. — Saturday Courier. 

YOUNG LADY'S OWN BOOK, a Manual of Intel- 
lectual Improvement and Moral Deportment By the author 
of the Young Man's Own Book. 

Messrs. Key and Biddle, of this city, have published a 
very neat little volume, entitled. The Young Lady's Own 
Book. Its contents are well adapted to its uwful purpose.— 
National Gazette. 

The Young Lady's Own Book seems to us to have 
been carefully preparod, to comprehend much and various 
instruction of a practical character and to correspond in its 
contents with its title. — Young Man^t Advocate. 

The Young Lady's Own Book, embellished with 4)eauti- 
ful engravings, should be in the hands of every young fe* 
male. — Inquirer, 

All the articles in" the Young Lady's Own Book are of 
a useful and interesting character. — iv. Y. Com. Adv, 

WACOUSTA, OR THE PROPHECY; A Talb 

OF THE CaNADAS. 2 VOls. 

Thb work is of a deeply interestingcharacter, and justly 
lays claim to be of the highest cast We think it decidedly 
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superior to any production of the kind wMch has recently 
emanated from the press. It abounds with thrilling scenes, 
and the author has displayed a power of delineation rarely 
surpassed. — Daily Intelligencer. 

We have read it, and unhesitatinslv pronounce it one of 
the most deeply interesting works of nction which has met 
our eye for many a month. It is a historical novel — the 
scenes of which are laid principally at Detroit and Macki* 
na — and some of the tragic events which those places wit- 
nessed in the early settlement of the country, are given with 
historic accuracy — particularly the massacre of Mackina. — 
The author is evidently conversant with Indian strategem 
and with Indian eloquence ; and has presented us with spe- 
cimens of both, truly characteristic of the untutored savage. 
We would gladly present our readers with an extract from 
this interesting woik, did our limits permit. In lieu of an ex- 
tract, however, we commend the work itself to them. — Com* 
mercial Herald. 

The principal personage of this novel is a savage chief, 
and the story of his retreat, bearing off captive the oaughter 
of the Governor, is told with thrilling^ effect. It is well 
written throughout, and abounds with interesting scenes. — 

Commercial Advertiser. 

ZOE, OR THE SICILIAN SAYDA.-^As an his- 
torical romance, embellished with the creations of a livelir 
imagination, and adorned with the beauties of a classic mind, 
this production will take a high rank, and although not so 
much lauded as a Cooper or an Irving, he may be assured 
that by a continuance of liis efforts, he will secure the ap- 
probation of his countrymen, and the reward of a wide si»ead 
fame. — Daily Intelligencer. 

We do not call attention to this on account of any previ- 
ous reputation of its author; it possesses intrinsic merit, and 
will obtain favour because it merits it. It is historical, and 
the name and circumstances are to be found in the records of 
those times. The plot is ably conceived, the characters ar* 
vividly, and some are fearfully drawn. — Boston American 
Traveller. 

We lately spoke in terms of approbation of a new novel 
from the pen of a young American, entitled " Zoe ; or the 
Sidlian Sayda." A fhend, who has read it with great 
pleasure, and who speaks of its merits in strong terms of 
praise^ has furnished us with the following notice :^- 
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" The book wherever read is admired, and among a caa^ 
■iderable variety of persons, learned and ignorant, grave and 
l^y, sad and serious, all have but one manifestation of feel- 
ing — and that feeling delight. 

Cooper has been ^led the Scott, and Irving the Addison 
of America ; and the author of Zoe, without any imputation 
of vanity or arrogance, can iustly lay claim to some of the 
attributes of both. With all tlie description, energy, and 
grandeur of the former, he possesses the classic graoefi^ and 
elegant refinements of the latter. Comparisons, it is said, 
are always odious, but, as in this instance, we have brought 
forward the names of two of our most distinguished country- 
men in the field of American letters, not for the purpose of 
detracting from their high and justly appreciated ments, but 
for adding another one to the number of this small but bril- 
liant galiucy, we shall be acquitted of any sinister attempt to 
elevate another at the expense of those whose iame is 
widely spread and firmly established. 

Zoe is a production, which will rank among the highest and 
most successful creations of the imagination. It is replete 
with interest, from the first chapter to the last ; the story 
never fiags, the dialogues never tire ; and the var^ charac- 
ters who figure in the plot, are invested with an individuality 
which at once impresses upon the mind the graphic skill, and , 
vivid conceptions of the author. Interesting and all absorb- 
ing as the personages are, there is one, however, of whom to 
read is to love; the dark-eyed, feeling, beautiful and self-sacri- 
ficing Tioe. It is she that appears embodied before our eyes, 
in an the fascinatk>n of beauty *, and it is she that we part 
with in all the combined feelings of affection, admiratbn and 



3ut it is not our purpose to pourtray the charming heroine 
of the story. 

For the nameless attraction of her mind, the glowing ardour 
of her feelings, and the thousand fascinating charms with 
which she was invested, — we musfrefer our readers to the 
book itself. 

In conclusion, we commend Zoe to all who are fond of an 
interesting romance — to all who desire to become acquainted 
with and encourage the merits of our native titaiatars."--* 
Pennsylvania Inquirer, 
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NEW WORKS, 

IN PRESS, 

BY KEY ^ BIDDLE, 

THE HOME BOOK OP HEALTH AND MEDI- 
CINE, being a popular treatise on the means of Avoiding 
and Curing Diseases, and of Preserving the Health and 
Vigour of the Body to the latest period: induding a full ac* 
count of the Diseases of Women and Children. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S SUNDAY BOOK^Incon- 
tinuation of the Seri^ commenced by the Young Man's 
Own Book. 

THE WORLD AS IT IS, AND OTHER TALES. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S BOOK. By G. T. 
BedeU, D. D. 

THE JOURNAL OP A LUNATIC. 

PROGRESSIVE EXPERIENCE OP THE 
HEART. By Mrs. Stevens. 

YOUNG LADY'S SUNDAY BOOK. By the Au- 
thor of the Young Lady's Own Book. 

THE PAMILY BOOK; a series of Discourses, with 
Prayers for each Sunday evening in the year; with an In- 
troductory Essay. By the Rev. John Breckinridge. 

HARPE'S HEAD. A Legend of Kentucky. By th« 
Author of Legends of the West. 

LETTERS PROM THE NORTH OP EUROPE. 

By Charles Boileau Elliott, Esq. 

This is one of those remarkably pleasant tours which an 
intelligent gentlemivn^ who has seen mndi of tJM worid| it 
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alone calcalfttecl to write— one of those productions which 
engajte the attention and do not fiettiffue it, and which we 
read from first to last with the agreeable sensation, that we 
are gathering the information of very extensive travel easily, 
by our own fireside. — London Literary Gazette. 

One striking evidence of the rapid prc^press we are making 
in civilization is the constant and increasing demand for tra- 
vels and voyages. We are no longer contented to live within 
ourselves. The whole world is our theatre. We explore aU 
its regions; nor is there a spot visited by the sun that is 
wholly unknown to us. Our enterprising countrymen go 
forth to collect their intellectual treasures, and return home 
to enrich us with their stores. Eveiy month adds something 
valuable to the general stock. We enjoy the benefit without 
encountering the peril. We sympathise with danger, while 
we feel that it is past, and luxuriate in pleasurable emotions, 
while our hearts thrill with the interest "which the daring ad- 
venturer has thrown round himself. This species of writing 
has also a charm for every reader. The man of science and 
the rustic, the scholar and the mechanic, sit down with equal 
zest to participate in the mental feast j and thus knowledge 
is widely diffused — knowledge which invigorates the inwaid 
man, enlarging his capacity, and extending the sphere of his 
enjo3rments, and which prepares a whole nation for liberal 
institutions, which invests them with political and commercial 
importance, and thus raises them in the scale of nations. The 
success of works of this description stimulates enterprise, 
and opens the largest field for the useful employment m en- 
eipes which might otherwise be wasted. 

Mr. Ellbtt justly ranks among the most enlightened and 
intelligent of his class. His unpretending volume diielooven 
an enthusiastic love of nature, and the most liberal views of 
man in all his diversified conditions. We scarcely ever read 
a work in which there is so little to censure and so much to 
approve. Unlike many of hb brethren, he is a good writer: 
his style is pure and classical. He is likewise a philosopher 
aijid a Christian. We first become his willing associates, 
and our intercourse soon ripens into friendship. We close 
the book with reluctance, and take leave of him with a sigh 
of regret.— I*onrfan New Monthly Magazine. 

Key & BiDDLE have now in press THE RELIGIOUS 
SOUVENIR— A Christmas, New Year and Birth Day 
Present for 1834. Edited by Gregory T. BedeU, D. D. 
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Most of the engravings are already finished, and w^eel no 

hesitation in saying the volume will be much superior in every 

respect to that of the present year, the success of which may 

be learned &om the perusal of the following literary notices. 

A jgift book which unites the embellishments of fancy and 
imagination, with a strictly religious and moral tendency in 
the whole texture of the work — a Souvenir which no person 
of strictly religious principles, would hesitate to place in the 
hands of a valued friend. Such a work has been pronounced 
a desideratum by many, whose opinions are regarded with 
deference by the religious conununity. — The Revivalist. 

The literarv character of this Souvenir is of a high order, 
many of the pieces breathe a pure, devotional spirit and Chris- 
tian fervour, and the whole are entirely devoid of sectarianum, 
and ck)thed in attractive unexceptionable laneuaffe. Taken 
altogether, the Religious Souvenir is a wok that may be 
warmly and generally commended. Mechanically it is a, 
beautiful volume, and intellectually, such as does credit to all 
who have contributed to its pages. — Boston. Traveller. 

This is an elegant Annual. The pieces are generally of 
a moral and religious tendency, but not the less interesting on 
that acount. — Journal of Commerce. 

The Religious Souvenir is a very beautiful holiday pre- 
tent, is Edited by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, and is devoted \» 
momX and religious subjects, all original bat one bjr the artist 
illustrating his own picture. In the initials subscribed to the 
articles, we recognize several writers who have heretofore 
distinguished themselves by contributions to our periodical 
literature. — N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

This is really a superb volume; and one which we hope 
will be widely circulated throughout the community. Dr. 
B^ell has shown considerable judgment in the selection and 
disposal of his matter, and we thank him for presenting to 
the public in so inviting a form, a work which is well calcula- 
ted to form pious feelings, and establish religious princif^es.^- 
Famihj Journal. 

We doubt not, but many people of piety and taste, who 
wish to ornament their parlour and instruct those who may 
VMd ; or who desire to bestow a religious remembrancer on 
some beloved friend, will call at some book store for Dr. 
Bedell's " Souvenir."-^ 7%6 P/ii2a^pAian. 
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A VQ|We, too, which does not degrade or disgrace the lub- 
ject — a volame destined, not to pass away with the winter 
ereens that ad^rn oar Christmas parlours, but to maintain a 
lasting hold on the attention of the christian conmiunity, at 
least so long as ghgd taste and £Ood sense shall have any vote 
in the selection Jc'^ooks. We have read the volmne care- 
fully, and do noThesitatd to p^nounce it one of unusual in- 
terest as well as sol^d merit. — United States Gazette. 

Messrs. Key & ^^dle have made a valuable present to 
religious parents, guW^ans and friends, in this elegant little 
volume. Why shoukL all our cifts on these occasions be 
woridly or worse 1 And why would relis^ous truth always 
shun the aids of beautiful ornament 1 The embellishments 
are attractive, well selected, and well executed. The various 
papers which compose the volume are serious, tasteful, allur- 
ing, imbued with the spirit of the Grospel, in a word, such as we 
should have expected from one so zealous for the cause of 
Christ, and so inventive of happy thoughts as the Rev. Edi- 
tor. This annual may be safely recommended to the Chris- 
tian public.— 'TAe Presbyterian. 

To all, therefore, who desire intellectual improvement, and. 
at the same time, tne gratification of a true taste — and to all 
who would make a retuly valuable present to their friends, we 
would say, in conclusion, go and procure the Rdigvms Sou- 
venir. It is not merely a briUiant little ornament for the 
parlour centre table, but a book worthy of a place in every 
sensible man's library.— Ctnctnno^/i Enquirer. 

Hie typography, embellishments, and general appearance 
of the work, render it fully equal in these respects to any 
of the kind published in our country, while its suojects are far 
more suitable for the contemplation of christians than the 
light reading with which most of them are filled. — Episcopal 
Recorder. '. . . 

The articles are not only interesting, but cakulated to pxp- 
duce a beneficial effect upon the min£ of those who read it, 
therefore, a very proper work for the purpose for which it 
is designed, and hope it may meet with an extensive sale. — 
Baltimore Republican. 

We hail with much pleasure this attempt to oonv^ religious 
truth in a garb at once pleasing and instructive. The popu- 
lar form of the annual is weU adapted to the purpose, and 
may often invite the attention and make a salotaiy imprea* 
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Bion, where works of a graver character woald fail m effect 
when perused, or more probably be never perused at all. We 
commend, therefore, this new efibrt of Christian philanthro- 
py, and think it likely to be followed by useful results. — 
(Charleston Courier. ' 

In the general character of those fashionfele, and as to ap- 
pearance, attractive volumes, the annuals, there is so much 
that is trashy and unprofitable, that it was with no little mis- 
giving we looked into the pages of one .which is now before 
us, entitled '' The Religious Souvenir J* The matter is 
altc^ther of religious and moral tendency, not chargeable 
with sectarian bias^ and such ais the most scrupulous need 
not hesitate to admit into family reading. — TVie Friend. 

This little work is intended to furnish what was heretofore 
wanted — a Chnstmas and New Year's offering, which may 
be bestowed and accepted by the most scrupulous. — Pitts- 
burg Gazette. ' . , 

We are happy to announce the tasteful appearaiScerand 
valuable matter of the Religious Souvenir for 18^. Dr. 
Bedell is as much distinguished for his belles-lettres atta^- 
ment, as for the profouncuiess of his scholarship and the Pu- 
rity of his motives. He has found himself at home in this 
taiAeful enterprize and in good company with the associated 
talent of the contributors to his beautiful pages. — N. Y. 
Weekly Messenger. 

The engravings for the work are chiefly firom English de 
signs, by the best American artists, and may challenge com-' 
parison with any contemporary works of this country. The 
literary contributbns to the volume are in strict accordance 
with the name.— United States Gazette, 

This work is got up in an unusual style of neatness and 
beauty, and ornamented with engravings of great elegance. 
The contents of the work are, as might have oeen expected 
from the high character of the Editor, of a moral and retigious 
description, intended to produce the best effects upon the 
minds of its readers. — Daily Advertiser. 

Messrs. Key & Biddle have published a handsome little 
volume, entitled Religious Souvenir, and edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Bedell. It b embellished with beautiful engravings, and 
printed with elegance. The literary contents are very good— 
soundly pious, and free of all invidious remark or allusion. 
True Christianity is that which purifies the heart, liberalizes 
the feelings, and amends the conduct. — Nation^ Gazette. 
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MEMOIRS OF DR. BURNEY, arranged from his 
own Manuscript, from family papers, and from personal re- 
coDections, by his daughter, Madame D'Arblat. 

The Monthly Review in noticing the Memoirs of Dr. 
Barney, expresses the opinion " that a more amusing and 
pro/liable production has not appeared for many years." 

Several literary gentlemen on this side of the Atlantic who 
have examined the work, declare that next to Boswell's Life 
of Johnson, it is the most attractive and interesting memoir 
ever published. 

TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, comprising visits 
to the most interesting scenes in North and South America, 
and the West Indies, with notes on negro slavery and Cana- 
dian emigration, by Capt J. E. Alexander, 42d Royal High- 
landers, F. R. G. S. M. R. A. S. etc. author of T^vels in 
Asia, Persia, etc. 

THE ARISTOCRAT, by the author of Zoe, &c 
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